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’ I YUITION.—WANTED, by a Lady, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT ina Clergyman’s family of good 
standing in either of the Southern or Western Counties. Re- 
ferences can be given to one in whose family she has lived five 
years, also to others whose children she has instructed. 

‘Address “J. V." (No. stat * 7, aacomenaes North, 
Strand, W.C. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—-PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a Course of LECTURES on GEOLOGY on Friday 
morning, January 27th, at Nine o'clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each sneceeding Wednesday and Friday at the same 
hour. Fee, 27. 12s. 6d. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


a] iv 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, BAMPTON, 
OXON, has been founded specially for those of limited 
incomes, and for the training the middle classes in sound 
Church principles. Ail holy days and seasons are observed. 
Daily service at the parish church. Any boys having a good ear 
for music, and who can assist in the school services, which are 
‘choral, will be instructed in singing, and have a reduction of 
the school fees. Early applications are requested. The next 
Term begins on Jan, 24.—Address *‘ The WARDEN.” 














’ | YORQUAY, DEVONSHIRE.—PRIVATE 

TUITION,—A Married Clergyman who prepares pupils 
for the Public Schools and the Universities, &c., has vacancies 
for a few boys of the highest class, of from 9 to 15 years of age. 
Pupils’ health carefully attended to, at the same time that 


Study is not neglected, and some of his late pupils have | 


greatly distinguished themselves. Pupils may remain during 
the winter vacation.—Address “T. M. A.” (No. 153), 19, Wel- 
lington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION. — Heathfield 
House, near Plymouth, Devon. 

The Rev. EDWARD HALLORAN, of St. John’s College, 
Cambrid. and for 26 years Principal of the South Devon 
Collegiate School, Plymouth, receives into his family twelve 
young gentlemen for the purposes of education. 

There are at present two vacancies, Terms and all neces- 
sary particulars may be known on application to the Rev. E. 
HaL.oray, at his residence. 

Heathfield House, Dec. 27, 1859. 


ue KING’S SCHOOL, 


(Cathedral Grammar School.) 
Head Master._Rey. JOHN INGLE, M.A. 











Ely.— 


Thee are two Departments: 1. The Classical and Mathe- | 


matical; 2. The Commercial and Agricultural. Scholarships. 
Exhibitions. No extras; all charges (including books, lan- 
uages, drawing, singing, dancing, drill, &c.) being covered 
y a fixed quarterly payment. Situation most healthy. 
The next half-year will commence on 5th February. Mr. 
Ingle proposes to return to Ely on evening of January 3ist; lis 
address up to that date will be Mount Radford House, Exeter. 


‘THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, PERTH. 
Trustees. 


The Lord Durrim. 
‘The Hon. G. F. Boy.e. 
Dr. WuirTe. 





The Very Rey. E. B. K. For- 
TESCUE. 
The Rey. A. LENDRUM. 
Rector—Rev. E. L. BLENKINSOPP. M.A, 
Second Master—C, Cummrne, Esq. 
German and Music—Herr Boos. 
Singing—Mr. Storr. 

This School has been established for the purpose of securing 
the highest advantages of a classical and commercial educa- 
tion at a very moderate charge. The course of study, regu- 
lated according to the future prospects of the pupil, is intended 
to prepare for the Universities, for public situations, and for 
commercial pursuits; it includes Latin, Greek, and Mathema- 
tics, with French, German, &c. 

Terms, {payable half-yearly in advance, 841. a year; en- 
trance-fee, 2/, These terms include washing, medical attend- 
ance, medicines, &c. 

Exhibitions of the value of ten and twenty pounds a year 
may be obtained by boys of promising talent. 











N.B. The next term commences on the 10th of January. 


"J v 
HUMBOLDT FOUNDATION for PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCE and TRAVELS. 

Members of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science are requested to take notice, that the Subscriptions to 
the Humboldt Foundation, which were commenced at the 
Meeting in Aberdeen, in consequence of a letter addressed by 
the Berlin Committee to His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort as President of the Association, are now in progress, and 
that General Edward Sabine, one of the Trustees of the As- 
sociation, has consented to act as Treasurer. 

General Sabine will, therefore, receive Subscriptions (by | 
crossed Cheque or Post-oflice Order), if addressed and made | 

ayable to him, at his residence, 13, Ashley-place, Westmins- 

— 8.W., and will return Receipts by post, for the sums 


paid. 

A List of the Subscribers will be prepared and issued. The 
Subscriptions already announced, of which the greater part 
have been received, amounted to between 6001, and Ten” 

Gentlemen not being Members of the Association, “ho de- 
sire to subscribe to the Humboldt Foundation, may, - they 
think fit, forward their Subscriptions to General Sabine, who 
has kindly undertaken to transmit them to Berlin, and will 
duly acknowledge them. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Assistant General Secretary to the British Association. 

Oxford, Jan. 1, 1860. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—United Service 


Institution, Whitehall-yard, 8. W.—The Council having 
been authorised, at a General Meeting of the Members, to dis- 
pose of the specimens of natural history in the Museum, hereby 
give notice, that the COLLECTION will be OPEN for 
INSPECTION daily from 11 to 4 (on application to the Secre- 
tary), from January 3d to 3ist, 1860. Offers for the collection 
as a whole, or in Stoups, will be received by the Secretary. 
The collection ‘consists of stuffed birds, skins of birds, horns of 
animals, skulls of animals, reptiles, fishes, specimens illus- 
trating ethnology, botanical specimens, shells, crustaceans, 
echinoderms, corals, insects, miscellaneous specimens. 

By order of the Council, B. BURGESS, Captain, See, 
Dec. 20, 1859. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. J. H. 
DALLMEYER, Optician, Son-in-Law, and sole Suc- 
cessor in the Astronomical Telescope Department of the late 
Mr. Andrew Ross, begs to announce that he has REMOVED 
wo 2, Featherstone-buildings, to No. 19, Bloomsbury-street, 

















CENE from the LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE.—Messrs. J. and R. JENNINGS have 
much pleasure in announcing that the noble HISTORICAL 
PICTURE of “The Royal Family of France in the Prison of 
the Temple, 1792,’’ the chef d'ceuvre of E. M. Ward, R.A, and 
the mostexquisite production of modern art, has been intrusted 


VIEW at their Gallery, 62, Cheapside. 
Admission free. 


. a , 

T° ARTISTS.—The COUNCIL of the 
ART-UNION of LONDON ffer a premium of ONE 
HUNDRED GUINEAS for a Series of Designs in Outline, or 
outline slightly shaded, illustrative of Mr. Tennyson's poem 
“The Idylls of the King.” Size, 10 inches by 8 ‘The number 
of the designs to be not less than twelv * 
Simplicity of composition and expression, severe beauty of 
form, and pure correct drawing, are the qualities which’ the 
Council are anxious to realise in this series. If it should be 
| deemed expedient to engrave the compositions selected, the 










artist’s name, are to be sent in to the office of the Society on 
or before the 30th of June next, and they will be publicly 
exhibited. The Council reserve to themselves the right of 
withholding the premium if a work of adequate merit be not 
submitted. GEORGE GODWIN) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK _§ Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, Jan. 10, 1350, 


O SCULPTORS.—The COUNCIL of the 





GUINEAS for a Group, or Statuette, to be subsequently 
executed in bronze or parian, representing some subject from 
English history. THIRTY GUINEAS will be awarded to 
the work which may be selected as second in merit. The 
premiums are to be competed for by finished models in plaster; 
the height of the figure when erect to be 20 inches 

The models are to be sent in to the office of the Society on or 
before the 14th of July next, each acc mpanied by a sealed 
letter, containing the sculptor’s name, and they will be pub- 
licly exhibited. The selected models, with copyright, will 
become the property of the Art-Union of London. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of withholding 
either or both of the premiums if works of adequate merit be 
not subinitted. GEORGE GODWIN) Honorary 

LEWIS POCOCK  § Secretaries. 

444, West Strand, Jan. 10, 1860. 








EF INE-ART GALLERIES, 
119 and 123, ST. VINCENT-STREET, Glasgow, 
Established in 1851 for 
THE EXHIBITION AND PRIVATE OR PUBLIC SALE 
OF FIRST-CLASS PAINTINGS, 
WORKS OF ART, LIBRARIES, CONSIGNMENTS 
OF BOOKS, &c. 

Messrs. C. R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, 
AUCTIONEERS of FINE-ART and LITERARY 
PROPERTY, 
beg to state that their connection has become very extensive 
over Scotland, giving great facilities for the disposal of Fine- 

Art and Literary Property, to the very best advantage. 
Public Sales once a Month. 
Exhibition and Private Sales attended to Daily. 

OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhbill._Mr. MORBY begs to state 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connection with his 
Framing E ! 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, 
Specimens of— 





Bright Elmore Le Jeune Rowbotham 
W. Bennett W. Etty Muller Shayer, sen. 
Old Crome Frith Mutrie G. Smith 

E. W. Cooke Fripp Mogford J. Syer 

W. Collins W. Hunt M‘Kewan Soper 
Geo.Chambers Holland Stark 
Cobbett lemsley Vacher 
Clater Halle Whymper 
Duffield D. Hardy Wainewright 
Dukes FE. Hughes H. B. Willis 
D.W. Deane Haves FE. Williams 
Danby A. Johnston Wood, &c. 





The Manufactery of Frames, Li 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bi 








-street Within. 


—————— — Sasa = ssa { 
JOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 


GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Fourth Week of the great Pantomime. 

Public opinion universally pronounces this elegant enter- 
tainment unrivalled. The crowded andiences that nightly 
honour its representations attest the fact, and authorise the 
management to announce it every evening. No charge for 
Booking or Boxkeeper’s Fees. 

On Wednesday a Grand Morning Performance, at Two 
o'clock, concluding by Half-past Four. 

On Monday and during the week. Mellon's Opera of 
VICTORINE. Messrs. Santley, H. Hai H. Corri, G. 
Honey, Walworth, Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Parepa. Con- 
ductor, A. Mellon. To conclude with PUSS IN BOOTS; or, | 
Harlequin and the Fairy of the Golden Palms Messrs. | 
W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, sarnes, Tallien, infants | 
Lauri, Miss Clara Morgan. French artistes, Mme. Pierron, 
Mile. Lequine, Mile. Pasquale, and Mons. Vandris, Scenery 
by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin; the Pantomime produced by 
Mr. E. Stirling. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private boxes, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d. | 
upwards; Dress circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre stalls, 3s.; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr 
Edward Murray. . 














+r ; 
CCIDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by an Annual Payment of 3/7. to | 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 
which secures 1000/. at death, or 62. weekly for injury. | 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and at the Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,0007. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


to them for exhibition for a limited period, and is now ON | 


artist will be expected to superintend the execution. The | 
Drawings, accompanied by a sealed letter containing the , 


ART-UNION of LONDON offer a premiumofSEVENTY | 


istablishment at 63. Bishonsgate-street Within) for | 
and can offer | 


Glasses, and Cornices | 








|(HE HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS 


, —- MORE. By the Author of “*Mary Powell.” 4th edition, 
with an Appendix. 
Also, just published. 
THE DAY of SMALL THINGS. By the same 
Author. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtvg, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





HOM’S ALMANAC and OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1860 is 
| how ready, price 8s, 6d.; or, with Dublin Post-office Directory. 
15s. All the materialsfrom which this publication is compose: 
are collected from the most authentic sources expressly for 
this work, which contains a State and Civil Service Directory 
| for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies ; Navy, Army, 
Militia, and Volunteer Directory ; Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage; Ecclesiastical Directory ; Medical Directory ; 
Law, Banking, and Postal Directories; County and Borough 
Directory; the Statistics of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. &c. &c. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., London: A. and C. BLACK, 
Edigpurgh ; ALEX. THOM and Sons, Dublin. 





4 . _ ‘yr: 

ONDON NEWSPAPERS.—The Times, 
with impressed stamp, 28s. 6d.. blank, 26s. per quarter, 
clean copies, posted on the evening of publication. Post, 23s. 
Herald, 21\s.; Chronicle or Advertiser, 203.; Daily News, 18s., 
postage free. Zimes, second day, 19s. 6d. ‘Orders or answers 
required must be prepaid._JAMES BARKER, 19, Throg- 
| morton-street, London, E.C. 


\ EWSPAPERS, BUOKS, MUSIC, &e.— 
4+‘ Messrs. SAUNDERS BROTHERS supply all the London 
Newspapers, either in the country or abroad, on unusually 
advantageous terms. All Books, Music, Diaries, Pocket- 
books, and Almanacs, sent post free at their published price. 
To large purchasers a liberal discount also ellowed. Lists and 
terms on application. 

SAUNDERS BROTHERS, 90, London-wall, E.C. 











> y + 
| 0 OK BINDING.—BOOKBINDING 

Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and forpign workmen,—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, English and oreign Bookbir ler, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


A SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
4- LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in 
COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA- 
VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN, 

Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 


Qix POUNDS SIX SHILLINGS. — 
\/ WHEATSTONE’S FIVE OCTAVE HARMONIUM 
ie ew Patent) has double pedals, with soft, agreeable quality 
of tone. 

THREE POUNDS THREE SHILLINGS.— 
WHEATSTONE’S PATENT € NCERTINA, 48 Keys (full 
compass, 3} octaves), rosewood, with box complete. 

Wamslenen: and Co., Inventors, 20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 


iVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 
Manufactured by BOOSEY and SONS, London. 

The extraordinary merits of these Instruments and their 
| remarkable superiority over all other Foreign and English 

Harmoniums are acknowledged in the following testimonials, 
received from the most distinguished living Musicians. 

From Professor Sterndale Bennett.—*I have the greatest 
pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your improved Har- 
monium. The instrument you left with me I enjoyed playing 

ni 











on extremely, and several professional friends who saw a 


} heard it at my house agreed with me entirely in considering 
| your lmprovements very striking and valuable. 


y I must con- 
fess that I had before entertained some prejudice against 
this class of instrument, from its monotonous character, but 
which you have now completely removed.’’ 

_ From M. W. Balfe, Esq.—* 1 was truly delighted yesterday 
listening to your new Harmonium. I think it perfection, and 
feel quite sure of your carrying all before you with it.” 

From W. T. Best, Esq., Opens of St. George's Hall, Livérpool. 
—* The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction 


of Harmoniums are important and of great value. One of 


| these instruments, with two claviersand a pedal board, would 


be a much better substitute for the Organ in a drawing- 


' room than the ordinary Chamber Organ with four or five 


stops.” 


From Alfred Mellon, £sq.—* I have much pleasure in giving 
you my opinion upon your Harmonium ; it is the best instru- 
ment of the kind [have ever heard.” 

Prices of Evans's Harmoniums, with single row of keys, 
from Ten to Forty-four Guineas, in Oak, Mahogany, or Rose- 
wood ; with two rows of keys, from Forty-five to One Hun- 
dred Guineas, Full particulars, free by post, from the Manu- 
facturers, Boosgy and Sons, Holles-street. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


B ALFE’S ALBUM FOR 1860. Contain- 
ing 14 new Songs, Duets, and Trio, superbly bound and 
illustrated, One Guinea. or wake einge?> “lwo ade 

THE JUVENILE _ PIANOFORTE ALBUM 
for 1860, 5s. Containing 12 new ratic Airs and Dances, 
beautifully bound, and with illustrated title-pages. 

LAURENT’S ALBUM FOR 1860. 7s. 6d. Con- 
taining 12 new sets of Dance Music from Satanella, Dinorah, 
&c., coloured title-pages and cover, gilt edges, X&c. 

CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ NEW ALBUM for 
1860. A most elegant book, gilt edges, containing 24 of the 
Christy's best songs with choruses and accompaniments, large 
size, price 7s. 6d. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM, price One Guinea. 
Containing 100 gems from the most popular modern wary 
for Pianoforte, superbly bound and illustrated in ¢ THs 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS>W] 
WORDS, complete with preface by J. Wel 
portrait, 7s. 6d., crimson cloth, gilt edges, Cod by 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL DANCE-BQ 
2s. 6d. Containing 100 of the best Reels, Strasberg ! 
Dances, &c., for Pianoforte, in fancy cover. 

Any of theabove post free from Boosey 4p 
street, London, 
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NEW NOVEL.—In 38 vols. price 3ls. 6d. 
NOTICE —The LAND of the KELT: a Tale of Ierne in the days 


of the °98, from an unpublished MS. by PETER PARADOX, M.D., deceased, is NOW READY at all the 
Libraries. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-strset, anover-square. 





SPRING SEASON. 
Me. BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with Authors for the 


PUBLICATION of their WORKS during the approaching — season. Liberal terms for suitable 
and approved Manuscripts. Estimates forwarded on application, and prompt attention to all communications. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 








PORTRAITS 
Contemporary Celebrities 


LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 


ys 


HE experiment of presenting to Sub- 
satuunatitainy Gaeaierak Gna ; 





g Literary 
Men, &c., has proved so attractive, that the conductors. 
have reselved to continue the series to all purchasers of 


THE CRITIC, 


is of the full size of THE CRITIC page- 


CATHOLIC ITALY: ITS INSTITUTIONS AND SANCTUARIES. clinches byt ich Beatty engraved fom sae 


By CHARLES HEMANS. 
Part I. ROME AND THE PAPAL STATES. 
Seld by ANGIOLO GARINEI, Via Mercato Nuevo, Florence. 


Che Gratuitous Clerical Registry 


OF WANTS AND VACANCIES IN CONNECTION WITH CHURCH DUTY AND APPOINTMENTS 
AND SCHOLASTIC OCCUPATIONS 
May be consulted by Clergymen secking Appointments or having Vacancies to offer, without payment of any fee. 
The Wants and Vacancies of the fortnight are gratuitously advertised in the CLERICAL JOURNAL, price 9d. 
Forms. fer entering particulars of appointments wanted or offered supplied on application. 


Office, 19, Wellington~street North, Strand, London, W.C. 


TWENTY-THIRD REPORT 


OF THE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


AT A HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS 
HELD AT THE 
COURT ROOM OF THE BANKING HOUSE, 2, PRINCES STREET, MANSION HOUSE, 
ON WEDNESDAY, THE llra JANUARY 1860, 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Governor, in the Chair. 
THE FOLLOWING REPORT WAS READ BY THE SECRETARY:— 

The Directors have the pleasure of reporting that the net profits of the Bank for the last half-year, ending 31st 
December, after payment of all charges, and including the sum of 1227. 0s. 6d, brought forward from 30th June last, 
amount to 60,0037 4s. 5d. 

The Direetors‘now declare a Dividend for the last Six Months, at the rate of 10 per Cent. per annum, and a Bonus of 
2% per Cent. on the paid-up capital (now amounting to 720,000/., by the addition from the Reserved Profits, announced at 
the General Meeting in July last), being at the rate of 15 per Cent. per annum, clear of Income-tax. 

In Angust last the Directors concluded an agreement with the old-established and highly-respected Banking Firm of 
Messrs, Drxon, for the transfer of their business to this Bank, which has secured an influential connection; and the 
Directors have to acknowledge the cordial co-operation of Messrs. Dixon in carrying out this arrangement. 

After payment of the above, amounting to 54,0001, there will remain a Balance of 6003/. 4s. 5d. to be carried for- 
ward for appropriation at the end of the financial year, in July next. 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, DECEMBER 3lst, 1859. 

LIABILITIES. 

102 per share paid up on 
Shares . 











Cr. 


| ASSETS. 
£ s.d.| Cash in the Bank, at the Bank of England, £ s. d. 
1,902,768 81 





Capital 60,000 § oreee se £600,000 DA PED, 5. cs cancenne hh ec0weset sxe 
P (2 per Share added out | Government Stock, Exchequer Bills, and 
of Reserved profits .. 120,000 DPI sos ectecdae guiegcscs ccetencsy, GE OS 
720,000 0 0/| Loans, Bills Discounted, &c. ........+..... 7,287,041 10 9 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, De- | 108,1522 Is, 2d. Consols (taken at 87%, 
posit Receipts (including Interest accrued), | present value being 962) Reserved Fund 94,633 10 
Circular Notes, &C....66 000+ s++eeeeee+eee 9,318,391 0 3) Bank Premises, consisting of Freehold Build- 
Reserved Fund, invested in Consols, as per | ings in Princes-street, Mansion-house- 
contra 000 6nn0os chsh Ceseonenaeons 94,633 10 street, Argyll-place, and Fleet-street ; and 


—_——_————|_ Lease and Fixtures of 4, Pall-malleast .. 108,775 45 
10,133,024 1 3 
DNs tsitere cov dsvievs 70,786 30 | 


£10,203,810 4 3| 


APPROPRIATION OF THE SURPLUS 

| Surplus, as above, after deducting all Expenses 
and Interest (42,7661. 16s. 6d.) paid or due 
to Customers, on their Current and Deposit 
RRCOURES. 00.0. cove cece ce cccccecses cosnce See Bi O 


£10,203,810 43 


Dividend on paid-up Capital, for— 
Half-year, to 3lst Deeember 1859, now de- 
clared, at 5 per Cent. ............00+-+. £36,000 0 0 
Bonus now declared, at 2} per Cent. ........ 18,000 0 0 
54,000 0 0 
Carried to Profit and Loss New Account, viz. :— 
Rebate of Interest on Bills not yet due .... 10,782 18 7 

EE WUE o5 wu von vcuenans otnntues 6,003 4 5 

0 


£70,786 3 £70,786 3 0 


The Governor then declared a Dividend for the past Half-year of 5 per Cent., and a Bonus of 2} per Cent. on the 
paid-up Capital of the Company, clear of Income-tax. 

It was Resolved unanimously — 

That the Report now read be agreed to, printed, and circulated among the Proprietors. 

That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to Sir Peter Launig, the Governor, the Deputy-Governor, and the 

Directors, for their eminently judicious management of the Bank during the past half-year. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. W. W. Scruuczour, the General Manager; Mr. Barton, the 

Deputy Manager; Mr. Inapes, the Manager of the Regent-street Branch; Mr. Wient, the Manager of the 

Charing-cross Branch; Mr. Bearrie, the Manager of the Temple-bar Branch; and to Mr. Henry Newmancu, 

the Secretary, for the zealous and efficient mauner in which they have discharged their several duties. 


(Signed) P. LAURIE, Governor. 
That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Sir Pevrn Lavurm, the Governor, for his able and courteous con- 
duct in the Chair. 
(Signed) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy-Governor. 


Extracted from the Minutes. 


HENRY NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


MAYALL, and 


Other artiete and ta sooomppatet by BIOGRAPHIES: 


and fuc-simile AUTOGRA HS of the persons repre- 
seni 5 





IN THE 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
The followiny have already appeared: 


1. Wilkie Collins, Esq, 10. Lord Brougham. 
2. J. E. Millais, Esq. ll. George Grote, . 
3. Right Hon. W. E. Glad-| 12. pees Coe, 
stone, M.P. 13. Baron von Humbol 
4, Charles Dickens, Esq. 14, Earl S 
5. James Hannay, Esq. 1. Syncs Lady Mor; 
6. Charles Mackay, Esq. 16. W. Howard Esq. 
7. William Hunt, dent). 


8. Count de Montalembert. 

9. Judge Haliburton. ’ 
19. James Robinson Planché. 

The above may still be had by those who wish to 

sess the entire series, price 4d. each, with the 

(or monthly parts) of the Criric with which they were- 

presented. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS, 








AMONG OTHERS, 
ARE IN PREPARATION. 
Sir E. B. Lytton. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 
M. Guizot. S. Phelps, Esq. 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
A. Tennyson, Esq. Professor Owen. 
Lord Macaulay. Geo. Cruikshank, 
W. C. Bryant, Esq. Professor Sedgwick. 
Mrs, Stowe, Dr. Whewell. 
M. Alexander Dumas. M. W. B: 
sydney Dobell, Esq. ne The Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 
Alexander Smith, Bsq. Earl of Carlisle. 
M. Arnold, Esq. Sir A. 
A. Panizzi, Esq. Professor Airy. 
Pag Brodie. 2s = —. Esq 
R. W. Emerson, Esq. any Fonblanque, > 
J. Gi 5 Mr. ana Mrs. ae Hall. 


ibson. 
Mr. and Mrs, rowning. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan. 
W. tfolman Hunt, Esq. J. Esq. 


. B. Buckstone, . 
Sir David Brewster. 














Pretessor Longfellow. = 
O. Holmes, tg Samuel Lever, Esq, 
W. H. Prescott, Esq. William and Mary Howitt. 
J.C. Adams, Esq. G. Lanee, —_— 
Lord Campbell. . HH. cay ‘ 
Sir E. Landseer. John Stuart Mill, Esq. 
Sir C. Eastlake. yard, Esq. 
Charles Reade, M. T. Gautier. 
Professor Aytoun. M. Scribe. 
J. H. Foley, Esq. M. Louis Blanc. 
Baron Marochetti. M. Victor Hugo. 
— Mulready, Esq. Buchanan Read, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. Mrs. Sigourney. ‘ 
W. Macready, te B. W. , Esq. (Barry 
Theodore Martin, Ese PR ey 5 
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Thomas W: ay Benjamin Webster, Esq. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. | Madame Ristori. 
Mrs. Stirling. 








THE CRITIC is a journal exclusively devoted to Lite- 
rature, Art, and Science. It contains reviews of all the 

rincipal books issued both at home and abroad, and 
Tists 0 all the British and foreign books that are pub- 
lished. These reviews and the articles upon Science, 
Archeology, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and the D: 
are contributed by writers of known and establish 
reputations. The object of the conductors of THE 
Critic is to make it as perfect a record as possible of 
the peagrees wate tains pies: 2 each week in 
every department of knowledge of w that journal 
takes cognisance. For this purpose there is no delay in 
reviewing books as soon as they appear from the press, 
and no pains are spared in making the news of the week 
in all the various branches as complete as possible. The 

meetings of the leading societies are a, re under 
the superintendence of a distin tific man, 
and notices of future meetings are given. Great atten- 
tion is also paid to foreign literature, and competent 
correspondents have been secured in France, Germany, 
Italy, and America, 

Tue Critic is published on Friday morning, at twelve 
o’clock, and forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom by 
mail and trains of the same day. 
To be had by order of +» ~ -——amnenes at all 
Railway Stations. 
Price 6d., or 7d. stamped.—Subscription, 6s. 6d. per 

=. a in advance; or a specimen copy in return 

or five ps. 


Orders received at the Office, 





N.B. The Dividend and Bonus will! be payable on and after Fripay, the 20th instant. 


19, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Now ready, in Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12s. 


CROCKFORD’S 


Clerical Directory, 


FOR 1860 (Second Year): 


BEING 


A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
BOOK OF REFERENCE 


ALL FACTS RELATING T0 THE 
CLERGY AND THE CHURCH. 


——~—-——- 


"THE . CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, 

in Alphabetical order, the Name and Address of 
-every Cler; an in England and Wales, and, in addi- 
‘tion, the whole of the facts having reference to himself, 
or to the Living or Curacy (as the case may be) which 
he holds. It presents at one view a Conspectus of the 
Collegiate, Clerical, and Literary Career, and of the 
present position of each Clergyman, besides giving a large 
tivng. of the statistical information in reference to 


This vast and varied collection of facts and dates relat- 
ing to the Clergy and the Church may be fully relied on 
for accuracy, te, Meee > obtained by a fourfold canvass 
of the whole of the English Clergy. The cost of collection 
and compilation has been very great, but the Publisher 
believes that he has succeeded in producing the most use- 
ful, because most complete and comprehensive, Directory 
= ~ = 'y and the Church which has yet been offered 
‘to the Public. 


As the CLErtIcAL Drrecrory is the only reference- 
‘book of the kind which correctly gives the Addresses of 
the Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counting- 
‘house as in the Library. 








CONTENTS of the CLERICAL 
DIRECTORY : 


SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of every 
Cler; _ in England and Wales, with the real Address 
ost-town. 


The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNIVERSITY 
of which each is or has been a Member, with the dates of 
the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Fellowships, and Tutorships 
held by each, as well as all Academical Honours, Prizes, 
and Degrees. 


HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with the Diocese 
and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 


PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by each Cler- 

gman. from the bmp wy Curate to the Primate of all 

a. with the date of Seen a my Name and Address 

of Patron, and amount of Stipend. (In numerous instances 

the whole of a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also 
registered.) 


‘BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical Benefices, 
with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name and Address of 
Patron, amount of Tithe, Acreage of Glebe, Augmenta- 
tions, Er ‘owment, Glebe House or Rectory, gross Value to 
the Beneiiced, and amount of population. 


EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS—such as 
Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, Rural Dean, Justice of the 
Peace, Master of an Endowed or Public School—are added 
in each instance. 


DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such as Bishop, 


Dean, Chapter; Canon, Archdeacon, Prebend, with the date 
and yearly value of each Appointment—are likewise noted. 


BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergymen are described 
in each instance, with all particulars as to Title, Size, Pub- 
lisher, date of Publication, and Price. 


REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Appointments is 
— perfectly easy by meats of a separate and ample 
ndex. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Returns supplied to the Editor of the CLERICAL 
Drrectory are corrected in proof by the Clergymen to whom 
‘they have reference.’’—Zimes Correspondent, 30th June, 1859. 


“That it has been in every particular compiled with the 
most scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be 
little doubt also that it will at once take its place in the library 
3 the standard book of reference in relation to the Clergy.”"— 
Morning Herald. 


“ CROCKFoRD'’s CLERICAL Directory is an undisputed 
authority.” —Globe. 


“This work is what it professes to be, a biographical and 
statistical book of reference for facts relating to the Clergy 
and the Church. We feel sure that the CLERICAL DrmEcTORY 
ya soon supersede the old-fashioned ‘ Clergy List.’ ’’—Cowr? 

Yircula: 


“ The value of the CLerrcaL Drrecrory is in the proof that 
it affords how small the general incomes of the Clergy are.""— 
Saturday Review. 


“Containing not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 
‘but such additional information as makes it a Biographical 
Directory.” —Notes and Queries. 


“ This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
¥ ference as regards the Clergy and the Church.”—Free- 
masons’ Magazine. 





May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, 
‘bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., Ld JOHN 
‘CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Dire Offices, 19 
‘Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 


{Specimen Pages will be supplied Gratis, on application 
by Letter or otherwise.) 





Now ready, 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


THE STRATFORD EDITION OF 


SHAKSPERE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO. 





Now ready, fop. 8vo. neatly printed, price 1s. 


MACAULAY, 
THE HISTORIAN, STATESMAN, AND ESSAYIST: 
ANECDOTES 


OF HIS 
LIFE AND LITERARY LABOURS; 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
EARLY AND UNKNOWN WRITINGS. 


*,* Also a fine paper edition, cloth, neat, with a PHoroGRAPHIC PorTRAIT (the only one known to have been 
taken) by MAULL and PoOLYBLANK, price 2s. 6d. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





Now ready, post 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


RUBBING THE GILT OFF: 


A WEST-END BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 


BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Author of “ Under Bow Bells: a City Book for all Readers.” With an Illustration. 
CONTENTS : 


An Official Scarecrow. 

A Model Theatre. 

The Suffering Sinecurist. 
A National Christmas Bill. 
The Social Reformer. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 
No. I. (for January, 1860) is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at all Rail ions, pri ; 
with Two Illustrations and Map. aie. 
CONTENTS, 
1, Framley Parsonage. Chap. I. Omnes omnia bona | 5. Father Prout's Inaugurati di 
dicere. Chap. IT. The Framley Set, and the Chal- | “Vanity Fair.” pe Sinton ef 
" eon tie Set. bag III. ato. Our Volunteers. 
. The Chinese and the ‘ Outer Barbarians.” A Man of Letters of the Last Generation. 
3. Lovel, the Widower. Chap. I. The Bachelor of The Search for Sir J. Franklin (from the Private 


Beak-street. Journal of an Officer of the ‘ Fox. 
4. Studies in Animal Life. . The First Morning of 1860. ’ 


. Roundabout Papers. No. I. Ona Lazy Idle Boy. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 3s., demy 8vo., bound in cloth and giit lettered, 


Christmas Decoration of Churches. 


With Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 


The Humiliation of Fogmoor. 
A Pet of the Law. 

Navy Dry Rot. 

How to make a Madman. 
Nine Kings. 


Mudfog on Colonies. 

The Diplomatic World. 
The Man behind my Chair. 
Wanted, a Court Guide. 








So PAHS 


- 








By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., ° 

Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society ; Author of “ An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &e. 
CONTENTS: 

Introduction :—Antiquity of the custom, its meaning, Churchyard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Door, 

beauty, associations. and Windows, Wall-spaces, Screens, Reredos, Stan- 

How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, dards and Coronz, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables 
Texts, Banners, &c. &e. 


How to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, Conclusion. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


THE FIELD ALMANAC FOR 1860 


TWELVE LARGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANSDELL AND OTHERS. 
Price 1s., or a copy in return for 14 stamps. 
346, STRAND, W.C. 


WILD SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 


Having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made exclusively for THE FIELD), he will next week “commence 
a weekly narrative of his experiences and exploits in the columns of 


THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


To be continued weekly. 
Mr. BERKELEY’s experiences in the Far West have been very varied ; his success in 
And other wild animals hag been unprecedented. 
THE FIELD is devoted to a record of Sports, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country Parsuits. 
Published weekly, price 6d. ; or a copy in return for seven stamps. Subscription, 7s. 7d. per quarter ; 15s. 2d. half 


yearly ; 30s. 4d. per year. 
OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. S. 8S. HILL’S NEW TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
RAVELS in PERU and MEXICO. By 
8. 8. HILL, Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” &c. 
London : LonGMaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ropers. 


NEW WORK BY DR. HENRY M‘CORMAC. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, ” ce 9s. 6d, cloth. 
SPIRATIONS from the INNER, the 
SPIRITUAL i aiming to reconcile Religion, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Art with Faith and Hope, Love and 
Immortality. By HENRY M‘CORMAC, M.D. 








_ London : Loneman, ¢ Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
DEARCE’S ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
of PASCAL’S WOK'{S, Provincial Letters, Thoughts 
on Religion, and Evidences of Christianity, and Miscellaneous 
Writings. 3 vols. together or separately, 8s. 6d.each. 
LONGMAN and Co. 
[THE EDINBURGH | REVIEW.—No. 
CCXXYV. is publishes THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS 
I. Mortality in Trades and Professions, 
If. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
III. Roger: on the Coal-fields of America and Britain. 
IV. Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan. 
Y. Sir A. Alison’s History of Europe. 
VL. Acclimatisation of Animals. 
VIL. Progress of Legal Reform. 
VIII. Souvenirs and Correspondence of Mme. Recamier. 
IX. British Taxation. 
Lord Macaulay. 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. &C. BLACK. _ 





HE LEADER and SATURDAY ANA- 


LYST, a Weekly Review and Record of Political, 
Literary, and Artistic Events: consisting of entirely Original 
Articles and Essays. by writers of the highest ability in their 
various pursuits. Published every Saturday in time for the 
morning mails, with a Friday Evening edition in time for the 
= mails. Price 5d.; stamped, 6d.; a quarter, 6s. 6d. per 





post 
‘Office, 18, Catherine-street, W.C. Order of any Newsvendor. 


w. Cc. ae NNETT'S — 
Price 3s. 6d. clot 


Navies BY A SON G- ‘WRI’ rER. By 
. C. BENNETT. 
“ A little more rae. and finish, and Mr. Bennett might 
Tooder the Beranger of England. He is a genuine poet.”— 
ader 
“ When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
= song-writer who can be compared to him.’ "Illustrated 
umes, 
‘This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic lite- 
ature of the day."’"—Morning Chronicle. 
* This volume ought to meet w ith public favour.’ 
‘* He writes like a true poet.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile vein 
of poetry.” —John Bull. 
BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 1s. 


QUEEN ELEANOR'S VENGEANCE. 3s. 6d. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 190, Piccadilly, 


THE ART of ILLUMIN ATING, as prac- 

tised in Europe from the Earliest Times. Illustrated by 
Initial Letters and Alphabets, selected from the British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, and other valuable 
collections. By W. R. TYMMS. With an Essay on the Art, 
and Instrnetions as to its Practice in the present day, by 
M. DIGBY WYATT, Architect. Publishing in Parts of 8 or 9 
plates, price 5s. 

London: Day and Son, _Lithographers to the Queen. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Small 4to. elegant. 1/. 1s ; coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d., 
x Ty ° la hl r al . 
HE WAR in ITALY: a Series of Forty 
brilliant Illustrations of all Events and Places of inte- 
rest, from Drawings made during the campaign and on the 
various spots, by Signor CARLO BOSSOLI, of Turin, by per- 
mission of the Allied Sovereigns; with an Historical Narrative 
by the Author of the 7imes’ “ Letters from the Allied Camp,” 
a vigorous and connected account of the Campaign, which 
will possess inestimable value as the production of an eye- 
— from first to last of the rapidly-succeeding events of 
the war. 
Subscribers’ names received by Day and Soy, Lithographers 
to the Queen, I andon. 


THE MOST SP LE NDID GIFT-BOOK OF THE SE ASON, 





— Observer. 


QOME of my BUSH FRIENDS in 
TASM: ANTA. By Mrs. LOUISA ANN MEREDITH, 
Author of “Our Wild Flowers" (English), “ Romance of 


Nature,’ “ Notes and Sketches of New South Wales,” “My 
Home in Tasmania,” &c. 

This beautifal work will be small folio, and contains 14 Plates 
in Chromo-lithography of the Flowers, Berries. and Insects 
of Tasmania, and elegantly designed Borders. Initial Letters, 
and other accessories from the same source. The text consists 








of original Poems, with Prose Descriptions of Localities, 
Bot anical Peculiarities, &c. &c. The binding will be novel and 
elegat ~ Price 2/. 2s.; or extra bound in leather, 3/. 3s. 


London: Day and Soy, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate- | 
street, L Lincoln’ s-inn-fields. 


NEW Arr- UNION. Limited to 5000 | 


Subscribers.—For a subscription of One Guinea will be 
given a set of seven of the finest large line engravings ever 
issued, the proof impressions of which were published at 
Seventy Guineas. They are of world-wide celebrity and_un- 
dying interest. Each of the seven given for the Guinea Sub- 
scription is of more value than the “single print usuz ally given 
by Art-Unions for the same sum. The plates will be destroyed 
80 soon as the 5000 sets are absorbed, so that each Subscriber 
will thereupon hold a property worth at least 10s. 6d. an 
impression, or Sl. 13s. 6d. for the set of seven; and, as no 
more copies can be produced, it may be relied upon that 
before long the set will be worth 7/. 7s., or more. 

Tpon application, a Sct of the E ngraving $ will be sent for 
Inspection anywhere in London. 

Specimens may be seen, and Prospectuses obtained, at Day 
an 1Son’s, Lithographers tothe Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
nn-fields, London. 


E ISTOIKE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 


une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 
tion de M. Durny, format in-12, breché en vente: s. d. 
La terre et I" ‘homme, par A. Maury ae covetcens 5 
Chronologie universelle, = C. Dreyss 5 0 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin 
Histoire greeque, par V. Duruy 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy 
Histoire de France, par V. Duruy, 2 vol. 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Vasary, 2 vol. 
Histoire d'Italie, par J. Zeller . 4 
Histoire des Etats scandinav es. ‘par 7 "Geffroy 38 
Histoire des Arabes, par M. Sédillot...... ne 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot . .4 
4 
4 
4 
















4 
oe 4 
. 3 6 

8 

9 





Histoire de la littérature grecque, par M.A. Pierron... 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par méme auteur... 
Histoire de la littérature francaise, par M. J. Demo seot 
HACHETTE and Co., 18, K a William-street, London, 


0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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DEAN AND SON’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 


COMIC BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Plain, 1s. ; Coloured, 1s. 6d., boards, 
(THINGS NOT GENERALLY SEEN: a 


wets cate Panorama. he ROWBOTHAM. 
n, 1s. ; Coloured, 


RANDOM SHOTS at ALL ‘KINDS of GAME. 


Fancy W' snp. A Comic Picture Annual for every Month, 
on Stone. By W. ROWBOTHAM. Bound in boards as 


Panorama, 
Price 2s. 6d.; Coloured, 3s. 6d., beards, 
ECHOES: a Comic Book of Plates. 
to “ Shadows.”’ By J. V. BARRET. 
In imp. 16mo, price 1s. boards, 
FUN and FROLIC; or, Parlour Amusements for 
the Young. A book for all Homes. - Full of Illustrations. 
Tlluminated cover. 
New DANS cloth, 
VICTORIA DANSE D 
Preceptor, with all the latest dances, 
DEAN and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill. 


Companion 


It edges, 1s., 


MONDE, Quadrille 





royal 16mo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 
PRING BUDS, SUMMER FLOWERS, 
AUTUMN L EAVES, and WINTER BERRIES; a 
beautiful Present for all Seasons. By Mrs. U PCHER 
COUSENS. With 6 full-page Illustrations printed in oil 
colours by — 8 process, 
royal 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

ADVENTU TRES of a SUNBEAM, and other Tales, 
in Verse. By Miss GROVE. With Engravin gs by BIRKET 
Foster, Frontispiece by CLayTon, and Illustrated Title-page 
by RicHaRD - LE. 

1 crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

NOTABLE. WOMEN, and the Story of their Lives 
and Characteristics. By ‘Miss CLAYTON. A Book for 
Young Ladies. Beautifully illustrated with 16 full-page 
Iilustrations. 

rown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

REMARKABL E MEN: their Lives and Adven- 
tures. A Book for Boys. By M. 8. COCKAYNE. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. 

In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MINISTERING WOMEN;; or, the Heroines of 
Missionary Enterprise. Edited by the Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 
Author of “The Voiees of the Night,"’ &c, Illustrated with 8 
full-page Illustrations, by B. CLayTon. 

8vo. feap. cloth gilt, 5s. 

DURNDALE; or, Woman’s Duties and Woman's 
Worth. A Tale of great interest, founded ontruth. By Mrs. 
ere SN gps 

. 8V0. 2s. ; or 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

NEW "BO rs’ BOOK by M. H. BARKER (the 
Old Sailor).—THE FOUR P.'s: viz., Piety, Prudence, Pa- 
tience, and Perseverance; or, the Fortunes of Frank. A Tale 
of the Sea. With Frontispiece and Illustrated Title, and five 
full-page Wood Engravings by J. V. BaARRET. Just the book 
to make boys wiser, better, and happier. 

In feap. Svo. 28. ; or 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 

GOOD and BAD; or, Tales for the Evening 
Twilight, a Book of Tales for Girls. By Miss ANNA MARIA 
SARGEANT. With 8 Illustrations. 

In royal 4to. 1s. 6d. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, 

DEAN’S DELIGHTFUL PICTURE-BOOK for 
HAPPY HOURS. With nearly 100 Coloured Pictures, and 
Verses to each Picture, by JAMES BISHOP. 

In demy 18mo. cloth — 3s., os Companions for the 
, First § 

SCRIPTURE TE "AG SH INGS. “for the YOUNG. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, of Finsbury 
Chapel. A good Sunday Reading-book for the Young. With 
4 Illustrations, and Frontispiece in Colours, by B. CLarTon. 

The FAMILY DOMESTIC HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. Adapted for any Year, and any Time 
~ the Year. In a very attractive cover, printed in Colours, 

ls. 
Drawn and Soy, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E. Cc. 





Now vendy, New E dition, in crown 1 8vO. with an ‘Illus 
tration, 5s, 
QUIT 8! 
By the Author of “ The Initials.” 

“ A most interesting novel. The interest is satisfac- 
| torily maintained throughout. The character of Leonora 
| is constantly kept before us, and we never lose sight of a 
very charming person. Her attractions are undeniable.” 


— Times. 


| 
} 





London: Ric HARD BENTLEY, New  Burlington- “street. 





Now ready, in 8vo. with numerons Illustrations, 1: a 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author “Aspen Court.” 


From the Atheneum. 

“The opening pages are full of a broad humour and 
hearty spirit of caricature that recall the days when we 
first laughed over ‘ Pickwick ;’ while the closing ones are 
made up of those melodramatic effects of which Mr. 
Shirley Brooks is so perfect a master, and of a few ex- 
quisitely pathetic scenes that will not fail to maintain 
their author's reputation.” 


Morning Post. 

“ A really entertaining book is a great boon, and plea- 
santer reading than ‘The Gordian Knot’ it would be 
hard to find.” 

London: RIcH ARD BENTLEY, New Burlington- -street. 


CARR'S 2 NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON 
10s. 6d. 
CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE. 3rd edit. 7s 6d. 
CARR'S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s. 6d. 


*,* The NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, with 2000 
additional Names, is by “ far the most complete of its dimen- 
sions.” It is indispensable to all who wish to see the pronun- 
ciation of proper names established by proof; and, being 
furnished with the “amplest materials for reference and illuse 
tration, no similar work can be compared with it. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
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Farrar’ 's Julian Home 47 
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The Vicar of Lyssel 48 
Short Notices 48 
Miscellaneous: 
Brewer's Works of Roger Bacon ... - 48 
Fairholt's Gog and Magog, the Giants of Guildhall svovem 49 
Some of my Bush Friends in Tasmania. By Louisa 
Anne Meredith 
Bossoli's Drawings Of the Warin Italy ....0.....0.esecse woeees 49 
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That's It; or, Plain Teaching 3 
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51. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N MONDAY, the mortal remains of Tuomas Basrneron 
Macavtay, Lord Macautay, were laid among the illustrious 
dead whose resting-places are in that corner of the great Abbey 
reserved for the intellectually noble. The ceremony was not an 
imposing one. Few ceremonies are worthy the solemnity of such 
events, and when a really great man is buried the simplicity of the 
act is the best tribute to bis merit. When a great soldier is carried 
to his grave, a plain oak coffin upon a gun-carriage is a fitter vehicle 
than all the plumed bearers, ornamented catafalques, and gaudy 
mockeries that ever were invented by the lugubrious art of 
the undertaker. Such, however, is the power of fashion—to 
whom all must bow—that it is next to impossible to press 
the simple ceremonies of the battle-field into the service of every- 
day life. Considering the number of “distinguished persons,” 
and especially of peers and members of the House of Commons, who 
desired to be present at the obsequies of the departed historian— 
considering also the hundred empty carriages sent to follow his bier— 
some amount of undertaking vanities was necessary; and had these 
been well and decorously attended to, nothing need have been said. 
We cannot, however, ignore the fact that the manner in which the 
funeral was conducted was unworthy of the occasion ; that the authori- 
ties at Westminster Abbey so mismanaged the affair that scarcely a rag 
of black cloth was to be seen ; and that, after a great pretence of exclu- 
siveness in the issue of the tickets for admission, literature was all but 
unrepresented at the grave, and women and children in gay apparel, and 
even flunkies, were admitted, to mar the solemn effect of the scene. We 
have no doubt that the gentleman who undertook the distribution of 
the tickets acted for the best, according to his information, and 
that he exercised a wise discrimination in making his selection from 
the applicants ; that, however, was not the way in which the busi- 
ness should have been conducted. The proper course would have 
been, not to leave it to the option of people to apply—a mode of pro- 
ceeding certain to end in embarrassment and dissatisfaction—but to 
havesent special cards of invitation to those who had a right tobe present 
—the personal friends of the deceased, the foremost men in literature, 
science, and art, the leading statesmen and public men of the day, and 
the representatives of the press. Had this keen done, there would 
have been no difficulty, nothing indecorous; no one would have had 
a right to be dissatisfied; and Macaunay would have been attended 
to his grave by at least a more representative body of literary men 
than came together in Poets’ Corner on Monday. 

The Times good-naturedly pointed out that no leading member of 
the ‘ory party went to do honour to the great Whig writer. What 
then is Lord Stanxey, who was present? Surely a leading member 
of the Tory party! But why was not Disraztt there—not as repre- 
senting either Whig orTory, but as a member of that mighty Republic 
of Letters of which the great dead was so conspicuous a citizen ? 


A® INTERESTING MEETING took place a few days ago in 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi. Under the 
somewhat imposing title of ‘* Conference of Schoolmasters,” a number 
of gentlemen engaged more or less in educational pursuits assembled 
in order to try if their collective wisdom could give birth to some 
scheme whereby the operation of the University local examinations 
should be assimilated. As the examinations are now conducted, the 
successful examinee under the Cambridge rules has to be content 
with a simple certificate of competency, while the Oxford examiners 
are ready to dub their candidate A.A. The conference extended 
over two days, and will, we think, be ultimately productive of some 
good. The meeting of the first day is chiefly remarkable tor the 
quantity of nonsense that was talked; though this perhaps is of little 
consequence, as, with the exception of the chairman and two members 
of the Cambridge Syndicate, none but very minor celebrities in the 
educational world were present on that occasion. We must, how- 
ever, express our approbation of a resolution proposed by Mr. 
Tempteton, to the effect that the Cambridge plan of examining 
candidates in Scripture, and allowing Dissenters to take up some 
other religious book for examination in lieu of the Liturgy and 
Catechism, is superior to that adopted at the sister University. 

On the second day, among other educational magnates, Dr. Temrre, 
of Rugby, and Mr. Barry, of Leeds, were present, and loomed 
largely among the masters of commercial academies who had achieved 
the required test of passing at least three candidates at the Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations. A number of impracticable schemes, 
excellently calculated to fetter the action of the two Universities, 
were mooted and proposed on this occasion, as before ; and we were 
therefore glad to find that an amendment of Mr, Barry was 
carried, by a large majority, to the effect “that this meeting 
considers that the schoolmasters have not yet had sufficient 
experience of the two schemes to make any recommendation 
to the Universities.” Dr. Tempre showed clearly the utter absur- 
dity of Mr. Howson’s proposition, ‘“ that an aggregate classification 
of the seniors is to be preferred to a sectional arrangement, as more 
conducive to the designation of real merit, and more favourable to the 
regular progress of school-work ;” in other words, that a boy who 
does his classics and mathematics badly (we may say this, considering 
how moderate is the knowledge which enables a candidate to pass) is 














to be preferred to a boy who does one or the other fairly. We think 
that it will be ultimately necessary for the two Universities, in order 
to avoid an antagonistic position, to devise some joint plan of action 
in these examinations. 


QUESTION OF SCIENTIFIC INTEREST has arisen between 
LA. French and English astronomers which is likely to beget nearly 
as much discussion as the celebrated Apams-Levirrter case. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that in the course of last 
September M. Leverrter communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences the discovery of a new planetary body between Mercury and 
the Sun. According to the French astronomer, the discovery was made 
by a Dr. LescarBautt, an amateur astronomer, residing at Orgéres, 
in the Department of Eure-et-Loire. This gentleman, on the 26th of 
March last, observed the transit of a body over the disk of the sun, 
and ascertained by calculation that the chord described by 
the planet subtended an arc of about 9 minutes and 13 seconds. 
These calculations were examined by M. Leverrrer, who corrected 
them to the extent of making the body subtend an are of 9 minutes 
and 17 seconds—the mistake having probably arisen from the im- 
perfect and self-made apparatus of the Doctor; and the result of the 
investigation was, that there is a small planetary body between Mercury 
and the Sun, whose distance from the solar body does not exceed 
seven degrees at its greatest elongation, and whose diameter is not 
much more than 1000 miles. 

. Judging from M. Leverrter’s communication, he seems to have been 
quite unaware that this body has been observed before. Such, 
however, is the case. It was first seen by a Mr. Lrore in January 
1818; and Mr. Scorr (Chamberlain of Lincoln) saw and noted it in 
the summer of 1847. Mr. Scort, putting forth his claims to inde- 
pendent discovery, states that he communicated the fact to Mr. 
Aszatt, a Fellow of the Astronomical Society ; but that gentleman 
thought that he, an unpractised observer, had been deceived by one 
of the solar spots. Subsequently, however, Mr. Scorr communi- 
cated his observation to Dr. Dicx, who confirmed his convictions, 
and noted it in his Celestial Summary. It is to be noted, however, 
that, whereas Dr. Lescarnaunr’s measurement assigns 1000 miles as 
the diameter of the body, Mr. Scorr is of opinion that the body 
which he observed was at least four times that size. It remains, 
therefore, to be seen whether there are not several such bodies 
moving between Mercury and the centre of our system—a theory to 
which Mr. Scorr apparently inclines. 








MERICA, it would seem, will not be alone in the task of 
clearing up what Captain M‘Cxistock’s researches have left to 
be investigated about the gloomy regions of the Pole. Mr. Wirr1as 
Parker Snow, who is already known in connection with Arctic 
matters, is getting up an expedition; and subscriptions are alread; 
flowing in to aid him in his object. Ie argues, rightly enough, 
that it is by no means clear that all the members of the crews of the 
Erebus and Terror are dead. The death of Sir Jonny FRANKLIN is 
ascertained beyond all doubt; the loss of certain of his officers is 
also accounted for; and Captain M‘Crinrocx discovered the remains 
of three others who had died between Cape Victory and the Great 
Fish River. This, however, by no means exhausts the list. There 
landed at Cape Victory, when the abandonment of the ships was de- 
termined upon, a hundred and five strong men. Is it proved that they 
have all perished? Mr. Snow thinks not; and he thinks moreover 
that, whatever may be the melancholy satisfaction which the certainty 
of her husband's fate may bring to Lady Franxurs, it is due to the 
wives of the brave men who still remain to be accounted for that 
the search should not be abandoned, now that the exact locality of 
the disaster is ascertained beyond adoubt. It would indeed bring shame 
upon us as a nation, if (to use Mr. Sxow’s words) ‘“ another bold 
Yankee whaler were to pick up and offer to us, not one of the lately- 
abandoned ships, but a living soul of the Franklin crews, or the full 
and authentic records of their fate.” We have little doubt that, if Mr. 
Syow succeed in satisfying the public of his fitness for conducting such 
an expedition, the means will not be wanting. 








seen numerous streaks or narrow lines, about one hundred in number, which 
appear, perhaps, more like narrow furrows than anything else. Sometimes they 
spread themselves on the lunar disc in straight lines, sometimes they are slight!) 
curved, in every case they are shut in between stiff parallel borders. It !sa 
often been supposed that these furrows, the true nature of which has remaire: 
hitherto unknown, represent the beds of ancient dried-up rivers, or rivers tl» 
have not yet ceased to flow. Other astronomers think they are streams of lata 
which have been vomited by lunar volcanoes, and which reflect the light of tli 
sun with more intensity than the adjacent regions. M. Schwabe, a Germ: 
astronomer, endeavours, however, to give them another explanation. He ha: 
published in the Astronomische Nachrichten some facts which tend to show thet 
these lines are the result of a vegetation on the surface ofthe moon. According t» 
the author, if the surface of the moon be examined attentively with a good 
telescope and a proper illumination, we discover between the lines or luminous 
furrows of the high mountain called Tycho, and on different other points. « 
quantity of very delicate parallel lines of a greenish tint, which were not visible 
some months before the observation, apd which disappear a few months after, 
to return again in the proper season. These lines, which are darker than tl: 
adjacent parts, are clearly the resu't of vegetation; and it is this vegetatior. 
which makes the sterile parts of the moon appear as bright luminous streaks. 
According to M. Schwabe, these lines of vegeta‘ion are more particularly visib!« 
on the very bright parts of the moon which are circumscribed by the mountains 
Hipparcus, Albategnius, Werner, Steflier, Maurolycus, Gemma-Frisius, Pieco- 
lomini, Catharina, Aboufeda, Regio-Montarius, Hell, Gauricius, Wurz-Elaucr, 
Heinsius, and Count Wilhem.—Photographic News. 
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HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
No. I—THE HOUSE OF MURRAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II.—THE LATE MR, MURRAY. 
Joun IL. 
Fleet-street and Albemarle-street, 1793-1843. 

ROM 1793, when he succeeded to the Fleet-street throne, onward 

to 1843, when he died in Albemarle-street, there would seem to be a 
whole half-century of publishing life spent by John II. But from 
these fifty years of nominal reign must be deducted some of compara- 
tive inaction at the commencement of the period. John II. was a 
minor of fifteen, when his father died in the November of 1793, and 
a decade was to elapse before the sceptre was to be in his single 
hand, and he at liberty to do what seemed right in his own eyes. The 
founder of the house left to his eldest son (there were two younger 
daughters) not only the business, but a council of regency to manage 
it and control him. By his last will, dated the 17th September, 1793, 
not a month before his death, the first John Murray nominated four 
executors, among them his widow, Hester Murray, and ‘Archibald 
Paxton, Esq., of Buckingham-street, Strand,”—the last the name of 
one of the four “ advisers and directors ” who, in 1768, “ unanimously 
thought ” that Lieutenant M‘Murray should “ accept of Mr. Sandby’s 
offer.” ‘‘H. Murray,” instead of “J. Murray,” figures in the im- 
print of the Fleet-street publications for a year or two after 
the death of the founder, and then disappears from them 
for ever. In the founder’s will, the mother’s executorship had 
been made contemporaneous with her widowhood ; and by 1795 
she had married, it would seem, “ Henry Paget, Lieutenant in the 
West Norfolk Militia,” and had retired, ipso facto, from the manage- 
ment of the business, The Queen-Regent having withdrawn, the 
Council looked about them for a permanent Premier. They had not 
far to look. Behind the counter of the Fleet-street shop there had 
stood for many years, as confidential assistant of the founder, a Mr. 
Samuel Highley, who devoted himself, we may presume, to developing 
the medical department of the business, while the more brilliant pro- 
prietor patronised the Stuarts and Whitakers, fired off pamphlets 
against evil-doers, and encouraged the rising Isaac D’Israelis. In 
consideration of Mr. Samuel Highley’s long and faithful services, and 
of a payment to be made to him down, it was agreed that he should 
be taken into partnership, and that the style of the firm should be 
‘** Murray and Highley.” The business was to be conducted solely 
by him, and he was to receive half the profits until young John 
Murray attained his majority, on the 27th November 1799, after 
which they were to enjoy equal powers, and “share and share alike.” 
Such was the arrangement made by the executors of the first John 
Murray. 

Mr. Highley was a bookseller of the old school, grave, steady, and 
far from speculative; young John was lively, dashing, not averse 
to amusement, as well as gentlemanly and well-educated (he had 
been to Edinburgh’s famous High School, and at Dr. Burney’s 
academy at Gosport,—among others); the arrangement was not 
likely to last much longer than the youth’s attainment of his 
majority. Staid Mr. Highley had not been Premier much more 
than a year, when he amalgamated, as formerly mentioned, the 
English Review with the Analytical; and very glad he must have been 
to wash his hands of it. Gilbert Stuart was dead; but angry 
Whitaker or angry Whitakerians were still active in its pages. One 
of its later numbers contains a curious notification to “ enraged 
authors,” a class more numerous then than now, when critics (with 
here and there a rare exception) have grown milder and authors less 
irritable, with the altered spirit of the age and the general improve- 
ment (or modification) of morals and manners. ‘ Enraged authors,” 
whose books had been mangled in the English Review, were, it 
appears, in the habit of revenging themselves by sending huge packets 
of matter, abusive or other, through the post-office, to Messrs. Snartsy 
and Highley, at 32, Fleet-street. The postman was always calling on 
economical Mr. Hizhley to pay heavy sums for postage. How 
annoying, to be interrupted in the midst of a steady medical business 
by the postman and the both expensive and abusive matter which he 
brought! Mr. Highley notified, in the English Review itself, to the 
“enraged authors” that thenceforth their unpaid communications 
were to be found unopened at the General Post-office. Soon afterwards 
the English Review merged in the Analytical, and in the transaction of 
his business, medical and general, Mr. Samuel Highley had one 
annoyance the less. 

One-and-twenty came for young John Murray, the future “Emperor 
of the West,” as fellow bibliopolists were afterwards sportively to call 
him—just when the revolution of the 18th Brumaire in Paris was 
leading Napoleon Buonaparte through the Consulate to a real, though 
temporary, Emperorship of the West. When his father died, the 
Girondins had been massacred a few days, the Reign of Terror was at 
its height, and the news which came with every post from Paris 
was not of a kind to liberalise a sensible boy of fifteen, the son of a 
well-to-do Fleet-street bookseller, who bad served his king and 
country in the Marines. When young John attained his majority, it 
was the era of the second coalition against France. Lord Grenville 
himself was about to close the Talleyrand correspondence, and refuse 
French overtures for peace. Falling, in his circumstances, upon those 
times, John Murray became a Tory, and it is evident that his 








Toryism was not one merely of business and connection, but of 
conviction—an important matter to the literature of the party. Not 
on this account, surely, did young John Murray find it inconvenient 
or incongruous to journey further on the pilgrimage of business-life 
wish aldealy Me, Demnel Mahler... aie. Mitte anes tans tah a 
Tory of the Tories, and by no means discontented with a war which 
increased the numbers of medical students and enlivened the demand 
for medical books. But the young Tory, John, and the old Tory, 
Samuel, had other discrepancies not easily adjusted. One was a 

and frolicsome youth, the other a grave and reverend senior : what 
more need be said? They parted not only friendly but pleasantly. 
There was, of course, a formal deed of separation (dated 25th March, 
1803) ; but another anda principal act of the parting was anything but 
formal,—who was to remain at No. 32? It was young John, no 
doubt, who sportively proposed that they should draw lots for the 
privilege of retaining those old-established premises; and Mr, Highley 
must have rather reluctantly consented to ‘“‘ what I cannot help con- 
sidering, Mr. Murray, a very unbusiness-like proposal, one which 
your respected father, now in his grave, would, I am sure, have 
greatly disapproved of.” The lots, however, were drawn, and No. 32 
remained in possession of fortunate young John—for a time. Mr. 
Highley migrated, with the whole of the medical business (as 
per agreement), to a neighbouring shop at 24. It is pleasant to think 
that the ex-Premier returned again to what had been his Downing- 
street, when in 1812—but we are anticipating. 

It was in the early spring of 1803, then, that John Murray, 
in the hey-day of ate full of spirit, energy, and enterprise, 
shook hands with Mr. Samuel Highley, saw him to the shop- 
door, and stepped again along the floor with the firm proud 
tread of a master, monarch of all he surveyed. His future coadju- 
tors, as well as he himself, had advanced a stage since we looked 
at them in last chapter. William Gifford was no longer the 
obscure tutor of kind Earl Grosvenor’s son. The author of the 
‘“‘ Baviad ” was a noted man, not merely in literary but in political 
circles ; for had he not been, during its year of existence, editor of 
the Anti-Jacobin, and in that capacity received the smiles, and even 
the dinners, of the Pitts and on hay: The Anti-Jacobin was 
dead; but in 1802 the publication of his version of Juvenal 
had proved that its ex-editor was still in vigorous life. In 
1803 Mr. Canning was in opposition, but the opposition that 
leads to office ; he had already been Treasurer of the Navy, and next 
to the heaven-born Pitt he was the hope of his party, for whom the 
Premiership itself was considered a prize looming in the distance. Mr. 
Robert Southey was once more at Bristol, but with his eyes fixed on 
the Cumberland lakes and mountains as his future home; no longer 
dreaming of freedom among the Yankees, but planning a history of 
monachism, and contemplating the glories of the medieval Church, not 
the felicities of American republicanism. The appetites of the little 
Master Croker (whom we saw) had enlarged their range and scope. 
He was then a young man of twenty-two, just called to the Bar, after 
a distinguished career at Trinity College, Dublin, and for whom the 
Secretaryship of the Admiralty was waiting. Young Lord Byron 
was a boy of fifteen at Harrow, with Robert Peel among others for 
his schoolfellow, and learning in the holidays, when he looked in the 
fair face of Mary Chaworth, what it was for a young poet to be in love. 
Mr. Walter Scott had gone through that phase, and was comfortably 
settled in wedded life at his cottage at Lasswade, watching with a poet’s 
eye the young green of the larches on the banks of the Esk; while, 
amid the hum and traffic of Fleet-street, John Murray and Samuel 
Highley were drawing lots for No. 32, and arranging the transfer of 
its medical books to No. 24. Mr. Walter Scott was even rising into 
note, for he had followed up early translations from the German and 
spirited ballads of his own with the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” and the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” was beginning to sing 
itself within him. John Gibson Lockhart was still mere Master Lock- 
hart, of nine, but a very quick precocious boy, speeding thoughtfully 
along the Glasgow streets, and not creeping like a snail unwillingly to 
school. But most interesting of all phenomena to the ardent young 
Fleet-street bookseller of 1803 was the success of a certain northern 
periodical, founded in the September of the preceding year in his 
father’s native city. For the little Francis Jeffrey, whom the reader 
remembers in his cradle, and the fat boy of six, known afterwards 
as the Rev. Sydney Smith, and the young Henry Brougham, unborn 
when the elder Murray corresponded with Gilbert Stuart about an 
Edinburgh Review, were then brilliant and democratic young men; 
and of their friendship and commune in the Modern Athens the 
Edinburgh Review had been born the preceding autumn, to meet 
with immediate and triumphant success. Such an organ of Liberalism 
had never before been seen or heard of. The satirists of the Anti- 
Jacobin had found their match in prose, and Liberalism lay on the 
drawing-room table, no longer expatriated to the pot-house and the 
noisy democratic club. Young John, like his father, kept up con- 
nections with Edinburgh. Blackwood, afterwards of the Magazine, 
was to be his Edinburgh agent, and his future wife was a young Edin- 
burgh lady. The success of the Edinburgh, its bold Liberalism, its 
protests in favour of peace, at a time when war with France was being 
declared again, and the Habeas Corpus was on the point of being 
suspended—what thoughts they must have aroused in the breast of 
the young Tory bookseller of Fleet-street! The English Review that 
had been his father’s was dead, or amalgamated, or both; but could 
there not be something that would rm or neutralise the dangerous 
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and faseinatmg Liberalism of the Edinburgh? Time and young John 
Marray were one day to answer “ Yes!” 

Some three years after the dissolution of partnership, oceurred an 
event which seems to prove that the business at 32, Fieet-street was 
going up, not going down. Mr. John Murray, at the age of 24, 
ararried Miss tt, of Edinburgh, a fair scion of a family long and 
hon known in the book and publishing trade of the Modern 
Athens. Did it arise from the new interest thus given him in domestic 
matters that to this era belongs the publication of Mrs. Rundell’s 
famous cookery-book, the original receipts of which, we have heard, 
came from the mother of the present Admiral Burney, mindful of the 
days when young John was a pupil at Gosport. It was one of the 
first and not. the least lucrative of Mr. Murray's “hits,” and, who 
knows? was perhaps as productive to its owner as ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
itself. Well might Byron playfully sing of a book that has circulated 
for generations by hundreds of thousands: 

Along thy —_ book-shelves shine 

The works deemest most divine, 

The Ast of Cookery and mine, 

My. Murray. 

Mauch of the suecess of Mrs. Rundell, it may be added, was due to 
John Murray’s choice of a title, in which he always excelled. People 
liked ‘“‘ Domestic” Cookery; prior ecookery-books had not done 
justice to the “ domestic” element, it would appear. 

Mr. Jobn, Murray, however, was soon to be seen flying at higher 
game, and meditating collections of something more elevated than 
receipts. In 1805, Walter Scott not only found himself a famous man, 
by publication of the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” but entered 
inte partnership with Ballantyne. To keep the Ballaatyne printing 
press well supplied was now one of Scott's main objects, and he forth- 
with conceived a project of a gigantic edition of the British poets. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, ‘‘ entered into it with eagerness ;” but it was 
found that the London publishers had a similar scheme on foot, and 
were negotiating with Tom Campbell, the Bard of “‘ Hope,” for bio- 
graphical prefaees. Scott at once proposed a coalition—a junction of 
the Edinb and London houses, with Campbell and himself for 
co-editors, But the general body of booksellers refused to admit into 
the collection certain works on the presence of which Scott and Campbell 
insisted, and the scheme came tonothing, so far asthey wereconcerned, 
though it produced the complete edition of the English poets by the 
plodding and useful, though far from brilliant, Alexander Chalmers. 
At this time, the eyes and ears of the young Fleet-street bookseller 
were kept well open. He heard that the scheme had failed so far as 
Seott and Campbell were concerned, and he knew that they were the 
corner-stones of the enterprise. In 1806 the Bard of Hope had 
married and seitled down, “ with fifty guineas in his writing desk,” 
drudging through the day in London, and then retiring to a little 
cottage on Sydenham Heath, arural seclusion which he would scarcely 
recognise now. From quiet Sydenham (the Crystal Palace all un- 
dreamt of as yet) he thus writes* to Walter Scott. in the November 
of 1806, giving us some glimpses of the publisher of Mrs. Rundell 
then first entermg into connections with now celebrated men: 

My Dear Scorr,—A very excellent and gentlemanlike man—albeit a 
bookseller—Murray, of Fieet-street, is willing to give for our joint “ Lives of 
the Poets,” on the plan. we proposed to the. trade a twelvemonth ago, a thousand 
pounds. 

Again : 

Murray is the.only gentleman, except Constable, in the trade. I have sel- 
dom seen a pleasanter man to deal with. 1 foresee no chance of our disagreeing 
about minuter arrangements. 

Once more: 


I would not wish, even in confidence, to say anything ill of the London 
booksellers beyond their deserts; but I assure you that to compare this offer of 
Murray’s with their usual offers is magnanimous indeed. 

The busy Scott backed semehow out of the project. Its chief 
result was Camphell’s “‘ Specimens of the British Poets,” published by 
Murray some ten years later, and for which he gave the Bard of Hope, 
with a liberality not unusual in him, twiee the stipulated sum. Tom 
received 1000/, in lieu of the 500/. agreed on for the ‘* Specimens.” 

With a character such as Campbell gave him, and with the enterprise 
and liberality already displayed, Mr. Murray was not a man to remain 
hidden. Scott may have spoken of him to Constable, or otherwise; 
but at the beginning of the following year, when “the Crafty,” having 
agreed to give the poet of the ‘‘ Lay” 1000 guineas for “*‘ Marmion” 
(not aline of which was written), thought of dividing his risk, he ten- 
dered one-fourth of the copyright to Miller, of Albemarle-street, and 
another fourth to John Murray, of Fleet-street. Murray did not, as 
some young publishers would have done, hesitate to buy what he 
could not have known with any certainty would turn out a profitable 
speculation. The letter which he wrote in reply is worth quoting, as 
showing the spirit with which he regarded his profession—so different 
from that of a mere huckster. “Iam,” he wrote to Constable on the 
6th of February 1807,} “ truly sensible of the kind remembrance of 
me in your liberal purchase. You have rendered Mr. Miller no less 
happy by your admission of him, and we both view it as honourable, 
profitable, and glorious to be coneerned in the publication of a new 
poem by Walter Scott.” “Honourable” and “ glorious,” be it 
Observed, as well as “profitable.”’ A thousand guineas for an 
unseen MS. was a prodigy of publishing liberality in those days; but 
Murray had no reason to repent his enterprise. The conclusion of 
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the history of this his fourth share of ‘‘ Marmion,” one every way 
creditable to him, will be chronicled hereafter. } 

Constable little thought, when he offered the fourth share of 
‘‘ Marmion ” to the comparatively unknown bookseller of Fleet-street, 
that he was fostering the fortunes of one who was destined to be his 
most powerful and dangerous rival, and to outlive, prosperous and 
suveessful, the ruin of the great Edinburgh publisher. Yet so it was. 
The Edinburgh Review was the source of Constable’s influence and 
prosperity, and in the very year after the offer of the share in ‘‘ Mar- 
mion,” John Murray was projecting the Quarterly. It was the year 
of the Orders in Council and of the Treaty of Tilsit between Napoleon 
and Alexander, and both the commercial and political existence of 
England was threatened. At this crisis, the anti-national “ tone” 
(as was thought) of the great Edinburgh organ gave disgust to even 
Liberal Tories. Scott still hung on to the Edinburgh, so far as the 
contribution of literary articles was concerned; but, in spite of old 
friendship with Jeffrey, he found the ground hollow beneath him, 
Towards the close of the year, we find Scott advising Southey to con- 
tribute*to the Edinburgh as a means of increasing his income; and 
when Southey promptly replied that he would not contribute to a journal 
of such politics, Scott rejoins that he perfectly understands his 
reasons, and cordially dislikes the politics of the Edinburgh. But two 
months before Scott’s letter to Southey, the young bookseller of Fleet- 
street was not only projecting the Quarterly, but communicating his 

roject to the personage most likely and most able to encourage it. 
Murray saw justly and clearly that an opposition to the Edinburgh 
could only be organised successfully under the highest auspices, and 
that this was no scheme to be worked, like his father’s English Review, 
by Stuarts and Whitakers. There was one member of the Ministry 
who was an author and a wit as well as a statesman, who had learnt, 
moreover, during the brief career of the Anti-Jacobin, to know some- 
thing of the power wielded by a periodical of talent. That man was 
Canning, to whom, from his position, moreover, it was of great im- 
portance to have public opinion with him in foreign affairs. To him 
Murray addressed himself in the following letter, which clearly 
proves the Fleet-street bookseller to have been the sole and original 
projector of the Quarterly, and which, long rumoured-of vaguely, was 
first printed in his Autobiography by Sir John Barrow, himself a 

copious contributor to the Quarterly : 
Mr. JoHn MuRRAY, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
To THE Rigur HonovrasLe Grorcre Cannine, &c. &c. &c., ws 
Masesty’s PrincipaL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE DrePARTMENI 

or Forreicn Arrarrs, 
September 25, 1807. 

Str,—I venture to address you upon a subject that is not perhaps undesery- 
ing of one moment of your attention. 

There is a work, entitled ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review,” written with such un- 
questionable talent, that it has already attained an extent of circulation not 
equalled by any similar publication. The principles of this work are, however, 
so radically bad, that I have been led to consider the effect which such senti- 
ments, so generally diffused, are likely to produce, and to think that some 
means equally popular ought to be adopted to counteract their dangerous ten- 
dency. But the publication in question is conducted with so much ability, and 
is sanctioned and circulated with such high and decisive authority by the party 
of whose opinions it is the organ, that there is little hope of producing against 
it any effectual opposition, unless it arise from you, Sir, and your friends. 
Should you, Sir, think the idea worthy of encouragement, I should with equal 
pride and willingness engage my arduous exertions to promote its success; but, 
as my object is nothing short of producing a work of the greatest talent and 
importance, I shall entertain it no longer if it be not so fortunate as to obtain 
the high patronage which I have thus, Sir, taken the liberty to solicit. 

Permit me, Sir, to add, that the person who thus addresses you is no adven- 
turer, but a man of some property, inheriting a business that has been esta- 
blished for nearly acentury. I therefore trust that my application will be 
attributed to its proper motives, and that your goodness will at least pardon its 
intrusion.—I have the houour to be, Sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servant, JoHn Murray. 


A manly and well-timed letter, which, however, Mr. Canning put 
into his private drawer, and did not at the moment reply to. The Right 
Honourable George knew something of Mr. Murray, of Fieect-street. 
Mr. Murray had behaved kindly in the matter of a httle periodical 
called the Miniature, started by some young Etonians, which had 
brought them more fame than profit; and among these Etonians was 
a youthful cousin of Mr. Canning’s, Mr. Stratford Canning, known to 
all the world now as Lord Stratford de Redeliffe. His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary for Foreign Aflairs gave the matter his most 
careful consideration ; but did not care to commit himself upon paper 
just then. 

Mr. Murray, of Fleet-street, however, did not go to sleep upon bis 
project. And lo! in the first months of the following year (1808) 
there was something to keep him awake and alive to it. ‘* Marmion” 
had appeared and there was a very sharp review of it in the Edin- 
burgh by the arch-critic, Mr. Francis Jeffrey himself. Mr. Jetfrey was 
engaged to dine at Mr. Scott’s, the very day of the appearance of the 
Review, and in the morning he wrote his Amphitryon a little note, 
forwarding the Edinburgh, and hoping that there was “no offence.” 
Mr. Scott was too much a man of the world to show outwardly what 
he felt inwardly, and the dinner-party went off as usual, although the 
plain-spoken lady of the house was not only rather cold, but, when 
the great (and small) critic took his departure, frankly observed 
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(with the feelings of an injured wife) in her broken English, 
Well, good night, Mr. Jeffrey ; dey tell me you have abused Scott 
in de Review, and I hope Mr. Constable has paid you very well for 
writing it.” Thus far Mrs. Scott; but imagine the feelings of Mr. 
Murray, of Fleet-street, the owner of a fourth share in ‘“‘ Marmion,” 
when he found all the world praising and buying the poem, and only 
that one terrible yelp from the Edinburgh, which he had already 
begun to think of supplanting. Long afterwards, he told Lockhart* 
that ‘‘when he read the article on ‘Marmion,’ and another on 
general politics, in the same number of the Edinburgh Review, 
he had said to himself, ‘ Walter Scott has feelings both as a gentle- 
man and a Tory, which these people must now have wounded. The 
alliance between him and the whole clique of the Edinburgh Review, 
its proprietor included, is shaken ;’” and, adds Lockhart, ‘* as far, at 
least, as the political part of the aflair was concerned, John Murray’s 
sagacity was not at fault.” More and more brooding upon his new 
Review of the future, did John Murray look longingly across the 
Tweed for the co-operation and counsel of the successful 
Tory littcrateur, whose head-quarters were in the very camp 
of the Edinburgh Review and Reviewers. Murray soon saw that 
Scott was more easily approachable through Ballantyne and Ballan- 
tyne’s printing-press than by any other mode. He undertook, 
that very year of 1808, the publication of Strutt’s ‘“‘ Queen-Hoo Hall,” 





completed by Walter Scott ; and so large began to be his tenders of | 


employment for the Canongate press, that James Ballantyne proposed 
a meeting at Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire. Stout, strutting James 
Ballantyne, with his black beard, bull-neck, and great gloating eyes— 
slim, gentlemanly, quiet, pleasant John‘Murray—what a contrast! At 
some inn in the town of Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire, the two met, and, 
when the cloth was drawn and the wine on the table, came ‘‘ to 
business.” Murray had a gigantic scheme of a general edition of 
British Novelists to propound, from De Foe to the end of last century, 
to be enriched with biographical notices by Scott, and printed of 
course by Ballantyne; it wasa scheme which came to nothing then, 
but was afterwards partly embodied in the “ Ballantyne’s British 
Novelists,” one of their many publishing failures. But what Ballan- 
tyne had to communicate was still more important. There was to be 
a new publishing house in Edinburgh (his own and Scott’s to wit), 
started in opposition to Constable, the proprietor of the Edinburgh 
Review. Murray was delighted, and at once offered to be its agent, 
or representative, or co-operator in the English metropolis. 
But, whew! what is this that John Murray hears? There 
is an “Edinburgh Annual Register” in the wind, to be con- 
ducte’ in opposition to Constable's Edinburgh Review. This will 
neve do, thought John Murray to himself, though we may suppose 
he said nothing of it to Mr. Ballantyne. ‘To Ashestiel now, and con- 
fidential commune with the principal, with Scott himself. The 
Fleet-street bookseller arrived there about the middle of October. 
How different from the scenery of his own No. 32, that of Ettrick 
Forest and Scott’s Ashestiel habitation, in its ‘‘ old-fashioned garden, 
with holly hedges and broad green terrace-walks,” a mountain ‘ burn” 
swirling down the deep ravine on one side, and beyond a narrow strip 
of richest green, the Tweed then rolling red and angry with the 
October rains, the green hills keeping watch and ward all around. 
* A very romantic situation, Mr. Scott ; but, as I was saying, the con- 
duct of the Edinburgh Review .” And Walter was very angry with 
the Edinburgh Review, of which the 26th number had just appeared 
with Mr. (now Lord) Brougham’s article on Don Cevallos; and one of 
the first things that Mr. Murray heard was that Scott, in his indig- 
nation, had ordered his name to be erased from the list of 
subscribers to the Edinburgh: further contributorship from 
that quarter was of course out of the question. Murray found 
Scott angry as his own Tweed, so silvery, so tranquil, so musical, at 
soft summer-tide! Scott, exasperated by the review of ‘* Marmion,” 
by Don Pedro de Cevallos, by the impertinence of “* our Mr. Hunter” 
of Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., jumped at Murray’s pro- 
posal of a new Conservative Quarterly. At Ashestiel, too, there was 
the benignant presence, ‘on a flying visit,” of Reginald Heber, 
afterwards the good Bishop of Calcutta, and a frequent contributor 
to the Quarterly; and Heber in his own quiet way, we may be sure, 
approved of the scheme. Best of all, Murray could announce that 
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he had been communicating in the matter with William Gifford, the 
former editor of the Anti-Jacobin, whu had the ear of Canning and 
Co., and whose promised co-operation was in itself victory. Murray 
came, saw, conquered, and soon Canning wrote to the Lord Advocate 
on the subject, and the Lord Advocate communicated with Scott. 
On the 25th of October, Scott wrote to Gifford a sensible letter on the 
general plan and proper mode of conducting a review, and in the 
course of his epistle occurs the following sentence : 

John Murray, of Fleet-street, a young bookseller of capital and enterprise, 
and with more good sense and propriety of sentiment than fall to the share of 
most of the trade, made me a visit at Ashestiel a few weeks ago, and as I 
found he had had some communication with you on the subject, I did not 
hesitate to communicate my sentiments to him on these and some other points 
of the plan, and I thought his ideas were most liberal and satisfactory. 

And again, on the 2nd of November, Scott writes to Ellis, of 
the ‘* Specimens.” 

We had, equally to our joy and surprise, a flying visit from Heber about 
three weeks ago. He stayed but three days—but, between old stories and new, 
we made them very merry in their passage. During his stay, John Murray, 
the bookseller in Fleet-street, who has more real knowledge of his business 
than any of his brethren, at least than any of them that I know, came to can- 
vass a most important plan, &. &e. 

The plan was that of the Quarterly, of course. Walter’s blood was 
up, and he went warm to the work. All through those months he 
was busy corresponding about the new review, beating up for contri- 
butors far and near, pressing into the service Ellises, Roses, Southeys, 
Kirkpatricks, Sharpes, his own brother Thomas—not forgetting, with 
his usual kindliness, even his German drudge and amanuensis, ‘* little 
Weber,” who may, quoth Walter, “‘by-the-by, be very useful upon 
antiquarian subjects in the way of collecting information and making 
remarks ; only you [George Ellis] or I must rewrite his lucubrations.” 
We note, too, that in his letter to Gifford Scott once says, ‘‘ The 
name to be assumed is of some consequence, though any one of little 
pretension may do. We might, for example, revive the English 
Review, which was the name of Gilbert Stewart’s”—which Walter, no 
doubt, had read in his youth, and whom he had a pleasant feeling 
towards, as a clever Edinburgh man, Scott probably did not know 
that John Murray’s father had been publisher of the English Review. 
John Murray himself, as probably, did know it; and he and his 
London friends, we may suppose, tabooed the suggestion. The 
English Review and Gilbert Stuart had not left behind them a sweet- 
smelling savour in “‘ metropolitan circles,” 

A busy man and a proud was Mr. John Murray, of Fleet-street, 
during those winter months of 1808-9. Constant interviews there 
must have been with William Gifford, the “ little dumpled-up man,” 
whose one eye was of piercing brilliancy, while the other grew dimmer 
and dimmer as he waxed in years—a phenomenon significant and 
symbolical of the Anti-Jacobin’s mental eyesight. Mr. Murray, east 
of Temple-bar, now found himself in communication with some of the 
chief literati of the land, and with one, at least, of its leading statesmen. 
What consultations, deliberations, correspondences, revising of MSS. 
and proofs, before No. I. of the Quarterly saw the light on the Ist of 
February 1809! Scott came to London to be present at its birth ; 
and, indeed, it was more of his child than of any one else, for No. I. 
contained no less than three articles from his pen—one on the 
** Reliques of Burns,” another on the “Chronicle of the Cid,” 
and a third on Sir John Carr’s “Tour through Scotland.” Ellis, 
too, was there; and John Hookham Frere, of Whistlecraft celebrity ; 
and Stewart Rose, the accomplished; and Dr. Southey discoursed on 
Baptist missions; and Dr. Thomas Young (whom the Edinburgh 
Reviewers had ignorantly mocked) on Laplace ; and Mr. Isaac 
D'Israeli, now a noted man of forty, and a staunch friend 
of his first publisher’s son, wrote of Sir Philip Sydney. Proud 
and happy John Murray, of Fleet-street! Tradition tells that 
when the first numbers of the Quarterly arrived from the 
binder’s, a triumphal column of them was raised aloft with 
solemn joy in the counting house ; the best wine in the cellar was un- 
corked, and, glasses in hand, John Murray and assistants danced jubi- 
lant round the pile. Perhaps, at No. 24, grave Mr. Highley among 
his medical bods knew of the noise of the shouting and the dancers, 
and, pondering over the cause thereof, rued with mild penitence his 
separation from gay young John at No. 32! 

(Chapter Il. to be concluded in our next.) 
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Life of General Jackson. By James Partoy, Author of “ Life of 

Aaron Burr,” ‘* Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” &c. 

3 vols. Vol. I. New York: Mason Brothers. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 1860. pp. 636, 

\ JE HAVE NOT HAD THE PLEASURE of reading Mr. 

Parton’s life of that curious American notability, Aaron Burr, 

nor have we made the acquaintaice of the collection of English 

humorous poetry, with which he is so well satisfied as to blazon his 

editorship of it on his title-page ; but we are happy to bear testimony 





to the great and conscientious research which his pages display, and 
tothe merits of his generally unaffected and pleasant style. We were 
well aware, after Irving, Bonnett Bancroft, and Lothrop Motley, 
that Americans could write history and biography like gentlemen and 
scholars, but then they had high and eminent subjects to deal with. 
A recent hero of party and politics like General Jackson was just the 
personage to fall into the hands of some aspiring Jefferson Brick, and 
to be made the excuse for v@nting large quantities of rhodomontade, 
after the fashion of most Young American biographers. Mr. Parton 
has very agreeably disappointed us. To say that he never sins 
against good taste, that he never rides the high horse, and glosses 
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over the faults or exaggerates the very moderate merits of 
his hero, would be to say that he is not an American writer 
composing the biography of a recent American celebrity. But, 
on the other hand, in his narrative and descriptions there is a great 
deal of quiet ability, determined to do its best for the theme in 
hand with a minimum of self-display ; and when we have said this, 
any of our readers who have dipped into American biographies of 
contemporary or recent notabilities will at once appreciate Mr. Par- 
ton’s main excellencies of style and treatment. ‘Then, again, Mr. 
Parton has displayed an industry which is rare in much higher de- 
artments of biography, and which we fear the fame of being the best 
iographer of General Jackson will never repay him. The list of 
dull books and pamphlets, mostly obsolete both in style and subject, 
which the author has sifted or consulted, occupies some thirteen or 
fourteen double-columned pages of small type, and it is impossible to 
read a few lines of the work anywhere without being aware of the 
traces of minute and painful research. This is a very com- 
mendable feature of the book, and its presence is just as rare, 
as the rhodomontade absent from it is common, in American works of 
the same class. We observe, too, that Mr. Parton has not studied 
his subject in dusty tomes and newspaper files alone, but from 
personal observation and by the collection of traditions. Mr. Parton 
visited the localities where ‘“ old Hickory” was born and bred, 
and the others which he honoured by his residence or exploits; and, 
with true hero-worship, the biographer has gathered from the lips of 
General Jackson’s contemporaries, or their descendants and repre- 
sentatives, whatever of floating reminiscence survives of him, as he 
lived and was, during every portion of his long career. ‘* One 
woman,” says Mr. Parton, “still lingers in extreme old age, who 
thinks she remembers him an infant in his mother’s arms. With her 
I conversed ; as also with the gentleman who caught the hero’s head 
when it fell forward in death.” “A third of the Union, in all,” has 
been traversed by the indefatigable Mr. Parton, in quest of informa- 
tion. It is impossible not to respect such conscientious industry, and 
et at the same time it is difficult not to regret that this rare labour 
ad not been devoted to elucidating the career of some nobler or 
worthier man, 

Andrew Jackson, “hero of New Orleans” and President of the 
United States, in his combination of the military and the political the 
Duke of Wellington (not to speak it profanely) of the United States, 
was of North of Ireland Presbyterian stock. , His father was an 
emigrant from Carrickfergus, who could not have much bettered his 
condition by emigrating to Carolina, for he remained to the last 
miserably poor, and just as he had reared his log-house in the Carolina 
woods he sickened and died, leaving his widow and young children 
totally unprovided for, Andrew was a posthumous child, born on the 
15th of March 1767, and was thus nine years old when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed. Some of the most interesting, 
though of course less important, of Mr. Parton’s pages are devoted to 
descriptions of old American life and scenery during the transition of 
the States from British rule to independence. Here is a little picture 
of the future President at school, which may serve as a specimen of 
the author’s ordinary style : 

In due time the boy was sent to an “ old-field school,” an institution not much 
unlike the road-side schools in Ireland of which we read. The northern reader is, 
thaps, not aware that an ‘‘old field” is not a field at all, but a pine forest. 
hen crop after crop of cotton without rotation has exhausted the soil, the 
fences are taken away, the land lies waste, the young pines at once spring up, 
and soon cover the whole field’ with a thick growth of wood. In one of these 
old fields, the rudest possible shanty of a log-house is erected, with a fire-place 
that extends from side to side, and occupies a third of the interior. In winter 


-the interstices of the log walls are filled up with clay, which the restless fingers 


of the boys make haste to remove in time to admit the first warm airs of spring. 
An itinerant schoolmaster presents himself in a neighbourhood ; the responsible 
farmers pledge him a certain number of pupils; and an old field school is esta- 
blished for the season. Such schools, called by the same name, exist to this 
day in the Carolinas, differing little from those which Andrew Jackson attended 
in his childhood. Reading, writing, and arithmetic were all the branches taught 
in the early day. Among a crowd of urchins seated on the slab benches of 
a school like this, fancy a tall, slender boy, with blue bright eyes, a freckled 
face, an abundance of long sandy hair, and clad in coarse copperas-coloured 
cloth, with bare feet dangling and kicking—and you have in your mind's eye a 
victure of Andy as he appeared in his old-field school days in the Waxhaw 
settlement. 

His mother had some dim hopes of educating him for the Church, 
but neither her opportunities nor the boy’s disposition permitted the ful- 
filment of her ok Andrewand his brother, when mere boys, became 
guerilla troopers in the War of Independence, fighting on the Ame- 
rican side; and in this wild life he contracted habits which fitted him 
as little for the ministerial functions as for a quiet agricultural exist- 
ence. At fifteen, General Jackson was little better than what we 
should call, in plain English, a young blackguard ; and though, in a 
fit of penitence, he resolved to follow a profession—that of the law— 
he remained for many years a wild, unscrupulous, dissipated fellow. 
When some acquaintances of his early manhood heard in later years 
that he had been elected President, they exclaimed with unfeigned 
surprise, “ What, Andy Jackson President? Why, no respectable 
person, when we knew him, would let him enter the house.” Mr. 
Jackson cultivated, indeed, not only what have been called the 
*¢ genteel vices,” but the ungenteel, and the only virtue or redeeming 
quality of his early years seems to have been the far from uncommon 
one of physical courage. 

His law studentship accomplished in some fashion or other, Mr. 
Jackson resolved to practise his profession in Tennessee, then not 








even a State, but a county of Carolina, and the social development of 
which may be estimated by the fact that at the date of the entry into 
it of the first American settler, the future President was two vears 
old, There were no roads worth the name ; the sparse settlers in the 
vast wilderness were perpetually exposed to the incursions of the 
Indians ; and Jonesboro’, long the principal town of Tennessee, and 
often the scene of Jackson’s labours at the bar, was a metropolis con- 
sisting of fifty or sixty log houses. Jackson was made public prose- 
cutor, and in time settled down at Nashville, Western Tennessee, 
where he was very popular with creditors, as an official who would 
issue a writ under any cifcumstanees ; and, having taken another man’s 
wife, he settled down in a kind of way. His matrimonial connection 
with Mrs. Jackson, for such she became after a divorce from her first 
husband, was a standing cause of strife to him out of doors, though 
within doors the pair seem to have lived happily. There are volumes 
in Mr. Parton’s pithy sentence: “For the man who dared 
breathe her name, except in honour, he kept pistols in perfect 
condition for thirty-seven years.” As Tennessee in course of 
time prospered, the district attorney prospered with it. His 
early fees consisted of tracts of land, made over to him when acres 
might be purchased for a cow-bell or a saddle; and as Tennessee became 
settled, the value of land rose, and Lawyer Jackson found himself for 
his locality and times a prosperous man. Presently Tennessee, from. 
being a Territory, was made a State, and Jackson, who had taken an 
active part in local politics (duelling included) was sent, in 1796, 
towards the close of Washington’s final presidency, as its member to 
the House of Representatives, then sitting at Philadelphia. With 
independence the United States had developed two political parties— 
one the Federalists, which embraced the moderate section of the 
population ; the other, the Democrats, bent on war with England, and 
on supporting France and her revolution against the “ leagued des- 
potisms.” With the Democrats, Washington himself was (already !) 
a monarchist and all but a traitor; and the Federalists looked upon 
the opposition as low and vulgar people. The following anecdote 
told by Mr. Parton is both significant and amusing: 

We have heard, in our own day, of the Great Unwashed. From an 
anecdote related of Mrs. Washington, it may be inferred that Democrats have 
held a reputation of that kind from a very early period of their existence as a 
power in the world. One day in the second term of her husband’s presidency, 
Mrs. Washington’s watchful ear observed that the harpsichord of her niece, 
Nelly Custis, ceased playing. It was the young lady’s time for practice, and 
her aunt was too strict a disciplinarian to allow her to waste those hours. The 
musc was not resumed for some time, and in the midst of the untimely pause 
the mistress of the presidential mansion heard some cne leave the room in which 
the young maiden was. She went in to learn hisname. The young lady not 
volunteering the information, the attention of Mrs. Washington was suddenly 
attracted to a disfiguring mark on the wall, which had been painted a delicate 
cream colour. ‘‘ Ab,” cried she, “it was no Federalist. None but a filthy 
Democrat would mark a place on the wall with his good-for-nothing head in 
that manner.” 

Jackson, of course, was a “filthy Democrat.” At this time, how- 
ever, his Congressional career was a brief one. He returned after 
two sessions to Tennessee, intending to enjoy the repose of private 
life, but he was forthwith elected by the local legislature to a seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the State. Unfortunately for 
posterity, not a decision of Judge Jackson’s is on record. His judge- 
ship belonged to the pre-historic period. ‘ Tradition,” says his 
biographer, ‘“‘ reports that he maintained the dignity and authority of 
the bench whiie he was on the bench, and that his decisions were 
short, untechnical, unlearned, sometimes ungrammatical, and gene- 
rally right.” As to his grammar, it may be estimated by an extract 
from a letter to a friend, written during his judgeship, and shortly 
after the purchase of Louisiana, of which he had some expectation of 
being appointed governor by Jefferson. ‘The following was the style 
and orthography of a judge of Tennessee in 1804: 

The President is at Montcello, he has lost his daughter Mrs. Epps—Not a hint 
who is to be appointed to the government of New Orleans—I did not call to see 
the President—my reasons I will I will concisely state and leave you to judge 
whether they are, or not founded upen Just premises—It was not known to me 
wither he had made the appointment, in case I had waited upon him and the 
office of Governor of New Orleans not filled it would have been perhaps 
construed as the call of a courteor—and of all chacters on earth my feelings 
despise a man capable of cringing to power for a benefit or office—and such 
characters that are capable of bending for the sake of an office is badly calculated 
for a representative system, when merit alone should lead to preferment—these 
being my sensations —and believing that a call upon him under present existing 
circumstances might be construed as the act of a courteor, I traviled on enjoying 
my own feelings—And let me declare to you that before I would violate my 
own ideas of propriety, I would yeald up any office in the government was I in 
possession of the most honorable and lucrative—Ke. &e. Ke. 

Tired of judgeship (in discharging the duties of which he was 
occasionally exposed to be tarred and feathered), Jaekson retired at 
last into private life, in 1804, and devoted his energies to making 
money, by selling “ notions,” farming, speculating in land, and so 
forth—occupations occasionally varied by duels of the “spiciest” 
description. So little, in spite of his duelling feats, was his military 
capacity suspected at this time, that he was appointed a major-gencral 
in the Tennessee Militia by only a single vote; and when the war of 
1812 broke out there was great difficulty in persuading the Central 
Government to avail itself of bis services—for democracies as well as 
aristocracies have their “ cold shade.” His earliest exploits were in his 
campaigns against the Creek Indians; but it is very clearly brought out 
by Mr. Parton that his merit lay not in easy victories over the savages, 
but in the perseverance with which he removed the obstructions 
thrown in his way by the Central Government, and by the stubborn- 
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ness of the volunteers under his command, who would go home when 
they chose. His successes, such as they were, led to his being 
appointed a Brigadier-General, commanding the southern division of 
the army, when the fall of Napoleon left, or seemed to leave, the 
hands of the English Government free to deal a severe blow against 
the United States. But, with considerable acuteness, and after the 
manner both of Oriental story-tellers and periodical novelists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, Mr. Parton suspends his narrative just ashe is com- 
ing to the affair of New Orleans. He breaks off with a sort of “‘ to be 
continued in our next.” We shall be glad to meet with him again ; 
for, though he is far from being a classical’ writer, he is a very in- 
structive one. Those curious about the past of America, political 
and social, and who would wish to trace in the infancy of the States 
the striking peculiarities of its manhood, will find a great deal to 
interest and amuse them in Mr. Farton’s large and laborious volume. 


History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington. From the French 
of M. Brratmont, Captain on the Staff of the Belgian Army ; 
with Emendations and Additions by the Rev. G.R. Grete, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
4 vols. Vols, III. and IV. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 1860. 

HE TITLE-PAGE prefixed to the two concluding volumes of M. 
Brialmont’s and Mr. Gleig’s joint life of the Dukeof Wellington is 
perhaps not unlikely to mislead readers as to the authorship of the latter 
portion of the present biography. In the twovolumes beforeus M. Brial- 
mont has been banished to the appendix ; and the Chaplain-General to 
the Forces enacts by himself the rdle of biographer to our great English 

General. Nor do we by any means complain of this circumstance. 

However well qualified M. Brialmont was to write a true and impartial 

account of the military career of the Duke of Wellington, he could 

scarcely be expected to do equal justice to that not less important 
period of the great Duke’s life, during which he exchanged the camp 
for the council chamber. Very few foreigners seem capable of 
comprehending the details of our history, even in its least perplexing 
men still less likely is it that they should succeed where an English 

istorian too often fails. As to the advantages or disadvantages of 

the transition state through which our Constitution passed during the 
lifetime of the Duke of Wellington, many Englishmen of ability and 
education are not yet of one mind; and we may be pardoned for 
thinking that where doctors disagree the unskilled layman can scarcely 
hope to succeed. Yet, because a foreigner like M. Brialmont could 
scarcely be expected to write a history of the latter part of the Duke 
of Wellington’s life as that history should be written, it is a non 
sequitur to suppose that an Englishman, even when he is such an 
eminent writer as Mr. Gleig, and was so intimately acquainted with 
the late Duke as that gentleman, must necessarily be able to duly 
achieve the task. Even according to Mr. Gleig himself, the time for 
writing a true life of the Duke of Wellington has not yet arrived. 
So many personages are either now living or are only lately dead who 
had intimate relations with his late Grace, that Mr. Gleig constantly 
hints he dare not tell a true tale. “ Ah, if I might lift up the veil!” 
sighs from time to time Mr. Gleig. But, apparently, he may not; 
and so the turpitude or folly of the unknown actors and the mag- 
nanimity or wisdom of the Duke are for the present equally concealed 
from us. 

‘* First catch your hero,” was the advice wisely given some time 
ago to an ardent disciple of Mr. Carlyle ; and certainly hero-worship 
may be pardoned when the worshipper has really caught his hero in 
the fiesh, and is not forced to have recourse to some historical or fic- 
titious character as a fetish. Mr. Gleig, we willingly admit, in 
writing a life of the late Duke of Wellington, has had to deal with 
the memory of a great military hero. But we cannot regard the 
Duke as a great statesman ; and his biographer gives us, we think, no 
good reason why w. should do so. Possibly since the world began— 
at all events, since history first took note of the heroic qualities as 
well as frailties of her sons—there have not been born half a dozen 
men who were at once great statesmen and great warriors. Great 
warriors indeed we have had in abundance; and if the crop of really 
yreat statesmen has been less prolific, there have not been wanting 
from time to time rulers who saw as it were “through a glass 
darkly,” glimpses of a coming social and political millennium—men 
who did their work in a wise and merciful spirit, and who would have 
done much more had they not had to wrestle with the prejudices 
and passions of their fellows, Into the little band of men 
who were at once statesmen and warriors Napoleon, we 
think, may justly be admitted; not so much indeed for what 
he did, as for what he showed himself capable of 
domg. From various circumstances, the military element in him 
overshadowed the governmental; but, with a happier fortune, he 
might have been as great a statesman as he was a warrior. He, at 
least, when tried as a statesman, did not fail; or, if he did, the causes 
of his failure lay not in himself, but in the force of circumstances. 
Not so the Duke of Wellington ; he had a clear stage, and he failed, 
in our opinion utterly and ignominiously, as a statesman—failed, too, 
where he might well have been expected to succeed. We shall not 
touch upon the comparisons which Mr. Gleig institutes between the 
great Duke and his favourite general of antiquity, Hannibal ; or 
between the Duke and Marlborough ; or even between the Duke and 
Napoleon. As a strategist we are willing to allow that perhaps the 
subject of this biography was second to none; but as a statesman and 








a ruler he played his but badly ; and we cannot-add our weak 
“plaudimus” to the voices of those persons of whom at present Mr. 
Gleig may be considered as choregus. We do not, indeed, know the 
exact rank in statesmanship which Mr. Gleig assigns to the late Duke ; 
but that it is a very high one, all who have read the two latter volumes 
of this history must admit. Mr. Gleig, indeed, writes somewhat 
cautiously, and has two or three set formulas to suit all occasions where 
it requires, as it appears to us, a very warm admirer not to see that 
the Duke was mistaken. Consequently we meet with in these 
volumes, time after time, such phrases as “ rightly or wrongly, the 
Duke did this, but”—or “ whether the Duke was right or in his 
views on these subjects time will show, but as yet” &c. The Reform 
Bill has not, indeed, yet brought with it the Deluge, but it may be 
looming in the future. ‘‘ Was the Duke mistaken ?” ominously :asks 
Mr. Gleig: 

It has elsewhere been observed, that whatever the subject might be which 
the Duke of Wellington undertook to discuss, the terms in which he dealt with 
it were not always rigidly measured. His argument, as here stated, may appear 
to many wild in the extreme, time and events having long ago confuted it. 
But is the case really so? Was the Duke referring to the physical 
or even the intellectual condition of the great body of the people? 
Nothing of the sort. His mind’s eye was fixed upon the great 
institutions of the country ; upon the prerogatives of the Crown, 
especially in the selection of its ministers; upon the Established Church, with 
all its rights and privileges; upon the House of Lords, and its power to con- 
trol and modify the decisions of the House of Commons; ard upon the intimate 
connection between the House of Commons itself, and the territorial interest, 
which he held to be the very foundation stone of England's greatness. Will 
anybody pretend to say, that these or any of them hold the same vantage 
ground which they occupied previously to the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832? Are we not, on the contrary, in the full current of change, which, though 
less rapid than the Duke anticipated, is not less steady; and which, for better 
or for worse, must bring us under an order of things, the anticipation of which, 
to men educated as the Duke had been, could not fail to be terrible. Let no 
man, therefore, say of the Duke that he was frightened at a shadow, or that 
the language which he held, and the line of conduct which he considered it 
necessary to pursue, were neither creditable to him as a statesman, nor in 
accordance with his acknowledged magnanimity and patriotism. 


Mr. Gleig writes thus at the commencement of his fourth volume : 
towards the end he again nods his head with quadruple the foree of the 
playwright’s Burleigh. To the opening question proposed by Mr. 
Gleig in the following extract, we should certainly answer that the 
Duke was wrong, though possibly there might still be found some 
dozen politicians in England who think otherwise with Mrs. Grundy, 
if not with Mr. Gleig: 

Again, was the Dake right or wrong in the anticipations which he formed 
as to the inevitable consequences of passing that particular measure of reform? 
Has any minister since 1832 found it—we do not say an easy task—but a task 
of which, from one hour to another, he has not good cause to doubt whether it 
will be practicable—to carry on the government of this country? Has the 
Crown the same latitude which it had previously to 1832, in the selection of its 
constitutional advisers? In what position, as regards influence in Parliament, 
are the territorial proprietors of England now placed? Does the Established 
Church stand upon the ground which she occupied before her property passed 
into the hands of commissioners ?—before her prelates ceased to own the estates 
which still nominally belong to their respective sees, and church-rates were paid 
as cheerfully as any other burden upon property! So also in regard to the 
colonial and foreign policy of this country: is it what it was? In all these re- 
spects the country may have gained, not lost. The Duke’s views of what the 
constitution really is, or used to be, may be wrong views. It may contribute to 
the well-being of the largest numbers, both at home and abroad, that the poli- 
tical influences of the British empire are changed. But surely no one can deny 
that they are changed, and that they are changing daily. Now the Duke 
dreaded these changes. He expected that they would come on more rapidly than 
they havedone. He feared that they might come with greater violence. Admi 
that he was wrong in degree—was he therefore wrong in substance, and in fact 2 

But the strangest thing is, that the Duke should have failed in the 
matter of Reform. He disliked Free Trade and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion ; he did more, he opposed the passing of each of these measures; 
but he saw that they were inevitable, and he wisely yielded, Then 
came the question of Parliamentary Reform; and here it seems 
astonishing that one who had previously been so sagacious in readin 
the signs of the times as the Duke should have so utterly failed. This 
appears to us now no such very crucial test after all. Parliamentary 
Reform was demanded almost universally by the great mass of the 
people ; and the justice of their demands was allowed, nay, supported, 
by the King and a very large proportion of the intellectual and 
wealthy inhabitants of the kingdom. Against the granting these 
demands all the Duke had to say was, ‘‘ that the country already pos- 
sessed a Legislature which answered all the good purposes of 
legislation ; that the system of representation possessed the full 
and entire confidence of the country; and that he was not 
only not prepared to bring forward any measure of reform, but 
would resist such as long as he held any station in the Government of 
the country.” The effect of this declaration was almost instantane- 
ously to put an end for ever to the Duke’s career as a statesman ; 
and to lead Mr. Gleig to remark that ‘“ his Majesty and his Parliament 
were not the only parties excited by it to acts searcely consistent with 
the dignity of mats government.” When, ten years after, the Duke 
reappeared in the Cabinet in a subordinate office, he had the sagacity 
to content himself with opposing military reforms, or snubbing, so 
far as in him lay, any attempt to promote education among the mass 
of the people. Mr. Gleig—himself a gentleman who has done no little 
towards forwarding the spread of education in England—defends, with, 
however, but moderate zeal, the Duke’s conduct in both these matters. 
— regard to military reform, Mr 4Gleig speaks as follows of the 

uke: 
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He believed, indeed, that in this, as in other matters, ideas in themselves 
good might be carried too far; and that there was some danger both of over- 
taxing the liberality of Parliament and of spoiling the soldier, by first creating 
for him, and then supplying, wants which before enlistment he had never felt. 
But this did not binder him from going « far as he believed to be right in 
bettering the soldier's condition, and dealing liberally with him. He never, 
in e a convert to the notion, that the ranks can in this country be 
filled with persons of what is called a respectable position in life. He 
still looked to want of other employment, and to idle habits, as the readiest 
sources of recruitment. And so believing, he was reluctant to part with the 
power of maintaining discipline through the dread of corporal punishment. 


Certainly his Grace took very effective means to prevent any 
“ persons of what is called a respectable position in life” from having 
anything to do with the ranks of the army. Again: 

The Duke was no great promoter of high education among the working 
classes, and could not, therefore, be expected to originate schemes for its 
advancement in the army ; but to say that he fought against the establishment 
of the new school system in regiments is to say too much. He was jealous, 
whether rightly orwrongly, of the interference of the War Office in that matter, 
and believed that the arrangements for providing corps with more efficient 
rca would have been better left in the hands of the commander-in- 
chief. 

Yet the Duke’s opinion on the education of officers is, in our opinion, 
thoroughly sound. 

The general order which he issued, defining the sort of examination to which 
candidates for first commissions and for promotion should be subjected, indicates 
pretty plainly what his opinions were on the subject of education for officers. 
Long before that question was publicly agitated, he found opportunities over 
and over again to state, that a young gentleman intended for the military service 
of this country should receive the best education which the country could afford ; 
that, looking to the duties which he might be called upon to discharge, such 
education ought not to be too professional ; and that it was nowhere to be pro- 
cured of a higher or more practical shape than at one of our great public schools 
or universities. “ An officer in the British army,” he used to say, “is not a mere 
fighting machine. He may be called upon any day to serve the Crown as 
governor of a colony, or in disturbed districts as a magistrate; and he will not 
be able to fill either post well, unless he know something of the constitution and 
of the laws of the land.” His Grace’s predilection in favour of military acade- 
mies, and even of staff colleges, was not therefore very decided. 


We have already hinted that, however well qualified a writer may 
be for inditing history or biography generally, the task becomes 
tenfold more difficult if he have been a friend of the person whose 
biography he is composing, and that while writing he runs no small 
risk of not dealing out even justice to the memory of the man about 
whom he is writing, Sometimes the writer, however intimate he may 
have been with, however tenderly he feels towards the memory of, 
his deceased friend, is led by this very intimacy and friendship to do 
injustice to the subject of his biography. But this is 
not the usual error; indeed, a writer who falls into it may 
justly be supposed to care more for himself than for the memory 
of him whom he is attempting to rescue from oblivion. 
We hold it to be quite impossible for an affectionate son not to deal 
partially with the memory of his father, and we likewise hold it to be 
next to impossible for an affectionate friend to be thoroughly impar- 
tial when writing the biography of a friend. Mr. Gleig, as we before 
stated, informs us that he could not tell all he might have told about 
the great Duke, “till the generation of public men now living shall 
ted we res away.” We of course have to deal with the tale which 
Mr. Gleig has actually told, not with that which he might have told 
had Death for a season been partial enough to pass over the inmates 
of the cottage and shoot his arrows at great men in their castles. 
Mr. Gleig then is, we think, not seldom a too partial advocate for the 
Duke from the exceeding love and reverence which he bears for the 
memory of the departed hero. We will give a single instance, and bid 
our readers “ex uno discite omnia.” We take two simple historical 
facts and Mr. Gleig’s mode of dealing with them. With regard to 
the supposed combination of certain public men against Mr. Canning 
—a combination which we may say, en passant, we believe never 
existed—the Duke defended himself in a well-known speech in the 
House of Lords; in which speech he declared more than once that he 
was “ perfectly sensible of being unqualified for the first Lordship of 
the Treasury,” and wound up with declaring that he “should have 
been worse than mad had he thought of such a thing.” In less than 
eight months after this declaration his Grace’s name appeared in the 
Gazette as Prime Minister of England. Of the Duke’s previous speech 
Mr. Gleig says : 

It is the plain, straightforward statement of a man who had never has yet 
seriously thought of himself in the light of Prime Minister of England; who 
had rendered great assistance to his colleagues in the cabinet as an adviser, but 
who was too modest to aspire of his own accord to become their chief, or to un- 
dertake the task of guiding their councils, or of defending their measures in 
Parliament. It proves that, having attained to a certain office, which he pre- 
ferred to the highest civil dignity under the Crown, he should have considered 
himself worse than mad, if he had desired to exchange it for another to which 
hia personal inclinations did not lead him; but that is a very forced interpreta- 
tion which accepts terms of mere conventionality as a formal acknowledgment 
either that. he felt himself to be incapable of acting as First Lord of the 
Treasury, or that, if called upon to do so in a moment of difficulty or danger, he 
would hesitate about sacrificing personal inclination to duty. 


With this defence of the Duke’s hasty statement, though made so 
repeatedly and forcibly, we quite agree. But see how Mr. Gleig 
deals with a similar and even more defensible transaction on the part 
of Mr. Huskisson. We may remind our readers that, shortly after the 
Duke became Prime Minister, a motion was made in the House of 
Commons to disfranchise East Retford and invest Birmingham with 
its electoral privileges. The Duke of Wellington and the other 





members of the Government, for what seemed to them good reasons 
doubtless, said “‘ No” to the proposition ; Mr. Huskisson, the Colonial 
Secretary—for what appeared probably equally good reasons to him- 
self, and for what appear to us much better reasons than those which 
the Duke and his ministerial following gave—said “ Yes.” He then 
wrote a note to the Duke, which might or might not be construed into 
a mere apology for voting against his chief, or into a formal resig- 
nation of his seat in the Cabinet. The Duke, who personally disliked 
Mr. Huskisson, had no difficulty in discovering that Mr. Huskisson, 
when he wrote his note, intended to resign. Mr. Huskisson, who 
certainly ay to have known what he meant, denied that he meant 
to resign. The letter is extant; and we willingly admit that it may 
easily be oo to breathe the meaning which the Duke put upon 
it. The truth ofthe matter appears to be this. The Duke, from his 
military experience, liked to keep up regimental discipline among all 
who were in any degree subordinate to himself. Mr. Huskisson was 
in his eyes a subordinate—a private, we may say, in the Cabinet. 
Here was an act of insubordination, almost of mutiny ; and, 
as the refractory private could not be shot, he. must be 
cashiered. So the Duke, both before and afterwards, dealt 
with the clerks in the various government offices over which he 
presided ; and taught these unfortunate gentlemen that it was not 
written in his bond that they should blot a dispatch, or be at their 
desks five minutes after time. Knowing the Duke’s military pre- 
cision, and admiring the impartiality with which he could deal with a 
cabinet minister or a government clerk, we can readily account for 
his determination to get rid of such a recreant as Mr. Huskisson. 
Mr. Gleig, however, seems to think he must necessarily prove Mr. Hus- 
kisson to be in the wrong, in order that the Duke may be in the right. 
This, too, according to the biographer of the Duke, was not the first 
time when Mr. Huskisson said one thing and meant another. On the 
Liverpool hustings Mr. Huskisson made use of an inecautious expres- 
sion ; and in the correspondence which followed ‘he took aline of which, 
to use a very mild expression, it is not too much to say that it did not 
run quite straight.” Of Mr. Huskisson’s former letter Mr. Gleig 
says: 

We cannot shut our eyes to the proofs of irresolution, the invariable conse- 
quence of acts performed under the pressure of feeling, which characterised the 
whole of Mr. Huskissor’s subsequent proceedings. He writes one letter offering 
to resign. He writes another intended to show that be had not offered to 
resign. He makes no proposal to settle the doubt, by withdrawing the original 
letter, though pretty plainly recommended by his correspondent to do so, but 
writes again and again to prove that the meaning of his first letter had been 
misunderstood. Worse, however, remains to be told. Not satisfied with re- 
peating in the House of Commons the sophisms which run through the whole of 
his correspondence, he indulged in an unseemly personal attack upon the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whom he charged with arrogance towards himself, 
as well as with a desire to conciliate the ultra-Tories by removing him from 
the Cabinet. 


Our notice of the volumes before us has already extended to such 
a length, that we must deal very briefly with what remains to be 
said. ‘ Asa proof that the Duke scarcely understood civil government 
as well as strategics, we may instance his constant railings against ‘a 
corrupt press,” which Mr. Gleig readily admits was no more corrupt 
then than now; his ultra-Protectionism to the last, though he 
yielded to the clamour for free trade; his extreme and unceasing 
dread of all political associations out of Parliament, which even, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ constituted a sort of passion with the Duke. 
He would never listen to any proposal of the kind, no matter from 
whence proceeding, or for what object intended ; and in principle he 
was right.” Whether he was right in principle we know not, but 
many events in these latter days assure us that he was wrong in 
practice. We may add that, in Vol. IL, p. 285, there is a curious 
instance of what Mr. Gleig terms “ the nearest approach to what may 
be called a statement with mental reservation which is anywhere to be 
found throughout the Duke’s voluminous sayings and doings.” Mr 
Gleig has written a most interesting biography; but he does 
not satisfy us altogether. He was obliged, as he tells us, 
occasionally to suppress evidence that would have made 
for the dead, out of tenderness to the living. He writes, 
moreover, as if he was bound to prove that, excellent 
a soldier as all judges admit the Duke to have been, he was yet a 
creat statesman. The Duke was not kindly-tempered nor concilia- 
tory, in the common acceptation of these words; and Mr. Gleig admits 
that “his home was not a sunny one,” and that his temper was ex- 
ceedingly irritable; and that scarcely one of his old companions in 
arms ever entered Strathfieldsaye, or were spoken of by him other- 
wise than in terms of the most tepid praise. Nevertheless, as he was 
one of the greatest of statesmen, according to his present biographer, 
so was he one of the most amiable of mankind, though not in the 
common way. : 

We feel almost angry with ourselves that we have been obliged to 
say so much against the fair fame of one of our greatest Englishmen ; 
but amicus Vellingtonus, magis amica veriias. We are pleading against 
the over-partiality of a too-loving biographer, not against the memory 
of a hero. We are noting that hero’s shortcomings, because so majes- 
tic and godlike were his virtues, that had he not displayed these short- 
comings he would have been almost more than mortal being. He 
was no common man, and must not be judged by the rules that 
common men are judged by. Still, because he was as just as Aristides, 
it does not follow that he was as kindly-hearted as Cymon; because 
he fought with more than the skill of a Miltiades, must we therefore 
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insist that he outdid a Solon in administrative power? We go back 
to ancient worthies because in these latter degenerate centuries there 
are few, less than few, with whom we can compare him—of whom 


it may traly be said 
Exegit monumentum ere perennius. 








RELIGION. 

Die Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche. Von Cart Friepricu 
Koerren. (The Lamaistic Hierarchy and Church. By C, F. 
Korrren.) Berlin: Schneider. London: Triibner and Co. 
~1O MANY BOOKS have of late years been written on Buddhism, 

Ss that it is only extraordinary erudition and extraordinary merit 
which can make any fresh work interesting. These, along with an 
animated and picturesque style, the present author unquestionably 
possesses. ‘Ihe volume may either be viewed as in subject and treat- 
ment an independent production, or as the complement to his treatise 
on the Religion of Buddha. We have been so much delighted and 
instructed by the History of the Lamaistic Hierarchy and Church, 
that we regret not having seen its predecessor. As there are still 
two or three hundred millions of Buddhists, and as Buddhism is 
not likely to be dislodged from its strongholds except through some 
great political commotion in the East, we may well ask, even if 
our usual researches do not extend very far, or if our curiosity 
is not very active, what has given Buddhism an empire so wide and 
strong ? 

All reform is in the first instance the reformer. Myths may gather 
round his grave, but myths are never a pure invention. The 
grander the myth, the more substantial must have been the 
individuality, though a contrary conclusion is often drawn. That 
he who was called by way of eminence Buddha, the Awakened, 
the possessor of absolute knowledge, of perfect wisdom, once wore the 
vesture of manhood, was a saint no less than a sage, taught his 
brethren divine truths while giving them a diviner example, emanci- 
pated them from the thraldom of priestcraft and from the worse 
thraldom of their passions—shallow, impudent is the scepticism that 
would question or deny. Credulity may lead astray, but never so 
far or so fatally as doubt. ‘That five or six hundred years before 
Christ a mighty prophet arose in India, and by his godlike deeds 
and godlike voice shattered and nearly overthrew the ancient ex- 
elusive, despotic Brahminical systems—and whilst he lived, and for 
centuries after he died, morally and religiously renewed countless 
hosts dwelling on Asiatic mountains and in Asiatic plains—is a consoling 
faith, whatever our particular theological creed may be. It is pro- 
bable that Buddha merely sct forth a few exalted moral principles. 
So in seasons of tragic religious degeneracy has the Prophet ever 
done. Every religious doctrine is in its origin moral, It does not 
proclaim the falsehood of the idolatrous ; it proclaims and appeals to 
the moral nature of mankind. It is mankind in their grati- 
tude who convert the moral into the religious doctrine. Out 
of the religious doctrine springs metaphysical speculation; out 
of this, sophistical subtlety. And not till the latter process has 
begun does the doctrine organise itself into an institution, which lasts 
till some new moral force overthrows it. 

Conversion is a moral change. Men demand why they are to be con- 
verted, unless they are to be made better, A true conversion, then, must 
precede—it cannot follow—the acceptance of a theological dogma. Let 
the Revivalists apply this maxim, and they will find it not quite barren. 
Buddha preached, Buddhism was directed, against hierarchies ; yet out 
of Buddhism has been built the most invincible hierarchy in the world. 
Admirable and most opulently suggestive are Koeppen’s pages on this 
point. Buddhism reached and vanquished Thibet just when its 
propagandist pith was about to be dried up. The very obstacles to 
its success in ‘Thibet secured its permanent dominion there. Koeppen 
gives us a description of Thibet full of poetry. Thibet is the most 
inaccessible of regions ; but once you have gained the centre of this 
Land of Snow, as in pride it is named, you find a paradise. Beyond 
wall after wall of mountain, beyond the regions of eternal ice, beyond 
deserts doomed to eternal desolation, is the Eden which Buddhism 
expended its last throb of energy to seize, and which it will never 
surrender till it has spent its whole ferocity of despair. 

Three foremost hierarchies were contemporaneous in their growth— 
the Caliphat, Lamaism, and the Roman Catholic Church. The first has 

erished, the last is perishing, and itis possiblethat Lamaism may survive 
it. Koeppen, a most competent authority, also thinks that Lamaism wil! 
live longer than Papal Catholicism. It is striking to find how much, 
in nearly all their features, these two resemble each other. The Pope is 
the Dalai-Lama of Christendom, and his priests are not greatly unlike 
the Lamas of the East. Popery, in the course of ages, was more and 
more environed by monkish orders, till at last it was lost in monkery 
altogether; and Lamaism is a complete and consummate monkery. 

Let our readers well distinguish. As Christianity is the general name 

for a religion, so is Buddhism ; and as Papal Catholicism is a parti- 

cular hierarchical manifestation of Christianity, so is the Lomaistic 
hierarchy of Buddhism. Christianity warred with castes; Buddhism 
abolished them ; but the effect in Christianity and in Buddhism was, 
that the priesthood became the grand dominant caste. If Christianity 

did not positively discourage marriage, it did not encourage it ; for it 

spoke of abstinence from marriage as the holier state. This absti- 





nence was at last raised by the priesthood into a leading virtue, | adornment, their miraculous ingenuity of symbolical array, as if they 


and vows of chastity conducted, as they could not fail to 
conduct, to a horrible licentiousness—a still more horrible 
misery. Lamaism preaches the same dogma, takes the same 
vows, and brings the same guilt and the same wretchedness, 
Christianity spoke to the poor, sheda radiance around poverty. Buddh- 
ism long before had done this also. Buddhist priests and Christian 
priests consecrated poverty in words—not, alas! however by their 
example ; page | in many instances to get the whole wealth of a 
country into their hands. Christianity and Buddhism were earnest 
in enforcing humility and obedience. Christian and Buddhist priests 
were still more earnest ; but they grew the proudest, most ambitious 
of men. In Thibet proper the priests are the owners of the land, the 
owners of all the riches, the owners of the very souls and bodies 
of the people ; and even in countries acknowledging the sovereignty 
of Russia, but where Lamaism has sway, the people are the abject 
slaves of the priests. In Koeppen’s copious details of the historical 
development of Buddhism, in his pictures of Lamaistic institutions and 
of the Lamaistic worship, we feel as if we were very near home ; we smell, 
we touch, the greedy, lazy, abominable monkery with which we are so 
familiar. 

A Hierarchy claiming infallibility, ceasing itself to march, 
denies progress, and does its best to hinder it. As the ‘Thibetians, 
the Mongolians are really acquainted with no other progress than that 
which they have received from Buddhism, we cannot expect them to be 
prompt to quarrel with sacerdotalauthority. With our European Lama- 
ism it is very different. It is less astonishing that in Central Asia pro- 
gress should have been arrested than that it should ever have begun. 
From other directions, through other channels, civilising, humanising 
influences would have penetrated, or had already penetrated, to Ceylon, 
Siam, Birmah, Tonquin, China, and Japan, But Thibet and Mon- 
golia have been indebted for whatever improvement they have made 
almost to Buddhism alone. Those Himalayan tribes related to the 
Thibetians who did not embrace Buddhism are to this day cannibals, 
and are bestial and brutal beyond description. But Buddhism 
brought to Central Asia all the elements of Indian culture—all the 
arts and sciences of India. It checked the appetite for murder and 
rapine by the vivid delineation of peyravemein by the threat of 
awful and eternal punishments, by the promise of eternal rewards. 
Apart from these theological agencies Buddhism revealed and urged 
the chief moral laws and moral principles. Pity for every living thing, 
and tenderness toward the whole vast creation of God, were as fer- 
vently commanded as the sterner, more self-denying duties. Now the 
benefit of changes so profound was felt in regions remote enough 
from Central Asia. Why, following the steps of the Huns, were there 
not into Europe incessant irruptions of the barbarians? Because the 
wild hordes had been tamed by Buddhism: they had acquired more 
settled and peaceful habits. We do not speculate on this fact, as we 
have to look in history at what happened, and not at what might 
have happened. And the fact is sufficiently important in itself, 
and we need not wander into the domain of possibilities. That 
Buddhism preceded Christianity by the same number of centu- 
ries as Mahometanism followed it, is a singularity which those 
who write the records of the Gospel do not deem worthy of their 
notice. 

There is a notioncommon, that the more bigoted and narrow the spirit 
with which Christianity is viewed, the more is Christianity honoured. 
Now Christianity is most honoured when its manifold relations are all 
regarded. Two works have yet to be written—the comparative 
history of religion, and the history of the Gospel, in its contact and 
commune with other religions, ‘The Catholic appreciation of religion 
in its most diversified forms—an appreciation so rare in England— 
would make clearer and dearer whatever in Christianity hath ever- 
lasting value. To study the comparative history of religion we need 
profound religious emotion, a rich phantasy for symbols, a charity 
infinite as religion itself, calm and comprehensive philosophy, learning 
accurate and varied. When such a combination as this bursts on 
England, then England will be taught many things which she would be 
all the better for knowing. The idea of religion in England is an 
impress received from the outside of a mechanical and traditional 
theology. No doubt the feeling of religion in England, as distinguished 
from the idea, is often much nobler. 

How we should rejoice that a work in every respect so admir- 
able as this by Koeppen could be produced in England. The 
theological literature of Buddhism is exceedingly voluminous. 
But when we think on the trifles on which many of our most 
gifted, pious, and earnest men waste their time, when we think 
of the pitiful points for which sects wrangle, when we think of 
the puerilities which continually breed schism in the Church of 
England, and menace it with ruin, we are driven to ask our brethren 
to raise their glance from matters so limited and low to the enormous 
Bible which Buddhism has fashioned for itself. Has or has not God 
been a teacher to Gentile as well as to Jew, to heathen as well as to 
Christian? Since the birth of the world can He have left the majority 
of the human race unilluminated from on high? Idolatry may be 
blind, but idol-breaking may be blinder. Let us try to discover what 
every religious system means, what of good it contains ; and then, if 
we choose, let us make war on its foulness and falsehood. Is this how 
our missionaries in England have proceeded? Have they not 
denounced the Brahminical systems, with their immensity of the 
mysterious, their colossal metaphysical grasp, their opulence of poetical 
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were the monstrosities of avile Fetichism ? Paul at Athens, Paul every- 
where, pursued a different course. Ought it not to sober our zealots 
that scholars of the foremost rank, like Koeppen and the late Eugene 
Burnouf, devote a whole lifetime to studies which the dunces and 
‘hypocrites of the Conventicle deem it becoming to sneer at or curse ? 
Atticus. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in the 
Years 1857, 58, °59. By Lawrence Oxrenant. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 2 vols. pp. 988. 

M® OLIPHANT was the private secretary to Lord Elgin during 
4 the important missions which that nobleman conducted in 

‘China and Japan; and although his diplomatic Lordship has not chosen 

‘to follow the example of Lords Macartney, Amherst, and others of 

his peers, in himself writing a narrative of his adventures, it may fairly 

‘be presumed that these volumes appear under his sanction, and that 

his indorsement is upon them and every statement they contain. Asa 

work, this may be safely pronounced to be one of the most solidly 
interesting and instructive books of travels which have appeared for 
some time ; and whether we agree or not with the political views 
thrown out by Lord Elgin’s secretary, it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that there is to be found in Mr. Oliphant’s book an amount of 
Saeeee about China and Japan of which the public stood in sore 


The first volume is entirely occupied with China; the second with 
Japan. From the celebrated case of the Arrow, down to our unfortu- 
nate attempt to ascend the Pei-ho or Tientsin river to Pekin, the 
history of our relations with the Celestial Empire are carefully traced 
out. The views which he takes of these matters have, perhaps neces- 
sarily, a certain official and diplomatic colouring ; and to the unini- 
‘tiated mind there is something strange, ifnot positively revolting, about 
the cool manner in which the policy and interests of the Chinese are 
disposed of, whenever they appear to clash with the policy and 
interests of this country. That the desire of the Chinese to keep 
themselves apart, an exclusive race, should be in any way 
respected, seems not to enter into Mr. Oliphant’s calculations. 
Tn his + gra they are the “barbarians” that Lord Palmerston 
arrogantly termed them. If they are so unacquainted with their 
‘own interests as to refuse to trade and mix with us, they must be 
pe: a to do so—just as children have to be flogged for “ their own 
good.” Persuasion should be tried first, just as a matter of form ; but 
when that fails coercion must follow. Their rivers must be forced, their 
forts knocked about theirheads, if they will not admit Manchester men 
as well as Manchester cotton into their cities. What are the ancient 
laws of the Empire, the policy of ages, the precepts of Confucius, the 
will of the ruler of three hundred millions of souls, to the interests of 
Cottonopolis ? 

There has been a great deal of this kind of writing lately, and it is 
a bad symptom that the public seems quietly to acquiesce in it. Sir 
John Bowring has done bis share in popularising these views; and 
‘the tone adopted towards the Chinese in leading articles and at public 
meetings amounts to an absolute denial of the right of a nation to 
govern itself according to its own will. Those who adopt this tone 
would do well to remember that it is not many years since we adopted 
the principle of free trade in corn, and that we still levy duties upon 
many articles of commerce which have a prohibitory effect against 
their importation. Now suppose that any nation attempted to force 
‘us to receive these things free of duty—attempted, in fact, to open our 
market against our will, and to compel us to a certain form of trade at 
the cannon’s mouth—what would this nation think about it? Yet if 
the principles be adopted which have guided our intercourse with China 
during the last few years, especially in the matter of the opium trade, our 
only protection against such an injustice and such an indignity is that 
‘we are strong enough to resist manfully any attempt of the kind. 
‘That the Chinese themselves are not without some appreciation of the 
motives which too often guide us in our foreign relations is manifest 
‘from a conversation which Mr. Oliphant gives as having taken place 
between the Emperor Hien Fung and Ki Shuh-tsan, the ex-judge of 
Kwang-tung. In the course of the conversation, which was reported 
in writing by the ex-judge to Yeh, the following occurred : 

Q. What nation is the Flowery Flag?—A. The American. The trade of the 
nation is very great; it is very rich and powerful, and yet not troublesome. 

Q. How is it that America is rich and powerful, and yet not troublesome ?— 
A. As ageneral rule, the outer barbarians trade, because their nature is so cove- 
tous. If one of them breaks the peace (makes trouble), the prosperity of the 
other’s trade is marred. Thus the English are at this moment beggared; but if 
‘they were to break the peace, it is not on their own trade alone that injury 
would be inflicted: other nations are therefore certain to object to any out- 
rageous proceeding on their part. Were they to commence a disturbance, the 
Americans would certainly be the last to assist them. 

QQ. Why would not the Americans assist them ?—A. Your servant has been 
told that the Americans have business relations of great importance with Wu 
Sung-yau (How-qua), formerly a hong merchant of Quang-tung; indeed, that 
they have had money of Wu. Every movement of the English barbarians is 
certain to be privately communicated to the family of Wu by the Americans, 
and Wu Sung-yau thereupon makes his private report to Seu and Yeh, who 
take precautionary measures accordingly. Thus, last year, it was by a commu- 
nication from the Americans that it was known that a man-of-war of the Eng- 
lieh barbarians was coming to Tien-tsin (the Peiho). Not that this shows any 
sincere friendship for us on the part of the Americans: it was simply that their 
desire for gain is strong, and that they were afraid that their trade would be 
disturbed by (the act of) the English. 





Much misunderstanding having arisen from the use of the word 
“barbarian,” it may be as well to state that it is the opinion of the 
most accomplished Sinologists that the word so trans really means 
nothing more offensive than “foreigners.” The opportunities which 
the Chinese have had of becoming acquainted with our arts and 
sciences, and the avidity with which they have availed themselves ot 
many results of our civilisation, precludes the” supposition that they 
apply the word in anything like the sense which we attribute to it. 

r. Oliphant gives a very circumstantial account of the capture of 
Canton. From the zest with which he describes it, “ potting” 
Chinese must have been regarded as capital fun: 


Whenever a luckless Chinaman was seen scampering over the country to the 
right, or the flutter of a bit of blue cloth indicated a human being in the streets 
to our left, dozens of Minié bullets showered round the devoted object—seldom, 
it must be admitted, striking it. I observed one man dodging about among the 
graves for at least a quarter of an hour, making short dashes from one grave to 
another, amid a storm of bullets, just as one runs from shelter to shelter in a 
shower of rain. 


That no very great danger attended the operation is clear enough, 
from the fact that out of the entire British force, consisting of nearly 
5000 men, the two days’ operations resulted in the loss of eight killed 
and seventy-two wounded ; whilst the French, out of 900, lost only 
two men killed and thirty wounded. The following circumstantial 
account of the capture of Yeh is interesting : 


On the 5th of January the seizure of the Imperial Commissioner was deter- 
mined upon, and at half-past seven o’clock a.m. the city was entered at different 
points by three English and one French column ; from the plans of thecity in our 
possession, and information already received, the position of the principal 
yamuns was known. The French, proceeding along the great east and west 
street, known as the “Avenue of Benevolence and Love,” from the westward, 
reached the large yamun belonging to the Tartar General, in which they cap- 
tured that high functionary, and were shortly afterwards joined by General 
Straubenzee; whilst Colonel Walsh’s battalion of marines had been to the 
yamun of the Governor, and made prisoner of Pihkwei, and thither the naval 
and military authorities proceeded. In the mean time Mr. Parkes had received 
information that Yeh was in a library not far distant ; but on arriving there he 
found the house empty, with the exception of an old man who was reading in 
the garden. From this venerable student it was discovered that Yeh had been 
absent for five days; but the fact was at last extorted from him, that the 
Imperial Commissioner had sought refuge in the house of the Tartar Lieut.- 
General. Accompanied by an escort of a hundred blue-jackets under Captain 
Key, Mr. Parkes at once repaired to this yamun, the doors of which they found 
closed ; upon breaking them open and rushing forward, an old man in a man- 
darin’s coat and cap threw himself before them, stating that he was Yeh. This 
was the Lieut.-General himself, who was at once thrust aside, as an impostor; 
and as people were heard escaping through the back entrances, Captain Key 
hurried in that direction, and observing a stout man in a narrow passage, 
resembling a portrait he had seen of the Imperial Commissioner, threw his arms 
round the neck of the fugitive, and proclaimed him his prisoner. 


The fate of Yeh is too well known to be dwelt on here; and his 
personal appearance, demeanour, &c., were so minutely sketched by 
Mr. Wingrove Cooke, in the columns of the Times, that there is no 
need to quote Mr. Oliphant’s testimony on those subjects. It may 
be stated that he makes no mention of that neglect of personal 
cleanliness of which Mr. Cooke made so strong a point. We have 
always suspected, however, that the smart reporter had a kind of 
grudge against Yeh, which by no means tended to soften any views 
he might entertain to his disfavour. It is impossible to read the con- 
versations which Mr. Cooke held with the Commissioner without per- 
ceiving that the Chinese dignitary, the accomplished diplomatist, the 
man imbued with all the philosophy of Confucius, rather looked 
down than otherwise upon the gentleman from Printing-house-square, 
and took no small delight in baffling and confusing him. 

It is with a feeling of some relief, as if we were turning away from 
a disagreeable subject to one prolific in pleasant anticipation, that we 
open the volume which treats of Japan. Here at least we have, as yet, 
done nothing to reproach ourselves with. Like all who have visited 
that delightful land, Mr. Oliphant is in raptures with the beauty of the 
scenery, the mildness of the climate, the amiability of the people, the 
suavity of their manners, and the beauty of their women. Concerning 
all these matters he gives us much which Captain Sherard Osborn 
necessarily omitted from his charming little series of sketches. Here 
is an interesting peep into life at Nagasaki. 


A flight of steps ascends the embankment, at the top of which is situated one 
of the official residences of the Governor. This embankment, which is in fact 
a sort of raised parterre, is of considerable width, and a broad street runs along 
its whole length. Crossing this, we reach the head of the flight of steps that 
descend into the town, which now lies at our feet. The view is peculiarly 
striking, especially to the stranger who has just arrived from China. Instead 
of an indefinite congeries of houses built apparently on no settled plan, and so 
close together that the streets which divide them are completely concealed, we 
saw before us a wide spacious street, about a mile in length, flanked by neat 
houses, generally of two stories, with tiled or wooden roofs, and broad eaves 
projecting over the lower story. A pavé ran down the centre of the street, on 
each side of which it was carefully gravelled to the gutters. No wheeled 
vehicle or beast of burden was, however, visible; but, in default, a plentiful 
sprinkling of foot-passengers gave it an air of life and animation. It terminated 
in the distance in a flight of steps, which soon disappeared amid the foliage of 
the hill-side, crowned with a temple or tea-house, or gleaming with the white- 
washed walls of some fire-proof store-house. As we traversed its entire length 
no foul odours assailed our nostrils, or hideous cutaneous objects offended our 
eyesight; nor did inconvenient walls or envious shutters debar us from in- 
specting, as we passed along, the internal economy of the shops and dwellings 
on each side. Light wooden screens, neatly papered, and running on slides, 
are for the most part pushed back in the daytime, and the passer looks through 
the house, to where the waving shrubs of a cool-looking back-garden invite him 
to extend his investigations. Between the observer and this retreat there are 
probably one or two rooms, raised about two feet from the ground; and upon 
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the scrapulously cleam and well-wadded matting, which is stretehed-upon the 
wooden floor, semi-nude men and women loll and ‘lounge, and their altogether 
nude progeny craw! and feast themselves luxuriously at ever-present fountains. 
The women seldom wear anything above their waists, the men only a scanty 
loin-cleth. Im the mid-day, during the summer, a general air of languor per- 
vades the community : about suaset the world begins to wash, and the Japanese 
youth, like copper-coloured Cupids, riot tumultuously. 

This scene is. illustrated by a fac-simile in chromo-lithography of a 
native drawing, representing a Japanese lady in the act of, what Mr. 
Bouneer faeetiously called, “ doing her tumbies.” ; 

Here again is a delightful sketch of one those tea-gardens, of which 
all travellers to Japan appear to bring back with them such agreeable 
reminiscences. 

Before leaving Nagasaki we wished to extend our wanderings beyond the 
immediate limits. of the etreets. The-city itself, like a lover at the feet of his 
mistress, nestles at the base of wooded hills of exquisite form, as though it did 
not venture to profane with its coarse touch those lovely slopes whieh are dedi- 
cated to the worship of Buddh and the Cytherean goddess, for these hill-sides 
are dotted with the most enchanting sites, and every one of them is occupied 
with a temple or a tea-hoase. In Japan, religion is not used as in some 
countries to conceal immorality, but rather to give it countenance and support, 
so that practically there is very little difference here between a temple and a 
tea-house. Both are situated in grounds beautifully laid out. In landscape 
gardening the Japanese excel every other nation in the world. Both are resorted 
to as agreeable retreats from the turmoil and bustle of the city. The most 
delightful arbours, the choicest dishes, and the softest music, are provided 
equally at one and the other. It is estimated that there are sixty-two temples 
(large and small) and seven handred and fifty tea-houses on the hills round 
Nagasaki, all offering to the Japanese in search of repose delicious tea and ex- 
tensive panoramic views. It is worth while climbing up to some of them, if only 
to enjoy the latter. Old moss-grown steps ascend the steep hill-side, and you 
pass through venerable gateways and up more massive flights to a fairy-like 
wooden structure perched on a projecting point, and backed by terraced gardens 
and cool shady groves that lead to grottoes, where sparkling water gushes from 
the hill-side. The building seems constructed with a view to the prospect it 
commands. The bare, softly-matted rooms are surrounded with deep 
verandahs, and from every angle a fresh scene of beauty meets the eye. Behind 
us are wooded dells and more temples and tea-houses. At our feet the 
city is mapped out, and we can inspect the back premises of the houses of 
families, who are all at this hour engaged in domestic ablutions. It is delight- 
ful to see papa, mamma, and all the children, splashing so harmoniously in the 
back garden. Beyond the town are more terraced hill-, and the beautiful 
winding harbour losing itself in deep creeks and bays, to all appearance a placid 
lake, for the ocean is nowhere visible. Meantime the dinner, which has beea 
ordered, has arrived. Spread out upon the floor in lacquered bowls, it occupies 
the greater portion of the room. It has been quickly and deftly arranged by a 
train of neatly-dressed maidens, who now seat themselves round it and invite us 
to partake. We have long since taken off our shoes, and now squat in a circle 
on the floor, and gaze with curiosity, not unmixed with alarm, at the display 
before us. There is raw fish thinly sliced, and salted ginger; there are prawns 
piled up with a substance which in taste and appearance very much resembles 
toffy ; there are pickled eggs and rock-leeches, and pieces of gristle belonging 
to animals unknown, to be eaten with soy; and vams and pears, and various 
sorts of fruits and vegetables prepared, some of them palatably enough; but 
still the experiment is hazardous, and we are relieved at the sight of a bowl of 
rice as a safe pidce de resistance. The ministering spirits seém to delight in 
pressing upon us the nastiest things, apparently for the amusement which our 
wry faces afford them. Presently another troop of damsels with lutes and 
tomtoms come tripping in; but they elicit from their musical instruments the 
most discordant sounds to our non-Japanese ears, so that we are glad {o take 
refuge in the baleony, and having once more feasted our eyes-upon the tading 
prospect, we descend from our airy position to the streets, now rapidly subsiding 
into that early evening stillness which gives evidence that the good folks of 
Nagasaki do not allow either business or pleasure to steal from them the best 
hours of the night. 

Of Yedo, where Lord Elgin’s embassy was subsequently received, 
Mr. Oliphant has much to say; and his observations upon the 
manners, laws, and religion of the people, as well as the physical 
aspects of the country, are as interesting as they are minute. After 
reading the volume the reader will find many popular errors respect- 
ing this interesting people corrected, which have hitherto been 
received as gospel. ‘T’hus, he will learn that all the Japanese ladies 
do not blacken their teeth and pull out their eyebrows. It is only the 
married ladies who do so, and their object is not to charm their hus- 
bands, but to render themselves less attractive to other men. The 
virtue of the married women in Japan is said to be impregnable, and 
adultery is punished with death. ‘The husbands, however, are just as 
vicious as their wives are the reverse, and Mr. Oliphant bears witness 
that they care so little for the black teeth and bare brows, that they 
take care to fill their houses with a goodly assortment of serving 
damsels, with teeth of pearl and brows like Juno. 

With regard to the custom of suicide by officials under disgrace, 
Mr. Oliphant says : 

This notorious method of suicide, the only Japanese custom with which the 
Western world has long been familiar, has of late years assumed a somewhat 
modified form, and no longer consists in that unpleasant process of abdomen- 
ripping which must have been almost as disagreeable an operation to witness as 
te perform. My friend Higo-no-kami presented me with a knife proper to be 
used under the old system—an exceedingly business-like weapon about ten 
inches long, sharp as a razor, and made of steel of the highest temper. Now, 
this knife is only used to make a slight incision, significant of the intention of 
the victim to put an end to himself. He has collected his wife and family to see 
how a hero ean die; his dearest friend—he who in our own country would have 
been his best-man at his wedding—stands over him with a drawn sword, and 
when he commences to make the aforesaid incision, the sword descends, and the 
head rolls at the feet of his disconsolate family. Whether this mode of suicide is 
really common at the present day I could not ascertain; no instance of it came 
to our knowledge during our stay; and I imagine it is too serious a step to be 
taken, except on very weighty grounds. These may arise either from failure 
or negleet in a public trust, or in consequence of the commission of some private 
injury. In some instances it seems to answer the purpose of a duel; it is the 
reduction of that practice to its logical conclusion, and terminates in the death 
of both parties by the hands of their friends; but more commonly it is resorted 





to as a means of preserving from disgrace a. whole family,,one member of which: 
has in some way dishonoured hisname: it is a certificate which whitewashes- 
all the survivors: A man who fears: to face his destiny in this form, when the- 
claims of honour demand it, places his entire family without: the social pale: I 
am not aware wherein the Japanese points of honour consist ; but wemay assume: 
that where the preservation of it in the individual requires so great a sacrifice, 
the standard is proportionably high—far more so, probably, than would suit our 
views in England, where it would be an exceedingly unpopular way of solving 
a constitutional difficulty. A) ministry: would eye prefer a dissolution of 
Parliament to a personal dissolution of this nature. It is pleasanter to go to 
the-country than out of it. A mere change of Government, even in Japan, 
however, does not involve these consequences, unless the Tycoon is implicated. 
Witness the still-living Bitsu-no-kami. 


To those who desire a closer acquaintance with Japan we recom- 
mend a careful perusal of Mr. Oliphant’s book. As we have alre 
intimated, it is one of the most remarkable books of the season, bot 
for its matter and its form. There is always something in “the 
look” of a book; and this, for the beauty of the typography, the- 
number and execution of the illustrations, the completeness of the 
maps, and all the concomitants that go to the making up of a good 
book of travel, is a credit not only to the author but to the 
publisher. 


The Wanderings of the Clerical Eulysses described in a Narrative of Ten 
‘ears’ Residence in Tasmania and New South Wales ; at Norfolk Island 
and Moreton Bay; in Caleutta, Madras, and Cape Town. By the Rev. 
T. Arxrns, formerly a Chaplain at Norfolk Island, in New South 
Wales, and Calcutta, a Presbyter of the Church of England of Protes- 
tant Evangelical and Catholic principles. Printed for the Author, 
20, Dean-street, Red Lion-square. 
MMHIS IS ONE OF THE MOST ECCENTRIC volumes that has often 
come under our notice. It isin fact a full, complete, and we doubt. 
not authentic catalogue of the many quarrels which the “ Protestant 
Evangelical and Catholic-principled” writer has had with almost every 
person whom it has been his fate to,mect. That he quarrelled with 
apparently the best intentions in nearly every case we are willing, 
out of charity, to believe; but we think he has acted injudiciously in 
chronicling for the use of posterity his thousand and one bickerings. We 
give one extract respecting Mr. Atkins’s mode of dealing with Archdeacon 
Dealtry : 

Before I left Calcutta, by a personal resistance of his brutal conduct, and by 
castigations through the medium of letters, I somewhat humbled that haughty 
and coarse prelate. The following is the substance of one of my philippics: 

Allipore, November, 1846. 
My Dear BrotTuer,—The length, if not the eminence, of your professional 
services entitles you to a retiring pension. And the vulgarity of your mind, the 
coarseness of your manners, the meanness of your talents, the defects in your moral. 
and religious character, and the general contempt in which you are held by the inde- 
pendent part of the clergy, render the adoption of this course highly expedient. 


I am, my dear Brother, very faithfully yours, 
: be THomas ATKINS. 


To the Venerable Thomas Dealtry, D.D., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

We refrain from quoting more, as we are by no means sure that the 
concluding diatribes against the “ haughty and brutal ecclesiastic ” would 
not come under the operation of the law of libel. ‘Phose who knew 
Archdeacon Dealtry in England will, we think, be inclined to smile at 
the charges made in Mr. Atkins’s letter. Bishop Wilson fares little 
better at- the hands of this castigating “Presbyter.” Did we know 
nothing whatever of the antecedents of Bishop Wilson and Archdeacon 
Dealtry, we should have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Atkins to be in 
the wrong ; simply because his previous quarrels have been so numerous. 








Three Months’ Rest at Pau, in the Winter and Spring of 1859. By Joun 
ALTRAYD WirritreRLY. London: Bell and Daldy. 1860. pp. 267. 
EFORE READING THIS VOLUME we felt some surprise as to 

how the gentleman, who borrowed his nom de plume from the pages 
of “Nicholas Nickleby,” could possibly give us upwards of 260 pages:of 

matter on a locality so used up by writers and travellers as Pau. A 

hasty perusal of Mr. Wittitterly’s book soon satisfied us on this head. 

Comparatively little of it has anything to do with Pau; but in lieu of 

such information we have a series of ingenious essays on “diet,” 

“ugliness,” “the hair,” &e &c. The book, too, is curiously mapped out 

into five chapters, of which the first is entitled “ Business ;” the second 

“Rest;” and the third “ Enjoyment.” We at first thought that Mr. 

Wittitterly was one of those not uncommon characters who have some- 

what improved upon the idea that there is atime for all things, by 

laboriously and cunningly devising that at: business there shall be no en- 
joyment, either for themselves or those persons they have to deal with; 
and by less successfully attempting to exclude business from their enjoy- 
ment, by taking that enjoyment wholesale in the lump. A cursory 
examination, however, soon convinced us that this theory was not ap- 
plicable to Mr. Wittitterly ; and that the chapter labelled “ business” 
might very well pass for “enjoyment” and vice versd. We must do our 
traveller the justice to say that, whether he criticises Beecher’s 

‘“‘Spiritual Manifestations” or Garbett’s “Sermons,” or whether he dis- 

courses upon missionary meetings or the state of the weather, he always: 

does so chattily and pleasantly. 

We give an extract, which shows that society at Pau is not very 
exclusive. ~ 

I blush to say that our exclusives here are sometimes caught doing that 
which in England it would be death to their gentility todo. The Préfet’s balls 
in Pau are horribly unexclusive; nay, one or two of them are open to all 
classes ; and, what is worse, the ladies must dance with those who ask them, or 
not at all, and there are no introductions. Yet English young ladies go to these 
balls, and English mothers and husbands allow them to go. Many curious 
stories are current. In one case, a young lady was asked by ber partner, if her 
father was pleased with his dinners—she stared aghast—“ because,” be added, 

“T am his ¢raiteur, and if there were anything he would like altered, I should 

be most happy to attend to his wishes. The young lady had some shrewd 

sense, and bethinking herself that she might as well make the best of her 


position, she candidly told him of one or two points in which they considered. 
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the dinners defective ; he assured her they should never again have occasion to 
«omplain on a for that henceforth it would be his pride to attend to 
i. nother story runs, that a married lady was entreated and 
Srelined. ‘by a young man; but she, being much fatigued, resolutely 

and at last took refuge with her husband; and a few days after they 
‘saw the young aspirant dressed in a blouse attending a water-cart. 








FICTION. 


Julian Home: a Tale of College Life. By Fruperic W. Farrar, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ Eric; or, 
mgs py Little.” Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1859. 
pp. 447. 

HERE ARE FEW MEN—and those few are not to be envied 
—who do not look back with more or less pleasure on the 
memory of their University life. It matters not that in a commercial 
poimt of view—and in this pitiful light some persons there are, even 
within the University pale, who will scan the past—the money spent 

‘on such an education may not have been the most profitable invest- 

ment. It happens, too, that most men will have some follies to regret, 

some sins to mourn, which dim the recollections of their college 
career; but these sins and follies are, generally speaking, as much 
4lue to erring human nature as to any defect in University discipline 

‘and instruction, ‘‘ Humanum est errare ; ” and are we to expect that 

young men, for the most part just emancipated from school, will pass 

the three most ardent years of their life wholly unscathed by tempta- 
tation and trouble ? 

But if most men, in spite of faults and failures, retain affection 
for their old Universities, how deep must that affection be in 
the case of such a model graduate as the hero of the book before 
us? With one slight exceptional case, his conduct, judged by human 
rules, has been perfect ; and if we do not see very much to admire in 
him, he is at all events well worthy of our respect and esteem. 
“‘ Julian Home” is, indeed, a type of a certain class of University men 
mot uncommon at Cambridge, though perhaps to be found in greater 
numbers at the sister University, As we have him in this volume, 
he is a young gentleman almost equally delicate in body and mind ; 
endowed with more than a woman’s fastidiousness. Possessing very 
many good qualities, he has an effeminativeness (this is perféctly dis- 
‘tinct from that feminine admixture which Coleridge tells us is to be 
found in every really great man), which would render it almost im- 
possible for him to play a great or even a conspicuous part on the 
world’s stage. ‘ Julian Home” seems peculiarly adapted for the life 
ofa country clergyman; and when Mr. Farrar inducts him into his quiet 
Wiltshire vicarage, we feel perfectly sure that he has met with the 
post which is best adapted to his refined sensitiveness, and capabilities 
adversely tempered by this sensitiveness. 

We hinted just above that the class of University men of whom 
Julian Home is a type are, or were, to be found in greater numbers at 
‘Oxford than at Cambridge. The reasons of this are tolerably obvious. 
‘Undergraduates enter Oxford, generally speaking, at an earlier age 
than at Cambridge ; the discipline of the former University is much 
more stringent (too stringent, indeed, we think) than at the latter; 
and at Oxford the governing bodies are (or were, if the Commissioners 
thave been able partly to change the former régime) almost entirely 
made up of clergymen. Irrespective of the amount of learning which 
a diligent student may acquire at Oxford or Cambridge—this, we 
suspect, at either place pretty much depends on the will of the learner 
—we are inclined to prefer the Cambridge regimen to that of Oxford; 
and we are not disposed to admit that an abnormal type of a good 
‘young man at Oxford is, or ought to be, the normal type of his fellow. 
student at Cambridge. If we are asked why we object to Julian 
Home as a fair specimen of a model University man, what has he 
done, and how ought he to have acted, we shall answer that we object to 
him much more for what he has not done than for what he has done. 
We do not in the slightest degree find fault that on one occasion he 
made a fool of himself; we almost wish that he had done so oftener, 
cand was not such a tediously good boy. Our chief objection to this 
model hero is, as-we before said, his effeminativeness, or perhaps we 
‘should call it extreme sensitiveness. Out of his own little clique, 
which is composed almost entirely of good boys like himself, he is a 
nobody. His influence, save with those who have known him for years, 
and who have been able to gauge the diffidence in which he shrouds his 
many amiable qualities, is nil. We will not say that he resembles 
this converted friend Hazlet, of whom we are told, “‘ as his conscience 
had become scrupulous and his life irreproachable, it mattered com- 
paratively little that his intellectual character was tainted with 


fanaticism and gloom ;” but we think something more ought to be able . 


‘to besaid about a pattern University man than,that he was fond of his 
brothers and sister, was liked by some very few and very select 
‘friends, went to chapel regularly, and carried off his share of College 
an University prizes—which latter event was to be expected, as we are 
told more than once that he often read “ till the grey dawn appeared.” 
It takes us by surprise when such a good young man, who 
discourses against cards if any money stake is played for—who 
nearly goes out of his wits at not winning a scholarship, 
which every one expected him to carry off —who talks of 
some foolish youths who corked the face of a drunken companion as 
‘being present at ‘diabolical orgies”—we are surprised, we say, 
‘when his. biographer tells us without compunction that this model 
undergraduate, at chapel on one occasion, employed his eyes and his 








thoughts chiefly on a certain handsome Miss Eva who happened to be 
presesit. We, for our part, should not refuse absolution to such an 
offender for the nonce ; but then we think that there are many worse 
occupations than a rubber of whist at low points. Disposed as we 
are to quarrel with the character of Julian Home, we readily admit 
the earnestness and good intention of the writer; and we also admit 
that he has written a book which, in a literary point of view, is de- 
serving of very high praise. Hazlet is, however, a mere ue 
character. If this gentleman objected to a play of Aschylus, as being 
‘“*so pagan in his sentiments, that he contented himself with pray- 
ing that he might not be put on,” how did he manage to 
pass his matriculation examination? He would there have 
to deal with authors not less pagan than ischylus; and 
prayer would scarcely pass him with such an unsentimental personage 
as Mr. Grayson. We scarcely object to Mr. Farrar disguising very 
slightly, as he has chosen to do, the various localities of Cambridge. 
Every one who has been at that University knows that Trinity answers 
to St. Werner’s, where is ‘the famous great court with its chapel, 
hall, fountain, and master’s lodge.” Had not Mr. Farrar faintly 
disguised his topography, carping critics might have been disposed 
to ask by what magic Tien men could be candidates for an Eton 
prize, or insist upon knowing what Cambridge exhibition that fancy 
scholarship the Clerkland—which to us appears a cross between the 
Bell and the Porson—exactly answers to. With regard to the Trinity 
sizarships we quite agree with the writer in thinking that the in- 
vidious distinctions attached to them should be done reer 4 with ; 
though we would ask Mr. Farrar to recollect that originally it was 
intended by such foundations not to degrade scholars to the rank of 
servants, but rather to enable deserving servants to have the chance 
of enrolling themselves among scholars. We give an extract, which 
will show the earnestness with which Mr. Farrar writes. 

There are two stern facts—facts which it does us all good to remember— 
which generally lie in the path of repentance, and look like crouching lions to 
the remorseful soul. First, the fact that we become so entangled by habit and 
circumstance, so enslaved by association and custom, that the very atmosphere 
around us seems to have become impregnated with a poison which we cannot 
cease to breathe; secondly, the fact that “in the physical world there isno for- 
giveness of sins.” To abandon our evil courses is not to escape the punishment 
of them; and although we may have relinquished them wholly in the present, 
we cannot escape the consequences of the past. Remission of sin is not the 
remission of their resu!ts. The very ~onsters we dread, and the dread of which 
terrifies us into the consideration « 2ur ways, glare upon us out of the future 
darkness, as large, as terrible, as irresistible, whether we approach them on the 
road to ruin, or whether we seem to fly from them through the hardly-attained 
and narrow wicket of genuine repentance. 

Though we cannot agree with all that Mr. Farrar lays down, we 
think there are few old Cantabs who will not read this little volame 
with feelings of deep interest. ‘ 





Lucy Crofton. By the author of “Margaret Maitland,” “ Adam 
Graeme,” ‘The Days of my Life,” &c. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1860. pp. 317, 

HE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET MAITLAND” could 
scarcely fail to write a book that must attract and interest its 
readers. Perhaps the special forte of this writer is the wonderfully 
skilful way in which she delineates the workings of the female heart. 

In the ordinary circulating-library novel, a few broad phrases are 

supposed to make us acquainted with the idiosyncracies of each 

character: one set formula, with some certain variations, does duty 
for all the minor personages ; and the hero or heroine is generally either 
distinguished for eccentric commonplaceness, if intended for a person 
of vigorous character, or for amiable insipidity, if the writer wishes 
to represent him or her as peculiarly virtuous or constientious, We 
do not think that the author of ‘Margaret Maitland” is by any 
means as skilful in dealing with her male puppets as with her feminine; 
but then it must be admitted that she appears to know this herself, 
and avoids risking failure by a too ambitious delineation of the former. 

The Derwent Crofton of this volume is a good-natured gentleman, who 

is happy in the possession of an amiable and accomplished wife and a 

large property. We have it hinted from time to time that, if he 

chose, he might easily distinguish himself from among the herd of 
common men—that he has only to exert himself to be a model legis- 
lator, a probable Prime Minister. Still there is nothmg m this 
volume, save the hint, to lead us to or any peculiar latent power 
in the good-natured country Squire. Undoubtedly he is described as 

being somewhat lazy ; but were he ever so energetic, his energy, 80 

far as we can judge, is of the ordinary kind—in fact, would scarcely 

place him beyond the sphere of an active country magistrate, or a 

skilful grower of large turnips and gooseberries. Bertie Nugent, 

again, is a good-natured, unintellectual young Guardsman, who is sent 
to India for no possible reason that we can discover. ‘The character 
of Lucy Crofton is, however, drawn with consummate skill, 
and laid bare to us by those graphic touches, those little units 
which make up a great whole, and which we feel to be perfectly 
natural, An ordinary writer would probably have considered it but 
poetical justice to punish in this world such a cool, calculating, not to 
say heartless, young lady as Miss Crofton. Not so the writer, of the 
volume before us, who apparently objects to the melodramatic code 
which insists upon virtue always conducting to worldly prosperity. She 
sees that Lucy Crofton had in her many of the qualities which would 
enable a young lady—when she has the chance of making use of them 
—to ensure success in life, and even, from her very selfishness, become 
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a model wife. Consequently we feel it to be perfectly natural that 


she should marry well, if not wisely, and reign the future mistress of 
Plantagenet Hall. 





The Vicar of Lyssel: a Clergyman’s Diary of 1729-82. Imprinted for 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1860. pp. 110.—This elegantly-printed little 
volume is written with a sweet quaintness which would almost persuade 
us that it was really some recovered relique of bygone life. The “ Vicar 
of Lyssel ” writes just as a country clergyman of simple tastes and poetical 
feelings who flourished a century ago would probably have written. There 
is nothing in him of the coarseness of a Parson Adams, still less of a 
Trulliber or Supple. The book should, perhaps, rather have been styled 
Extracts from a Clergyman’s Diary, as a hundred pages cannot possibly 
be supposed to give the faintest outline even of a life so little eventful as 
that of our country clergyman. There is a pleasing natural melancholy 
in these pages ; and John Kendale’s quiet happy life in his Cumberland 
vicarage may have been that of not a few of our English country clergy in 
the olden time. 

We have also received : The Bantam Family, and other Stories. (J. and 
C. Mozley.) Friarswood Post-office. By the author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” (J.and C. Mozley.) Straight Forward and Patience Hart; 
or, the Dissembler. By F.C. Lefroy. (J. and C. Mozley.) 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quedam hactenus inedita. Vol. I., con- 
taining: I. Opus tertium. II. Opus Minus. Ill. Compendium 
Philosophie. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature, King’s College, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 
Published by the Authority of the Lords of the Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longnian and 
Co. 1859. pp. cil. 578. 

ITH THE EXCEPTION OF ONE SHORT TREATISE 
in the Appendix, the works of Roger Bacon contained in this 
volume have now for the first time been given to the world. 

But first of the ‘‘ Opus Majus” a few words. It was Bacon’s response 
to the command of Pope Clement IV. that he should place before 
him a just account of the researches which he had carefully and con- 
tinuously prosecuted for forty years. Independently of the bold, 
novel, and decisive views propounded in it, as a mere feat of industry 
it stands among the most extraordinary productions on record, It 
embraced, with the exception of logic, the whole range of science, as 
science was then understood. Theology, grammar, mathematics, 
including geography, chronology, music, the correction of the calen- 
dar, optics, experimental philosophy, and ethics, are successively 
discussed. 

But, fearful that he had not expressed himself with sufficient clear- 
ness in this his first and fullest answer to Clement, or dreading lest it 
might be lost by the way, Bacon proceeded the same year to compose 
a second treatise, called the ‘‘ Opus Minus,” following in substance 
the order adopted before in the ‘‘ Opus Majus.” 

The same year which produced the ‘‘ Opus Minus” gave birth to 
the ‘‘ Opus Tertium.” It was intended to serve as a preamble to the 
‘Opus Majus” and the ‘‘ Opus Minus,” though later than either in 
the date of its composition. Inferior to its predecessors in the im- 
pocinse of its scientific details and the illustration it supplies of 

acon’s philosophy, it is more interesting than either for the insight 
it affords of his labours, and of the numerous obstacles he had to con- 
tend with in the execution of his work. The first twenty chapters 
detail various anecdotes of Bacon’s personal history, his opinions on 
the state of education, the impediments thrown in his way by the 
ignorance, the prejudice, the contempt, the carelessness, the indif- 
ference of his contemporaries. 

Such are the contents of this magnificent book, than which a more 
noble contribution to the elucidation of medieval philosophy and the 
story of the first dawning of learning in this country has not been 
made within the present century. We have allowed the learned 
Professor to describe the character of the contents of his first volume, 
nearly in his own words; they form, however, but the skeleton on 
which his elaborate preface is hung. Like the preface to the “‘ Monu- 
menta Franciscana,” which we reviewed last year, it is a masterpiece, 
and of great value for itself alone, as a treatise on Bacon and his un- 
published works. That these should have remained so long in the 
obscurity of a few dusty and perishing MSS, in these days of whole- 
sale printing, has been long a reproach to us ; Mr. Brewer has taken 
away the reproach, and has, moreover, added to his already well- 
established reputation by the accuracy of his editing, and by the 
masterly way in which he has overcome the very numerous difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the construction of a thoroughly critical 
text. How great and how numerous those difficulties were, a glance 
at one of the four beautiful fac-similes which grace the work will show. 
Of one of the MSS., which must indeed have tried his patience sorely, 
he tells us that “‘ the first page has been injured, and the handwriting 
oceasionally obscured by stains or clumsy corrections. The translator 
was utterly incompetent to his task ; he was evidently unable to read 
his original (!); and on more than one occasion he has apparently 

upplied, by a fac-simile, the words which he could not decipher. So 
gross and astounding are his mistakes, that it is questionable whether 

e understood the language of the work he was copying. Catchwords, 
marginal references, and cautions are transferred to the body of the 
text ; ends of words are given without the beginning, spaces omitted, 
quotations mutilated ; not to mention the minor offences of full stops 





and capitals transferred without compunction from their proper place 
at the end to the middle of many of the sentences.” This is dreadful, 
and no doubt Mr. Brewer felt it to be so; but he set to work with no 
small measure of the energy and perseverance and critical acumen 
for which his ‘author was distinguished, and the Augean Stable has 
been purified. We agree with him that to have noticed at the foot of 
the page all the absurdities and errors of the copyist, who never once: 
throughout his work wakened up to full consciousness of what he was 
about, would have filled the notes with childish blunders, and wasted 
the time and patience of the reader. Some of the more notable 
instances have been preserved and noticed ; many are tacitly corrected. 
Some still remain, defying ingenuity and common sense. ‘ Probably,’” 
the Professor adds, ‘‘ they may yield to the experience or conjectures. 
of others that meaning they have denied to me.” This we take leave 
to doubt: alas for the poor gleaner, who, seeking to increase his 
reputation for criticism, follows one who sweeps so clean as Mr. 
Brewer! 

It would be vain to attempt within the limits of a necessarily brief 
review to enter into the wide and varied field opened up to us by this. 
volume. We have done enough in investigating the text critically, 
and ascertaining that it is worthy of its subject. For the rest, it aly 
remains for us to remind our readers that the new work—for new it is 
to most of them—is Roger Bacon’s. We need not, we think, add 
another word to prove that it must henceforth be found upon the 
shelves of every one who professes really to keep a library. Our 
readers, however, will thank us for extracting from Mr. Brewer's pre- 
face the interesting historical sketch of Bacon’s career with which it 
opens: 

In the year 1263, or, according to others, 1264, when the discussion was at 
the highest between Henry III. and his barons, Pope Urban LV. despatched 
Guy le Gros, or de Foulques, then Cardinal and Bishop of Sabina, on a mission 
of peace to this country. According to Matthew of Westminster, who narrates 
the circumstances with greater minuteness and accuracy than any other of the 
monastic chroniclers, the Pope had ill qualified himself to act as a mediator on 
so difficult an occasion. He was incensed against the barons; was ill-inclined: 
to do justice to their motives. His indignation had been roused against them 
by the spoliation of the churches; and he was reported to have exclaimed, 
“that he would die sooner than fail in bringing back the English to their 
obedience. The Cardinal seems to have entered fully into the spirit of his: 
master; on reaching the coast be gave ominous indications of his pacific in- 
tentions, forbidding, under pain of excommunication, the importation of wine 
and corn into this island. As the barons prepared to resist his landing, he 
peremptorily cited the English bishops to appear before him; fulminated the sen- 
tence of interdict against London and the Cinque Ports ; and excommunicated the 
adherents of the Karl of Leicester. The sentence was confirmed by the Pope, 
after a fruitless appeal on the part of the condemned ; but the bishops charged) 
with carrying it into execution had the instrument taken from them as they 
landed at Dover. It was torn into a thousand pieces by the infuriated mul- 
titude, and cast into the sea. The Legate, who within a year after was advanced 
to the Papacy under the title of Clement IV., did not easily digest his resent 
ment. Throughout his lengthy correspondence, published by Father Martene- 
in his ‘ Thesaurus Anecdotorum,” he alludes more than once, with undisguised 
bitterness, to the unceremonious rejection of his mission. His indignation 
against De Montfort outlived the Battle of Evesham. The curse descended to- 
his children and grandchildren. 

‘‘ Clement,” Mr. Brewer justly remarks, in a note on this sentence, 
“understood English politics about as well as most of his successors 
have understood them since, no better.” But Bacon and his family 
were royalists, and this the Legate did not forget when he was elevated 
to the Papal Chair, He corresponds with the learned Englishman,, 
and sends to him Raymond of Laon, who had first mentioned his name 
and his works to his Holiness; aud draws Bacon from the obscurity 
and neglect under which he was languishing, by demanding his 
writings. His difficulties were great. Philosophy was, at that time, 
neglected for the civil law, and the earnest advocate of the pursuit of 
the former was despised by the ignorant and conceited advocates of 
the latter. He met with rebukes on all sides. No one would lend 
him money, and he was compelled to beg and borrow all he could 
get from his relations, who were by no means rich. All his own pro- 
perty had slowly melted away during the preceding forty years—all 
consumed in the consuming desire to investigate the dark and hidden 
labyrinths of scientific knowledge. But it was all tono purpose. He 
could not persuade men that there was any use in science. Yet, on. 
receiving the Papal mandate, he set diligently to work, thankful for 
work itself; for, if Clement gave him anything more substantial to be 
thankful for, the gift has not been recorded. We may safely conclude 
that not a single Peter’s penny found its way back from the Papal 
coffers to this country, and into the pocket (if he had one) of the poor 
friar. Bacon was too generous to have complained of the omis- 
sion, too grateful himself to have omitted his meed of thanks for a 
benefaction, if benefaction had been made. But he was filled with 
delight, poor fellow, at the Pope’s taking an interest in his pursuits: 
and commanding him to work. He had never oy fa such was the 
indifference of the age, to have made his opinions known ; but, with 
the Pope’s mighty assistance and omnninenng patronage, who could 
tell what he might do? The marvellous result of all this earnestness 
and zeal may be best expressed in Mr. Brewer’s own words. He 
says : 

As an instance of immense labour and application almost superhuman, these- 
three answers to the demand of the Pope must be reckoned among the most 
remarkable curiosities of literature, independently of their intrinsic merits. 
Without Bacon’s positive assertion and the incontrovertible evidence furnished 
by the treatises themselves, the facts now to be stated would have appeared 
incredible. The papal letter to Bacon is dated from Viterbo, 10th of the Calends 
of July [June 2}, the second year of Clement's pontificate, A.D. 1266. If Roger 
Bacon was at Paris, or in any other part of France, at the time, as may be inferred 
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from his own statements in chapter iii. of the ‘‘Opus Tertium,” some days 
must have elapsed before the mandate could have reached him. A delay of 
weeks, if not months, intervened before the necessary transcribers could be col- 
lected, or the funds raised indispensably required for the fulfilment of his task. 
Yet all was accomplished, and the three works completed, before the close of the 
year 1267! 

Why, Mr. Brewer, with better transcribers and more prospect of 
being appreciated, has taken as long to edit them ! 

We will not enter upon the painful details of Bacon’s chequered 
life, or dwell upon the horrible persecutions he endured at the hands 
of men who thoughé themselves his superiors, but who were not worthy 
to prepare the vellum on which he wrote, or to mix his ink. He has 
no monument, in our modern sense of the word; but he is one of 
those who in old time raised to himself a monument, ere perennius ; 
his enemies, nameless and forgotten, have passed down the stream of 
Time, against which he plied his oars so manfully, and are gone for 
ever. Bacon’s tower at Oxford no longer frowns upon the Thames— 
it has perished, though lately, as his tombstone did long ago ;_ but his 
name is a tower of strength for him who is gone, and for us who come 
after him; for while we enjoy the light and liberty for which he 
struggled in chains and in darkness, we shall not be likely to forget that 
he was, as Professor Brewer justly says, entitled “to take rank with 
the greatest pioneers of modern discovery.” 





Gog and Magog, the Giants in Guildhall: their real and legendary 
History. With an Account of other Civic Giants, at home and abroad. 
By F. W. Fatruorr, F.S.A. London: J. C. Hotten. pp. 152, 


N THIS LITTLE VOLUME Mr. Fairholt tells much that is inter- 
esting to be known about not only the venerable and mis-shapen 
monsters which stand, like guardians of civic rights, at the end of Guild- 
hall, and preside over the proceedings there, whether they be those of a 
Lord Mayor’s feast or of an election fray, but also about many relics 
of antiquity which are preserved and regarded with like reverence in 
other cities. The book originated in a lecture which its author 
delivered to the London and Middlesex Archeological Association, 
when that useful and enterprising body held a meeting lately within 
the precincts of Guildhall. ‘The notes of which that lecture was com- 
posed have been revised and expanded by its learned and careful 
author, and the result is the pleasant little volume before us. 

Everybody knows that when Gog and Magog hear the clock strike 
one, they come down to dinner; but everybody does not know that 
once upon a time they used to come down regularly to be borne 
about in civic processions. Greater than the man in armour—more 
imposing than even Mr. Macebearer and Mr. Swordbearer, who sit 
bodkin in the Lord Mayor's “ gingerbread” carriage—the giants of 
the City used to quit their pedestals every 9th of November, to be 
carried in pomp to Westminster. This, however, was before the time 
of the actual Gog and Magog now to be seen “in the wood.” When 
the Great Fire of London gutted Guildhall, the predecessors of the 
present giants were destroyed, and these were made in their stead, so 
solidly, and of such weight, that they have not since been displaced 
from their standings. But the old giants (Gogmagog and Corinus, 
as Mr. Fairholt insists upon calling them) saw strange and varied 
sights. Not only did they take part in every Lord Mayor's Show, 
but whenever Royalty made its appearance in the City they left their 
lair to give it welcome. When Henry the Fifth, victorious from 
Agincourt, made his entry into the City, the two giants were fixed at 
the entrance of London-bridge to keep watch and ward. One bore 
an axe, and the other the keys of the City hanging from a staff. 

In 1432, when Henry VI. entered London the same way, ‘‘a mighty giant” 
awaited him, as his champion, at the same place, with a drawn sword, and an 
inscription by his side, beginning: 

All those that be enemies to the King 
I shall clothe them with confusion, &c. 

Im 1554, when Philip and Mary made their public entry into London, “two 
images, representing two giants, the one named Corineus and the other Gogma- 
gog, holding between them certain Latin verses,” were exhibited on London- 
bridge; ‘‘ at the drawbridge,” as Fox informs usin his ‘‘ Acts and Monuments,” 
who speaks of it all as ‘a great vaine spectacle,” excusing himself for recording 
the verses, ‘“‘ which, for the vaine ostentation of flattery, I overpasse.” When 
Queen Elizabeth passed through the City, the day before her coronation, 
January 12, 1558, great preparations were made to grace the progress with 
emblematic pageantry. ‘The final exhibition was at Temple Bar, which was 
‘finely dressed’ with the two giants Gotmagot the Albion, and Corineus the 
Britain, who held between them a poetic recapitulation of the pageantries, both 
in Latin and English.” When Anthony Munday devised the pageants for the 
mayoralty of Sir Leonard Holliday, in 1605, he introduced the old story of 
Brutus and his subjugation of Britain in one of them; and “for the more grace 
and beauty of the show,” as he tells us, these two huge giants (whom he names 
Corineus and Gogmagog) were fettered by chains of gold tothe mount upon which 
Brutus and the other characters were placed. Marston, in his play of the 
“ Dutch Courtezan,” 1605, speaks of ‘‘the giants stilts that stalk before my Lord 
Mayor’s pageants ;” and giants formed part of the great shows made on the 
setting of the City watch on Midsummer eve. In 1672, when Thomas Jordan, 
the City Poet, composed the pageant for Sir Robert Hanson, Mayor, he says: 
“T must not omit to tell you, that marching in the van of these five pageants are 
two exceeding rarities to be taken notice of, that is, there are two extreme great 

ants, each of them at least fifteen foot high, that do sit, and are drawn by 

orses in two several chariots, moving, talking, and taking tobacco as they ride 
along, to the great admiration and delight of all the spectators. At the con- 
clusion of the show they are to be set up in Guildhall, where they may be daily 
seen all the year, and I hope never to be demolished by such dismal violence as 
happened to their predecessors.” 


_Of the press giants, the following genealogy is quoted from a 
history of Guildhall, published in 1741: 
“‘ Before the present giants inhabited Guildhall, there were two giants made 








only of wicker work and pasteboard, put together with great art and ingenuity ; 
and these two terrible original giants had the honour yearly to grace my Lord 
Mayor's show, being carried in great triumph in the time of the pageants; and 
when that eminent annual service was over, remounted their old stations in 
Guildhall, till by reason of their very great age, old time, with the help of a 
number of city rats and mice, had eaten up all their entrails. The dissolation 
of the two old, weak, and feeble giants, gave birth tothe two present substantial 
and majestic giants; who, by order, and at the City charge, were formed and 
fashioned. Captain Richard Saunders, an eminent carver in King-street, 
Cheapside, was their father; who, after he had completely finished, clothed, and 
armed these his two sons, they were immediately advanced to their lofty 
ane in Guildhall, which they have peaceably enjoyed ever since the year 
‘ . 

From the indices here given, Hone was enabled to search into the 
matter, and to discover that the sum paid to Richard Saunders for 
“carving ” the giants was “ seaventy pounds,” and to explain that the 
captaincy of the gallant artificer was in “that valuable, but much- 
ridiculed force, the City Train-band.” 

As we have already intimated, Mr. Fairholt insists that the proper 
names for the Guildhall giants are Gogmagog and Corinwus. It is 
true that in the tragedy of “ Locrine,” once most absurdly attributed 
to Shakespeare, the giants are introduced under these names. There 
is some confusion, however, as to their identity. Mr. Fairholt quotes 
from a well-known book, “* The History of the Trojan Wars and ‘I'roy’s 
Destruction,” the following account of these giants : ; 

Brute, having thus got footing in Britain, was preparing to improve the 
same, when Albion, who had named this island after his own name—by which 
it is sometimes called at this day—having intelligence thereof, raised his whole 
power, being men of a gigantick stature, and vast strength, and bearing for 

their arms huge clubs of knotty oak, battle axes, whirlbats of iron, and globes 
full of spikes, fastened to a long pole by a chain ; and with these encountering 
Brute, a bloody battle was fought, wherein the Trojans were worsted and many 
of them slain, and their whole army was forced to retire. Brute hereupon con- 
sidering the disadvantage between his men and the giants, devised a stratagem 
to overthrow them, by digging in the night a very long and deep trench, at the 
bottom impaling it with sharp stakes, and covering it with boughs and rotten 
hurdles, on which he caused to be laid dried leaves and earth, only leaving 
some firm passages, well known to his men by particular marks. This being 
done, he dared the giants to a second battle, which Albion readily accepted ; 
and the fight being begun, after some dispute, Brute seemed to retire: where- 
upon the giants pressed on him with great fury; and the ‘lrojans retiring 
nimbly beyond their trench, made a stand, and ply’d them witha shower of 
darts and arrows, which manner of fight they were unacquainted with, whereby 
many of them were slain. However, Albion encouraging his men to come to 
handy strokes with their enemies, they rashed forward, and the vanguard im- 
mediately perished in the trenches; and the Trojans continuing to shoot their 
arrows very thick, the giants were put to flight, and pursued into Cornwall ; 
where, in another bloody fight, Albion was slain by Brute, fighting hand to 
hand; and his two brothers, Gog and Magog, giants of huge stature, were taken 
prisoners and led in triumph to the place where now London stands, and upon 
those risings on the side of the river Thames, founded a city which he called 
Troy-novant, or New Troy, and building a palace where Guildhall stands, 
caused the two giants to bechained to the gate of it, as porters. In memory of 
which it is held that their effigies, after their deaths, were set up as they now 
appear in Guildhall.” 

Now, Mr. Fairholt draws from this the conclusion that one of the 
giants was a brother of Brute. ‘This, however, is not so clear to us. 
It was on the side of Albion that the ‘* men of a gigantick stature, and 
vast strength, and bearing for their arms huge clubs of knotty oak,’” 
&e., were ranged. Albion also is spoken of as having been slain, and 
his two brothers as “taken prisoners.” The brothers, moreover, are 
named Gog and Magog; and, although the names have been amal- 
gamated for the service of a range of hills in Cambridgeshire, 
they are distinct names in Scripture, and are kept distinct by 
many old authors. We cannot help thinking, therefore, that the 
application of the name of Corinzus to one of the Guildhall giants 
arose from a confusion of legends, and that popular justice has been 
done in restoring the old names of Gog and Magog. 

After telling all that he knows about Gog and Magog, Mr. Fairholt 
has a great deal to say about others of the gigantic fraternity, such as 
the Chester and Coventry giants, the Burford giant, the Salisbury 
giant, Antigonus of Antwerp, Gayant of Douai and his family, Grand- 
papa of Malines, Goliath and his wife of Ath, Lange-man of Asselt, 
and Lyderic of Lille; besides an almost infinite number of smaller 
giants and other monsters, such as dragons and the like pantomimic 
monstrosities. 

Of most of these capital and characteristic illustrations are given, 
and altogether the little volume is as good an example as we know of 
how amusing and instructive antiquarian studies may be made. 





Some of my Bush Friends in Tasmania. By Louisa Annet Merepitu. 
London : Day and Son. 

The War in Italy, from Drawings by Caro Bossoxt; with a Deserip- 
tive Narrative by the Author of the Times’ Letters from the Allied 
Camp. London: Day and Son. 

The Hills and Plains of Palestine. By Miss L. M. Custey. London : 
Day and Son. 

rWHE SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES that lie before us come recom- 

mended by all the luxury that modern mechanical science can 
give in the way of fine paper, beautiful printing, and exquisite engra- 
ving. ‘They are the products of a luxurious age ; and if, like all such 
such products, it may justly be objected to them that they have in 
them more of ornament than of use, it should be remembered that 
they profess to be ornamental, not useful. : no 
The first we open is Mrs. Meredith’s beautiful portfolio of artistic 
reminiscences of flower, fruit, and insect life in Tasmania. Already 
has this lady a reputation for the production of elegant volumes of 
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this kind, and her “ Notes and Sketches of New South Wales,” * My 
Home in Tasmania,” “Romance of Nature,” and “Our Wild 
Flowers,” have secured sufficient popularity to render any- 
thing that comes from her pen or pencil entitled to a welcome. 
The present volume is a handsome folio, superbly bound in an 
embossed binding of characteristic design. It is filled with drawings 
of flowers, single and in groups, selected with great taste, richly 
coloured, and relieved by the introduction of some of the choicest 
specimens of Tasmanian entomology. The letter-press consists of 
descriptive sketches of the engravings, and of poetical compositions 
suggested by or connected with the same. For delicacy of drawing 
these flower-pieces are to be highly commended, and in the selection 
of the subject a knowledge of colour is displayed which proves a very 
high quality of artistic merit. How admirably, for instance, is the 
poke blossom of the native clematis relieved by the rich glow of the 
coral pea! How elegant that;wreath of berries, in which’no less than 
ten forms of that kind of Australian fruitage are displayed! How 
gorgeous that group of orchids! How delicate the bouquet of marsh 
flowers! How gloriously resplendent with all the hues of the rainbow 
that selection of what are called ‘‘Common flowers.’”’ Common, 
perhaps, in Australia; but here to be treasured up in greenhouse and 
conservatory. In the preface to her beautiful volume Mrs. Meredith 
intimates that this is not the last volume of the kind she will produce. 
May that be so! 

The volume commemorative of the Italian war is the most advanced 
specimen of chromo-lithography we have yet seen ; and, although 
some of the defects of that mode of printing certainly remain, the 
result is highly creditable to Messrs. Day. It is, indeed, astonishing 
with what simple means very effective results are produced. We do 
not think that in any of these prints more than four colours are used, 
and yet it requires 3 very careful examination to discover that the 
very varied effects are the results of combining so few elements. The 
illustrative part of the volume unfolds the history of the sharp and 
decisive campaign in Italy, from the first mustering of the Sardinian 
army Gown to the memorable interview at Villafranca. The letter- 
press is from the pen of the special correspondent of the Times, who 
accompanied the allied armies through the campaign. It is a fit 
record of the event, as well as a most ornamental volume. 

Miss Cubley has not attempted to occupy any new ground with her 
volume on Palestine; but she has contributed a very beautiful addi- 
tion to the already copious literature illustrative of the Holy Land. 
There is not much writing in the book; but what there is is clear, 
graceful, and sufficient for its purpose. As in the case of the Italian 
book, Messrs. Day have contrived to produce some very graceful 
effects with the simplest means: some of the sketches—such as 

late 6, “ Stamboul Jewess and Jewess in Izzah ;” plate 12, “‘ An 

offendi ;” and plate 23, ‘‘ Peasant Woman and Children”—being very 
artistically treated. The views in and about the Holy City have a 
reality about them highly to be commended. 





Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1860 : being a Biographical and Statistica 
Book of Reference for Facts relating to the Clergy and the Church. Pub- 
lished annually. London: John Crockford. pp. 780. 

WAS OBSERVED by a shrewd foreigner that the best way to give 
a stranger an idea of the wealth which is spent in our metropolis is to 
take him to Hyde Park Corner some fine afternoon in the season, and let 

dim see the number of the carriages there: in our opinion the best way of 

realising to his mind the extent of our internal relations, and the wise 

economy with which Englishmen treat time as money, would be to show 
him a collection of our directories. Our researches do not enable us to 
trace the institution of directories to its source; but we feel quite per- 
suaded that it is an English invention. The “ Army List” and “Law 

List ”, have flourished for many years; but it was long after Mr. Rowland 

Hill added the boon of the “ Post Office Directory” to that powerful 

lever of civilisation, the Penny Post, that foreigners began to appreciate 

the advantage of these registers of the whereabouts of their neighbours. 

Even while we write the directories of France and Germany are 

miserable and puny performances, bearing about the same proportion to 

ur splendid volumes in size and utility as a French-fed ox does to the 
prize animal at Baker-street. The fact is that the French have no 
homes ; they have no word to signify the institution; they live, move, 
have their being, receive and answer their letters, at their Cafés and 

Cercles; and they regard a publication of the locality where they have 

fixed their Penates as unnecessary, if not impertinent. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of entering into a disquisition 
upon the nature and value of directories that we have introduced this 
volume: our object is to explain its scope and purpose to our readers, 
and to leave its own merits to speak for it. For reasons which need not 
be particularly referred to, it would be obviously improper for us to offer 
a general eulogy of Mr. Crockford’s “Clerical Directory ;” but these 
reasous Cannot preclude us from taking a little pains in pointing out its 
real value to the class for which it is intended. 

This “ Directory,” then, is a record of the personnel of the Church of 
England—a list of the ordained priests and deacons of whom the Estab- 
jishment consists, together with such information about them and their 
careers which it is desirable and interesting for the public to know. To 
say that it is a perfect list would be an absurdity; for experience has 
proved over and over again the impossibility of attaining perfection in a 
work of this kind. The complicated and difficult process whereby the 
information is collected; the vast number and variety of the circular 
letters which have to be sent; the indifference of some and the disobliging 
disposition of others (who will neglect request after request for information 
until they find out that some Bishop or other great dignitary has cheerfully 
furnished that which they have disdainfully withheld)—these are a few of 
the reasons which render perfection unattainable. In addition to this it 





should be recollected that, during the time occupied by all these roe- 


and inquiries, the ordinary accidents of make erroneous 
that which was once correct ; and human ingenuity has hitherto failed to 
devise a plan for avoiding the mistakes thus caused. In the preface to 
the work Mr. Crockford frankly admits— 

It would be almost an absurdity to pretend that the “ Clerical Directory,” 
in its present form, is perfect and without errors. Such an attainment may be 
said to be absolutely impossible, not only because time is continual] undoing 
the work here produced—the changes by preferment, death, end r causes, 
amounting to at least a hundred per month—but because a publication of this 
description;is necessarily subject, owing to the many hands engaged in its 
publication, to more than the ordinary amount of literary mutability. 

As, however, the work is to be continued annually, corrections will 
doubtless be supplied, and after one or two revisions the work will 
approach nearer to perfection than it does at present. 

And now, after fairly stating what the “ Clerical Directory ” is not, 
let us devote a few words to the explanation of what it is. In the first 
place, it is the first and as yet the only work in which anything like a 
broad survey of the personnel of the Church of England can be found. 
Without drawing any invidious comparisons, we record it, not in eulogy, 
but as a fact, that there is neither Directory nor List in existence from 
whence so much information of the kind can be gathered; and the imme- 
diate and natural consequence of this is that the “ Clerical Directory ” is 
already universally quoted as the authority upon all matters within its 
scope—so that whenever the industrious gentleman who performs the 
literary obsequies in the columns of the Zimes has anything to say con- 
cerning the career of a departed clergyman, it is to the “Clerical 
Directory” that he avowedly resorts for his information. 

There is a story of a matter-of-fact Scotchman, who took up the Post- 
office Directory to wile away a weary hour, and who, when asked how 
he liked his reading, replied: “Weel, mon, it’s unco fu’ of facks, but 
they’re rather disconnected.” Certainly, when we run our eye over the 
long columns of Smiths, Joneses, and Browns, with no other information 
about them than their businesses, residences, and postal district, we do 
not wonder at the Scotchman’s reply; but from the “ Clerical Directory” 
we learn much more of the individuals whose names are recorded in it. 
Do we wish to refer to the name of a clergyman, we find not only his 
name, but the nature of his preferment, the locality and county in which 
it stands, the name of his university, the honours which he gained there 
and the dates at which he acquired them, the steps which he has taken in 
the Church and the dates of them, the name of the patron of his living, 
the income of it, the diocese to which it belongs, and the names of any 
works that he may have published, theological or otherwise, and, when 
important, the prices of them. Taking a specimen hap-hazard, to show 
how briefly and compendiously all this is done, we come upon the name 
of the celebrated Dr. M‘Neile, at page 399: 

M‘Nette, Hoeu, Albury House, Liverpool.—Trin. Coll. Dub. B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1822, B.D. and D.D. 1841 (honoris causa); Deac. 1820, Pr. 1821, both by 
Bp of Raphoe; Incumb. of St Paul’s, Prince's-park, Liverpool, Dio. Chest. 
(Patrons, Trustees; Incumb.’s Gross Inc, 9007; Pop. 11,000); Hon. Can. of 
Chest. Cath]. 1845; formerly R. of Albury, 1822-34; Incumb. of St Jude’s, 
Liverpool, 1834-48; Author, Ordination Sermon, Cadell, 1828; Seventeen Ser- 
mons, 8vo. Hatchards, 1826, 12s.; Lectures on Miracles, ib. 1833, 3s. ; Letters to 
a Friend, ib. 1834, 3s.; Lectures on the Church of England, ib. 1841, 7s.; Lec- 
tures on the Prophecies relative to the Jewish Nation, ib. 4s. 6d; Sermons on the 
Second Advent, 4s. 6d.; The Church and the Churches, ib. 1846, 12s.; numerous 
single Sermons and Lectures on special occasions, 

This is precisely all that should be stated, neither too much hor too 
little. Some of the articles are of course rather longer than this—as 
when we come to the names of such men as Sewell, Richson, Pusey 
(the list of whose books fills about a column and a quarter)—and the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. These are men who have wrought much in 
their generation, and their deeds are not to be recorded in a few words, 
The majority of the articles, however, are shorter than the one we have 
quoted, as may be inferred from the fact that the 688 pages of Directory 
proper are made to contain the records of seventeen thousand five hundred 
clergymen of the Church of England. 

It should be mentioned that in addition to this alphabetical Directory 
are several minor matters of great utility. There is a list of the bishops 
who have held the various dioceses from 1774 to 1859 inclusive; there is 
an index to benefices and curacies, which is valuable for the purpose of 
cross-reference; there is a list of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and of 
the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland. Perceiving the advan- 
tage of doing one thing at a time, and that well, Mr. Crockford wisely 
confined his Directory to the clergy of the Church of England in England; 
but, for the sake of those who may desire to know something about the 
clergy in Ireland, he has taken (with the permission of the proprietors) 
the list given in Thom’s excellent ‘ Almanac and Official Directory.” 

Of the “Clerical Directory ” it remains but to be said that it forms a 
handsome and not too cumbrous volume, well and clearly printed, upon 
good paper, and suitably bound—altogether a volume of grave and goodly 
aspect. The printing is in double columns, each name being fairly dis- 
played, so as to’ present a distinct and conspicuous appearance; whilst 
intelligible abbreviations are used, which abbreviate without confusing 
the matter. The Bishops are distinguished by neat little engravings dis- 
playing the episcopal coat of arms belonging to the See. 





That's it ; or, Plain Teaching. (Houlston and Wright. pp. 370.)—Another 
useful volume by the authors of “The Reason Why;” this one being 
devoted to a collection of facts relating to the heavens above and the 
earth below, and the waters that are under the earth. It is divided into 
chapters, with appropriate headings, such as “The Earth,” “Our 
Rambles in the Woods,” &c. 

The Reason Why: Natural History. (Houlston and Wright. pp. 356.)— 
This is another of the useful collections of facts and information with 
which the same compiler has favoured the public. Undoubtedly it con- 
tains a vast quantity of valuable rudimentary instruction for those who 
know nothing about the subject of which it treats; but it may beques- 
tioned whether the method of expressing it is always satisfactory and 
conclusive. For example, we find (dipping into the volume at hazard) 
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the following question propounded :—* Why has the giraffe such a long 
slender neck ?” and the answer.given is—“ Because it browses upon the 
branches of tall trees, for which purpose its long neck: is admirably 
adapted.” This reply leads to a theory that the giraffe has actually 
stretched its neck to its present length by reaching up to the trees. 
Would it not be better to say that it browses so because its neck enables it 
to do so, and that the Creator has-endowed it with such a neck in order 
that:it:may get its food in regions where there is no ground herbage, nor 
any vegetable food attaina’le except atthe tops of the patms ? 

Stories.of Inventions. and Discoveries in Science and the Useful Arts. By 
Joun Timss, F.S.A. Kent and Co. pp. 344.—Thisis another of those 
semi-scientific, semi-gossiping books which have earned for Mr. Timbs 
sueh a wide and deserved popularity. Within the space of a handy little 
volume he has compressed and narrated in a familiar style the history of 
every great discovery and every great discoverer, from Archimedes and his 
screw down to the electric telegraph. 

A Manual of the Steam Engine and other Prime Movers. By W. J. Mac- 
quorn Rawxine. London and Glasgow : R. Griffin and Co. pp. 375. 
—The value of this volume is entirely technical, and can be appreciated 
only by practical engineers and mechanics. It is an ample and appa- 
rently complete text-book on all kinds of motive powers, in which each 
force is.explained and each mechanical part described, the formule for 
calculation being fully stated algebraically. Drawings, diagrams, and 
tables abound through its pages, and altogether it seems an invaluable 
addition to the library of the man of science and the practical engineer. 

The Divine Life in Man. By James Batpwis Browy, B.A. Ward 
and Co. pp. 395—contains a series of fourteen sermons, intended to 
illustrate the manifestation of the Divine qualifications as they appear 
more or less*faintly in man. 

Pietas Privata: the Book of Private Devotion. Ward and Co. 
pp: 223.—A collection of devout and well-composed prayers for private 
use, with a brief collection of devotional poetry ; the whole prefaced by 
an Essay on Prayer, from the pen of Hannah More. 

Elementary Geometrical Drawing. Part I. By S.H. Wrxter, Military 
Tutor. Longman and Co.— As an indispensable introduction to 
mechanical and engineering drawing, the War Office authorities have 
wisely appointed practical geometry as one of the subjects for the 
examination of the higher classes of the literary students, and in 
their case the objections that such studies are no mental exercise, 
and that it is but of small advantage to know how to solve a 
problem, without being able to prove it to be done, are removed when it 
is remembered that such studies are merely supplementary to a mathema- 
tical training. The little work before us deals only with the elementary 
portions of the subject ; the more useful and necessary problems are 
solved with references to the propositions of Euclid by which they are 
proved. Examples for practice are appended, and a concise and compre- 
hensive account of the sector, marquois scales, &c., and their uses is given. 
To military students and military tutors this little manual will be 
eminently useful; and we feel convinced that when the work is completed 
by the publication of the second part, Mr. Winter will, by the publication 
of a sound and valuable text book, have done good service to the cause of 
education. 

Daily Bible Teachings, designed for the Young. By Tuvrra S. Hey- 
DERSON. Knightand Son. pp. 389.—Here is a text and a pious medita- 
tion for each day, well selected, well composed, and well fitted for those 
= the Saviour directed that they should be suffered to come unto 

im. 

Le Début dans Etude de la Langue Francaise. By H. Tarver. Long- 
mans, pp. 251.—That Mr. Tarver is French Master at Eton College is a 
sufficient proof of his competence to put forward such a volume. The 
system seems a good one, and is based upon the natural process of learning 
a language by practice. A gradual series of common words and phrases 
is given, advancing in difficulty and complexity ; and to these reading- 
lessons relating to them are added. 

Thom’s Almanac and Official Directory of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1860. (Dublin: A. Thom and Sons. London: 
Longmans. pp. 616.)--The nature and value of this excellent book of 
reference are so well known, that it is only necessary to indicate the fact 
that it is issued for the current year in as complete a form as heretofore. 

Graceful Riding: a Pocket Manual for Equestrians. By S. C.Warre, 
Esq. Hardwicke. pp. 70.—Mr. Waite is already known to the equestrian 
world as an authority, by his former publication— The Equestrian’s 
Manual.” The present is an elegant and useful little manual, containing 
full and clear directions how to acquire and maintain a graceful and easy 
seat. 

How not to doit: a Manual for the Awkward Squads of our Rifle Volunteers. 
By R. M. Batrantyye. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. pp. 31.)—The inex- 
cusable defect in this squib is that it is dull—a fault not to be pardoned in 
ajoke. It is, in fact, an elaborate attempt to bring the volunteer corps 
into ridicule, by showing up their attempts to acquire good drill in a Iudi- 
crous light. However, if General Hay is to be beiieved, the volunteers, 
coming as they do from the educated, and consequently more intellectual, 
classes of the community, display an aptitude for drill, and for acquiring 
skill in the use of arms, which far surpasses that of the usual raw mate- 
rial for armies ; and it is a fact that does not surprise us. 

The Elements of Perspective: arranged for the use of Schools. By Joun 
Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 144.—To nine artists out of 
ten (may we not say to an even larger proportion ?) this manual by Mr. 
Ruskin will be a sealed book—to all, in fact, who have not attained and do 
not retain a mastery over the first three and the sixth book of Euclid. As 
a book for seholars, already full of the elements of geometry, it may perhaps 
be of service as a means of teaching them perspective by rule rather than 
by practice ; and the fact that there always have been, and still are, many 

great painters who draw in perspective without ever having worked out 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s problems, does not invalidate the merit of his book. In 
his preface he explains that-he has attempted only the rudiments of per- 
spective, and recommends those who wish to know more about the matter 
to refer to Cloquet’s “ Nouveau Traité Elémentaire de Perspective ;” 
“the best,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ hitherto published.” 








The Siege of Candia: an Epic Poem. By Ricuarp Harris. Parts V. 
and VI. Darton and Co:—This poem threatens to rival the deathless song 
of the Siege of Troy—in length, if not in brillianey. We have already 
got six thousand lines of it, and as many again are to come. Of the 
quality we can but say as yet that it is as excellent commonplace as ever 
came from the pen of Sir Richard Blackmore. 

Indignant Rhymes, addressed to the Electoral Body at large. By an 
Ill-used Candidate. Holyoake and Co.—The holy horror with which 
Mr. Cayley, the author of this brochure, regards bribery and corruption 
is worthy of Sir Robert Carden, the imtaaculate of Gloucester. Hear how 
he apostrophises the ten-pound householders ! 

Ye ten-pound householders! ye freemen bold! 
Most er | call’d (though falsely spelt) high-soul’d!— 
High-sold, indeed, who deign not to consider 
The claims of any but the highest bidder! 
We talk to find you pretexts for your votes, 
But through your breeches pockets turn your coats. 
Oh! independent hirelings—brave poltroons,— 
This reminds us of the good old days of wholesome electioneering abuse. 

Religious Revivals in Relation to Nervous and Mental Diseases. By J. 
Stevenson Busunan, M.D. Churchill. pp. 46.—This pamphlet traces 
in a very complete manner the history of popular delusions, which have: 
generally been assumed to arise from epidemic hysteria, or some other: 
form of contagious mania. Proceeding upon these grounds, Dr. Bushnan 
(whose experience in mental pathology gives him a title to be listened to 
with respect) states a number of faets in connection with the 
late “revivals,” whence he draws the conclusion that they have 
had more te do with morbid hysterical affection than with any sound 
operation of religious feelings. Upon this question we pronounce no 
opinion. 

We have also received: Moore’s National Airs, No. VIII. People’s 
Edition. (Longmans.)—— Miss Glynn’s Scholars. (J. and C. Mozley.)—— 
Sabbath Haltings in Life’s Wilderness. By H. Outis. (Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co.)——The Word and the Work; or the Harmony of Scripture with 
Geological Discoveries. By Elizabeth Redgrave. (J. and C. Mozley.)—— 
The British Controversialist and Li'erary Magazine, Vol. II1., third and en- 
larged series. (Houlston and Wright.)——The Wild Flowers of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. Robert Tyas, M.A. No. XXI. (Houlston and 
Wright.) A Visit from the Tomb of the late East India Company. 
By John Cook, Esq. (Richardson Brothers.) The Nature, Value, 
and JDisputability of Life Assurance Policies. By Alexander 
Robinson. (Edinburgh T. and T. Clark; W. S. D. Pateman). 
-~—The Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. (C. 
and E. Layton.)\——The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Menta? 
Pathology. (John Churchill.) ——Routledge’s Lilustrated Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood. Part X. (Routledge.)—— Routledge’s Shake- 
speare. Edited by H. Staunton. Part XLII. (Routledge.) Good 
Words. A weekly magazine. Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. Part 
I. (Edinburgh: Strahan and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 
—— Watson’s First Book of Reading. (Glasgow : George Watson.)——~ 
Watson’s Second Book of Reading. (Ibid.)——Watson’s Third Book 
of Reading. (Ibid.)\—— Watson’s Rhetorical Reader and Speaker. {Tbid.) 
——Spain and the War with Morocco. By O. E. Dalhousie Ross, Esq. 
(James Ridgway.)\——The Lnglishwoman’s Journal. (Piper.)—— 
——Tegg’s First Book of Arithmetic for Children. Designed for the Use of 
Families and Schools. (W. Tegg.)——The Footprints of Jesus. By the 
Rev. G. A. Rogers. Third series. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.)—— 
The Reform Question, When and How itis to be Settled. (Saunders, Otley, 
and Co.) Reprinted from the last number of the Constitutional Press 
Magazine.——The Universal Decorator. Parts VI. and VII. (tLloulston 


and Wright.) 

















BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 





Moral Emblems and Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs, of all Ages and Na- 
tions, from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. With Illustrations, freely rendered 
from designs found in their works, by Joun Leicutoy, F.S.A. The 
whole translated and edited, with additions, by Ricuarp Pieor. (Long- 
mans.)—A magnificent volume, in which the celebrated emblems of Jacob 
Cats, the Hollander, and of Robert Farlie, the Scotchman, have been 
“freely translated” into modern English art by Mr. Leighton, Appa- 
rently rich, too, in proverb lore as well as in artistic merit. 

The Princess: a Medley. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L. With twenty- 
six Illustrations, engraved on wood by Dalziel, Green, Thomas, and E. 
Williams, from drawings by Danrex Mactise, R.A. (Moxen.)—An edition 
of “ The Princess ” worthy to be set in the boudoir of one ; richly printed, 
richly bound, and beautifully illustrated by the pencil of Daniel Maclise, 
the artist of the day who most in his art resembles Tennyson in his. 
Altogether a volume worthy both of the poet and the painter. 

Travels in Peru and Mexico. By S. S. Hit. (Longmans. )—Two volumes 
of travel by a traveller who has been all round the world, and who is 
already known to the reading public by the relation of his “Travels in 
Siberia.” 

Epea Pteroenta; or, the Diversions of Purley. By Joun Horne Tooke. 
With numerous Additions from the Copy prepared by the Author for 
Republication; to which is annexed his Letter to John Dunning, Esq. 
Revised and Corrected, with Additional Notes, by Ricuarp Taytor, 
Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S. (William Tegg.)—A handsome and enlarged edition 
of one of the most valuable works ever published on the philology of the 
English language. 

Fables a Fairy Tales. By Henny Mortzy. [Illustrated by Cuarves 
H. Bexnerr. (Chapman and Hall.)—A collection of original fables, 
capitally illustrated by the facile pencil of Mr. Bennett. ‘ 

The Castes of Edinburgh. By Joun Herron, of Darwick Tower. (Edin- 
burgh: John Menzies. London: Houlston and Wright.)—A gossiping 
book about life and manners in the Scotch metropolis. 

Pre-Adamite Man; or, the Story of our old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by 
Scripture and Science. (Saunders and Otley.)—A speculative volume on the 
theory of creation. 
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THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





THE DRAMA. 


HE MOST REMARKABLE THING TO NOTICE about the 
theatres is, that the preachers have taken possession of many 
of them. Six days are they devoted to secular amusements, and do 
all that they have to do, and on the seventh day they are transformed 
into chapels, It were irreverent to make comparisons as to the two 
rformances, and to criticise the theological as we do the secular. 

e may safely report, however, that the attendance has been very 
large, and that the audience were much engrossed by the preachings. 
Whether they displayed their approbation in the usual style, we are 
not enabled to say ; but, even should they have adopted the manners 
as well as the seats of the theatre, they would only have returned to 
an old custom common to the seventeenth century, and which lasted 

uite till the revolution of 1688. How rough some of these mani- 
estations were, may be gathered from an anecdote told of the 
father of the great Lord Somers, who was a_ puritan 
lawyer at Chester. A High Church preacher, having managed 
to get possession of the pulpit during the very hottest part of the 
civil contention, broached doctrines that were unpalatable to the 
Puritan congregation, and especially to Mr. Lawyer Somers; and when 
the preacher uttered something very extreme, he pulled out a pistol 
from his belt and fired it over the pulpit, which for a time induced a 
lowering of the tone of the doctrine ; but the preacher again, excited 
bs his subject, uttered some heterodoxy (at least, to Somers’s notion), 
when he lodged a ball in the sounding-board, and, getting up, said, if 
he had to fire a third, it would put a most effectual end to the ob- 
noxious doctrines. We do not suppose that the Dissenters of Hoxton 
and Islington contain at present any such violent theological critics 
amongst them; nor do we suppose that they have yet come to the 
solace of tobacco-smoking, which enabled the patient audiences of the 
seventeenth century to endure from the Poundtexts and Barebones 
discourses of three hours’ length, divided into innumerable heads, and 
when printed forming a goodly volume. 

It can hardly be said to be a novelty, this occupation of theatres 
by preachers, although it seems so to us—though, to speak more 
definitely, formerly it was the clergy who took possession of theatrical 
matters, and the actors took possession of the churches. Old Ralph 
Higden, the Benedictine monk of Chester, seems to have been as 
great an innovator or reformer in his day as either Mr. Morley or 
Mr. Mudic (who are said to have started the playhouse-preaching 
amongst us). He had a long battle with the Pope (who at that time 
was by no means the fragile individual he is at present), in order to 
get the Mystery plays performed in English instead of in Latin, in which 
he sueceeded ; and in so doing made them very popular. He may 
be considered as a sort of ecclesiastical Macready or Phelps, intro- 
ducing most wonderful contrivances in his scenery and machinery. 
His Satanic Majesty was powerfully represented, and the ideal so 
much put aside for the sail that a roaring fire out of a pit conveyed 
the idea of eternal condemnation to the awed and confiding audience. 
Things were, indeed, conducted in a most realistic manner. The 
creation is shown, and the animation of Adam, out of whose side 
sprung Eve, “naked and not ashamed.” Then came the whole of 
the Temptation, the serpent being a marvel of invention that Mr. 
Kean might have envied. And all this was done to appropriate music; 
so that we find we must carry the actual origin of melodrame farther 
back by centuries than the end of the last century. 

The items of payment give one an idea of the properties 
and costume used on the occasion; and, although they sound 
irreverent to our more refined ears (but it is to be feared that 
they are the chief seat of modern delicacy), yet to our downright 
ancestors, who were in no way tainted with blasphemy, they seemed 
simple matters of course. ‘ Payd for seven skins for Gode’s cote.” 
“Payd for a pair of gloves for Gode.” ‘ Payd for three yards of 
red sendall for same.” ‘Item, for keepyng of fyre at Hell mothe.” 
“Item, three pattryarks.” ‘Item, for drynkynge”—which last item 
occurs so frequently, that we fear the players have always been a 
thirsty folk. 

Mr. Ralph Higden having firmly seated the popular English 
drama, or rather drama in English, in the Church, it flou- 
rished there unmolested for two hundred years, until the Refor- 
mation swept it away, with other matters which it thought the 
rubbish of the monastic ages. Not only was this Scriptural and 
English drama performed by the Church servants, but by the pious 
guilds and artisans atlarge. The tanners, the drapers, the barbers, the 
wrights, the painters and glaziers, the mercers, the blacksmiths, 
and in fact every trade, assisted in these holy plays; and amongst 
them dramatised every grand event in the Old Adlon and per- 
sonated every important personage, as the names of a few of the 
dramas will show—“ The Fall of Lucifer,” ‘The Creation,” ‘ The 
Deluge,” ‘The Nativity,” ‘The Crucifixion,” “The Day of Judg- 


ment,” and others far too numerous to mention. We cannot say we 


regret not having existed in those days of ecclesiastical theatricals ; 
for the duty of criticism would have been enormous, some of them 
extending over fourteen days, and being ten times as long as the 





most wearisome of Alexandre Dumas’s “ Dramas Historiques,” and 
as the notorious day and night performances of Anderson, the wizard, 
which ended in burning down Covent-qurten Theatre. 

It is strange to trace the constant connection and as constant 
antagonism of the Church and the Theatre. The old fathers of the 
Church, despairing of putting down an institution so _ out of 
man’s nature as tbe drama, took possession of it, and held it exclusively 
until the progress of affairs prevented their exclusive use of it. When 
it became secular they abused and excommunicated it, and refused 
Christian burial to pagan players, as they esteemed all those not of or 
in the Church. Thus have they gone on; and although the Puritans 
generally set themselves in direct opposition to the Roman 
hierarchy, they still denounced theatres as the very hotbed 


of sin, and as Satan’s peculiar residence. ‘To enter a play- 
house was contamination, and to witness a play something 
worse. Under these circumstances, we are not sorry to see the out- 


ward crusts of the violent antagonism peeling off, and showing that 
the prejudice against the play is not quite so gross a superstition as 
was imagined. ‘There is nothing, in a Dissenter’s opinion, con- 
taminating in the building itself, which may fairly be used for pious 
purposes. Thus they permit their congregations to enter the hitherto 
forbidden precincts, and perhaps in time will permit them to see an 
oratorio there, and even a play of Shakespeare’s. Let us hope that 
on each side an advance may be made, and that the players may learn 
ahigher morality and obtain a loftier sentiment from the preachers ; 
and that the religionists may entertain a less suspicious and more 
Christian feeling towards the professors of an art which ought only to 
be a lay adjunct to the pulpit. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T THE PRESENT MOMENT, when various plans for the re- 
modelling and enlargement of the Royal Academy are under grave 
consideration, it is interesting and important to know what was thescope 
and purpose of the institution which the artists of Great Britain sought 
so earnestly to form under the auspices of King George III. Their 
plans must at the time have undergone much discussion, and the pre- 
vious attempts must have made the promoters of the Royal Academy 
scheme well aware of the practical limits of a national society for the 
study and advancement of the fine arts. Allowing much for the 
narrow and more humble ideas of that time, as compared with the 
bolder enterprise of this age, still in the practical functions of a Royal 
Academy few suggestions are possible now which could have failed to 
occur to the minds ot Reynolds, Chambers, West, and the 
artists and great minds whom they must have consulted on the 
subject. They knew the scope of the Continental academies, 
and the points in which they failed; the limited uses of the two existing 
societies of artists; the aspirations of the best contemporary intellects 
in respect of the nation’s position in the fine arts; the miserable little 
jealousies which almost of necessity constantly arose in a profession so 
small at that time ; the occasion there was for preventing the out- 
break of these injuring the Academy itself; and, finally, the im- 
portance of rearing within it, by its museum, library, classes and 
lectures, a body of well-bred and ably-taught students, to increase 
and sustain the body of British artists. After full allowance is made 
in the present day for the higher standing of the English schools of 
sculpture and oil-painting, the rise and establishment of water-colour 
art, the working of local societies and schools of art, the practice of 
painting by larger numbers of female artists, and the perfectly novel 
addition of photography to the fine arts, we may be assured that, as a 
safe basis br the working of a great national academy, the original 
plans of these eminent men will not be capable of much essential im- 
provement, beyond that extension and enlargement which the greater 
wealth and population of the country requires for fully sustaining the 
rank and position of the artists of to-day. We believe that most of 
the shortcomings of the Royal Academy have been almost, if not 
entirely, unavoidable. They have arisen from the rapid advance of 
the nation during the last fifty years, rather than from any deficiencies 
which, in its first constitution, could have been foreseen and provided 
for. The permanent stability of the Academy was naturally the first 
care of its founders; its success was the most important object to be 
kept in view; and the accusation most fiercely urged now is that it has 
succeeded too well. In this our belief we think we sball do more real 
service to the arts and artists as well as to the public by laying before 
them the best means of judging the plans and objects of the Royal 
Academy, than by assisting our contemporaries in adding to those 
unreasonable attacks which always fall short of the object, and those 
carping objections and crotchety suggestions which have lately been so 
much in vogue, and so futile for any other purpose than the destruction 
of the Academy and the debasement of the British school of painters. 
We made a great step in this intention in our sketch of the “ History 

of the Royal Academy,” published with the Criric three years since : 
we are now enabled to add to this an important and little-known 
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paper, being the address or prenpenee originally published imme- 
diately on the incorporation of the Academy in 1768, and previous 
to its opening in January 1769. But few copies of this address are 
preserved, and it is surprising that so interesting and important a 
document has never been added to the editious of the “‘ Discourses of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds,” whose composition it undoubtedly was, 
We shall fully expect to see it reproduced in the forthcomin 
life of Sir Joshua by the late Mr. Leslie. From its ol 
style and grandiosity of phrase, we may be sure it was intended 
to make a great impression on the public of that day ; yet in several 
places we may trace a rounding off of periods strongly suggestive of 
the revision of Dr.Samuel Johnson, whose connection with Sir Joshua 
and the plan of the Royal Academy must be well understood by all 
readers of Boswell ; but neither Croker’s nor Cunningham's notes give 
any hint of this, though it is mentioned that in that year he published 
nothing, though he seemed to be deeply engaged in some literary work 
the nature of which was unknown. It often occurs to us how far 
Reynolds might have availed himself of the friendship of Johnson and 
Malone to refine and improve the language of his able Discourses; and 
the statement of Johnson to Reynolds—‘‘ There are two things 
which I am confident I can do very well: one is an introduction to 
any literary work, stating what it is to contain and how it should be 
executed in the most perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, 
showing from various causes why the execution has not been equal to 
what the author promised to himself and the public”—leads to a strong 
conjecture that this complete and masterly programme of the Royal 
Academy may have been greatly amplified by its first Professor of 
Ancient Literature: which conjecture is greatly strengthened by the fact 
that to him Boswell ascribes the authorship of the Address of the 
Painters to George III. in 1760, However, perhaps the republica- 
tion of the paper may shed light on the hint we have given, as well as 
serve our first purpose, that of allowing the performance of the Royal 
Academy to be tried by the text of its first promises. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
London, Dec. 10, 1768. 

His Majesty, ever ready to encourage useful improvements, and always 
intent upon promoting every branch of polite knowledge, hath been graciously 
pleased to institute in this metropolis a Royal Academy of Arts, to be under his 
Majesty’s own immediate patronage, and under the direction of forty artists of 
the first rank ia their several professions. 

The principal object of this institution is to be the establishment of well- 
regulated schools of design, where students in the arts may find that instruction 
which hath so long been wanted and so long wished for in this country. For 
this end, therefore, there will be a winter academy of living models of different 
characters to draw after, and a summer academy of living models of different 
characters to paint after; there will also be laymen with all sorts of draperies 
both ancient and modern, and choice casts of all the celebrated antique statues, 
groups, and basso-relievos. Nine of the ablest academicians, elected annually 
from amongst the forty, are to attend these schools by rotation, to set the 
figures, to examine the performance of the students, to advise and instruct 
them, and to turn their attention towards that branch of the arts for which 
they shall seem to have the aptest disposition. 

And in order to instruct the students in the principles, to strengthen their 
judgments, to form their taste of design and colouring, to point out to them the 
beauties and imperfections of celebrated performances and the particular excel- 
lences and defects of great masters, to fit them for an unprejudiced study of 
books, and to lead them into the readiest and most efficacious paths of study, 
there are appointed a professor of painting, a professor of architecture, one 
of anatomy, and one of perspective, who are annually to read a certain number 
of public lectures in the school, calculated for the purposes above recited. 

Furthermore there will be a library of books of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and all the sciences relating thereto; also of prints of bas-reliefs, 
vases, trophies, ornaments, antient and modern dresses, customs and ceremonies, 
instruments of war and arts, utensils of sacrifice, and all other things useful to 
students in the arts. 

The admission to all these establishments will be free to all students pro- 
perly qualified to reap advantage from such studies as are there cultivated. The 
professors and academicians who instruct in the schools have each of them 
proper salaries annexed to their employments; as have also the treasurer, the 
keeper of the Royal Academy, the secretary, and all other persons employed in 
the management of the said institution; and his Majesty hath for the present 
aNotted a large house in Pall-Mall for the purposes of the schools, &c. 

And that the effects of this truly royal institution may be conspicuous to 
the world, there will be an annual exhibition of paintings, sculptures, and 
designs, open to all artists of distinguished merit, where they may offer their 
performances to public view, and acquire that degree of fame and encourage- 
ment which they shall be deemed to deserve. 

But as all men who enter the career of the arts are not equally successful, 
and as some unhappily never acquire either fame or encouragement, but after 
many years of painful study, at a time of life when it is too late to think of 
other pursuits, find themselves destitute of every means of subsistence; and as 
others are, by various infirmities incident to man, rendered incapable of exerting 
their talents ; and othérs are cut off in the bloom of life, before it could be pos- 
sible to provide for their families : his Majesty, whose benevolence and generosity 

overflow in every action of his life, hath allotted a considerable sum annually 
to be distributed, for the relief of indigent artists and their distressed families, 

This is but a slight sketch of ‘‘ The Royal Academy of Arts,” yet sufficient 
to convince the world that no country can boast of a more useful establishment, 

nor of any established upon more noble principles. 








The present Officers are : 
Josuua Reynowps, President. 
EDWARD PENNY, Professor of Painting. W. CuHaMBERs, 7reasurer. 
Tuos. SANDBY, of Architecture. G. Micu. Moser, Keeper. 
Dr. W. Hunter, of Anatomy. Fra. Mit. Newton, Secretary. 





Council. 
NaTuHaNIEL Hone. 
JEREMIAH MEYER. 
Epwarp Penny. 

Visitors. 
NATHANIEL DANCE. 
Francis HAYMAN. 


Pavut SANDBY. 
JosePH WILTON. 


GrorGE Barret. 
WILuiAM CHAMBERS. 
Francis Cores. 








Bensamin WEst. 
RicHARD WILSson. 


AGosTino CARLINL 
CuHaARLEs CATTON. 





J. Baptist Cipriani. | PETER Toms. Francesco ZUCARELLI. 
List of the Academicians of the Royal Academy of Arts in London. 
Baker, JOHN Gwynn, JoHN SanpBy, THomAs 


Barrett, GEORGE HAYMANN, FRANCIs SanpBy, Pau. 
Barro.ozzi, Francesco | Hoarr, WILLIAM Serres, Dominick 
CARLINI, AGOSTINO Hone, NATHANIEL Toms, PETER 


Catton, CHARLES | KAUFMAN, ANGELICA TyLer, WILLIAM 


CHAMBERLIN, Mason’ | MryYer, JEREMIAH | Wate, SAMUEL 
CuamBers, WILLIAM =| Moser, Gro. Micuarex | West, BexJsamiy 
Cipriani, J. Bartisr | Moser, Mary | Witsoy, RicHarpD 
Corrs, Francis | Newron, Fras. Mitxner | Wittox, JoserH 


Dance, NATHANIEL | Penny, Epwarp | Yro, RICHARD 
Dance, GEORGE | REYNOL”s. Sir Josnua | ZorFaNy, JOHN 


GAINSBOROUGH, THos. ‘ RICHARDS, JOHN ' ZUCARELLI, FRANCESCO 


Although nothing was published respecting the formation of the 
Academy until the latter end of 1768, yet, if the best accounts of it 
are verified by comparison with each other, there will remain no 
doubt that Sir R. Strange is right when he says that the King had 
sanctioned its establishment, and purchased Mr. Dalton’s warehouse 
in Pall-mall for its use in the year 1767. Its completion as a society 
of artists under royal patronage was not accomplished until the 
defection from the old society in 1768, when the number of members 
and officers was filled, the regulations agreed on, and this address 
written, apparently for the information of the friends of the new 
society, since it is doubtful if it was issued in any number. 

It is noticeable that the first; idea in this address is, that the forty 
artists should be the teachers of their profession to pupils, and that 
the principal object of the institution was the long-wanted Schools of 
Design—the precise want which successive Governments, scorning to 
consult the Royal Academy, have attempted to provide for the 
country, and after blunder upon blunder for age years past, have 
only now returned to this first plan of ample collections, lectures, 
classes, and artistic education under masters; but, instead of the 
simplicity and earnestness of Reynolds, we have a great Government 
Department of Art, with its ramifications, and an ever-increasing 
expenditure to which our M.P.’s timidly shut their eyes and only ask 
where and when it is to stop. That instruction is still best found in 
the classes of the Academy. It was the basis of the plan, and it is 
still worked out in its integrity, to the credit of the Academy and the 
increase of masters of their art. All the arrangements were to this 
end, the sustenance of a great school of the fine arts, of reputation 
and usefulness. The exhibition of pictures, vulgarly believed to be 
the main purpose, is mentioned secondarily as a means of fame and 
encouragement to the good artists: it has served another purpose, 
almost as great—supplied the funds for the expenses and charities of 
the Academy, and kept it independent of the ignorant interference of 
the House of Commons. It once enabled the Academy to offer the 
Government 10,000/. towards the purchase of an art-collection for 
the British Museum. But the Government was not so liberal as the 
Royal Academy, and was not wise enough to realise the idea. 

The latter portion of the address appears to us most strongly 
marked with the Johnsonian grandeur of expression. 

The good sense, wide views, and plain simpleness of each sentence 
command assent to the last paragraph; and, after ninety years’ expe- 
rience of it, we may well hesitate to second any organic changes in 
that constitution which provides in the Academy a School of Art 
unique in Great Britain, and not excelled on the Continent. 

Lastly, note the alphabetical arrangement of names, marking the 
perfect equality and also the modesty of each member. That classi- 
fication of artists as Associates and Academicians, which at best 
must be always somewhat arbitrary, but which the impending reform 
of the Academy seems to tend to, was not entertained by these men, 
who, if envious of each other’s talents, did not forget that they were 
still brothers and students in art. 





Last week we announced the fact that Sir Charles Barry, at the 
request of his brother Academicians, had prepared the plans for an Art- 
Palace, to be erected in Burlington-gardens, the estimated cost of which is 
not less than a quarter of a million. Simple-minded people, when they hear 
of this, lift up their hands and exclaim, “ Why, that is impossible!” Of 
course it is impossible ; and it is our firm impression that it was intended 
to be impossible. Our readers will recall to mind that we have more than 
once announced our conviction as to two facts ; first, that the Royal 
Academy will not be moved from Trafalgar-square; secondly, that the 
national pictures, which have been transported to Kensington for temporary 
accommodation, will never return to town. This faith we professed more 
than two years ago, and everything that has since occurred serves but to 
confirm us in it. 

The plans of the Horticultural Society for the new gardens at 
Kensington were finally resolved on at the late meetings, presided over 
by the Prince Consort. Some arches designed for the proposed arcades 
have been erected experimentally. They are in the latest Renaissance 
style. The erections will be now immediately proceeded with. 
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We believe that it has been settled to remove the National Portrait 
Gallery from Westminster to South Kensington at an ~e 4 date. 
Whether the assent of Parliament will be waited for may be doubted, 
since the gallery is being built, and Mr. Gladstone’s confidence in his 
powers of persuasion, and the indifference of the House to all such mat- 
ters, render the reference the blankest of forms. 

The first of the fortnightly lectures to the subscribers of the Architec- 
tural Museum for this season was delivered in the lecture theatre of 
the South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday evening. A full and 
elegant audience, amongst them Lady Franklin, heard Sir Walter 
James descant on the architectural interest and history of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his strong leaning to the Prince 
Consort and the Kensington estate, not only contemplates the removal of 
the newly-formed portrait gallery and great part of the old collections 
of the British Museum to this royally-patronised suburb, but has torn 
up the agreement and pledges of Mr. Disraeli in regard to Burlington 
House. Like Lord Derby, he thinks the gift of so large and eligible a site 
too much for the Royal Academy; and that body will remain in their den 
in Trafalgar-square, like the virgins in “ Pizarro,” singing “Fly away, 
Time.” 

Mr. D. Brucciani, the formatore to the British Museum and the 
Department of Science and Art, has produced two fine busts of the late 
celebrated engineers, Stephenson and Brunel. Both are remarkably fine 
works in their way, and bear striking resemblance to their originals. 
That of Brunel is taken apparently from an early mask, corrected from sub- 
sequent portraits or photographs. This is perhaps why it gives the idea of a 
younger man than Mr. Brunel actually was. The fidelity of Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s bust is, however, very remarkable; the massive head, full brow, 
thought-drawn lines, and firm mouth being all rendered in the most 
natural and characteristic manner possible. All admirers of these cele- 
brated engineers will do well to examine these busts, which are issued in 
plaster, and are not expensive. 

Most of those who visited the Manchester Exhibition will remember a 
large tazza from the Porcelain Works of Kerr and Benns, of Worcester. 
It was very remarkable for its close imitation of the Limoges enamel in 
colour, but it had the extra advantage of being very beautiful in form. 
Within the last few years the Worcester works have become famous for 
productions of this kind; and now there has been discovered a pure and 
delicious emerald green, which is being worked with the same facility as 
the Limoges blue. They have at present in progress a dessert service for her 
Majesty, each plate of which is in itself a work of art ; the reliefs round 
the rim of every plate are taken from celebrated and well-known works 
of our best painters. Each compartment is a gem worth setting asa 
brooch ; the emblems are also designed and executed with great taste 
and skill. It is to be hoped such productions may not pass from 
Worcester to the cabinet of her Majesty without a public exhibition. 

The Art Union of London has issued this year, to its subscribers of one 
guinea each, a volume of engravings from celebrated pictures by thirty 
deceased British artists, exeented by W. J. Linton. In this volume the 
great masters of the English School are fitly represented. Here are 
Lawrence, with his charming picture of “ Nature ;” a Cornfield, by Con- 
stable; Northcote’s “Burial of the Princes;” “Peasant Children,” by 
Gainsborough; and Reynolds’s “Banished Lord.” Wilkie, Hogarth, 
Moreland, Fuseli, John Martin, Turner, Stothard, Wilson, Etty, and 
Collins, all find a place. The engraving is, generally speaking, very 
creditable. In addition to this, the subscribers are presented with a 
large engraving by W. J. Linton, from the picture by J. J. Jenkins, 
entitled “Come Along,” For the advantage of those who are not ac- 
quainted with the picture, it may be stated that it represents a young 
peasant woman crossing a river by stepping-stones, as she encourages a 
timid little child to follow her. Thesubject is very tenderly treated, and 
Mr. Linton has done his share of the work vigorously and well. 

Last week a meeting was held at Manchester for the purpose of pre- 
senting a testimonial to each of the members of the executive committee 
of the Art Treasures Exhibition held there iu 1857. In the course of the 
proceedings Mr. T. Fairbairn took occasion to refer to a dispute which 
has been lately and with difficulty terminated between the committee and 
some of the “gentlemen from London,” who were employed to organise 
the exhibition, in very strong terms. Referring to the few hundreds of 
pounds left as a balance in favour of the committee, Mr. Fairbairn said : 
‘That balance has been expended in protecting ourselves from one of the 
most unjust and fraudulent claims ever preferred—a claim which it was 
attempted to support by equivocation and false witness, which was 
assisted, I regret to say, by the countenance and evidence of one who held 
high office under the committee, and upon which, in the elucidation of 
the truth and in the fulfilment of a public duty, we did not hesitate to 
expend considerably more than the sum wrongfully sought from us. 
After having made propositions to our opponent to leave the decision to 
any Manchester gentleman unconnected with the exhibition whom he 
himself should name—after having sought in vain to obtain the verdict of 
& jury upon our conduct—we were forced by the judge’s order into arbi- 
tration. ‘That arbitration lasted twenty days. We were called upon to 
rebut, step by step, false evidence which was almost overwhelming in 
extent ; but at length we did succeed in obtaining an award which gave 
absolutely and entirely every point in favour of the committee—which 
affirmed that we had never been indebted, and which condemned our 
opponent to the payment of the costs of both sides. It has since been a 
question among us whether, in strict and common justice, we ought to 
allow the man who brought this action against me, as the representative 
of the committee, to escape without some legal punishment for so much 
wrong-doing. We have deliberated upon this point more than once ; but, as 
we are informed that he has already lost every shilling that he 
possessed in the world, and as, if we were to follow him up at all, 
1¢ would have to be through all the intricacies of an indictment 
in a criminal court for perjury, you will perhaps approve the 
decision at which we have arrived — to let the matter now drop. 
Adverting to the effect of the Exhibition upon the public mind, and 
to the necessity for an institution in Manchester devoted to the fine arts, 





Mr. Fairbairn said : “I hope yet to see the inauguration of an institu- 
tion to be dedicated to the arts which shall be worthy of the wealth and: 
importance and enlightenment of this great. city. Let the design of such 
an institution be simple and comprehensive ; let it be central in its situa- 
tion; let it be a fitting receptacle for the display of the most costly and 
the most meritorious works of art—a home where such works can be well 
seen and conveniently studied; let it be a free-will offering from the 
well-to-do among us to those whom we wish to see advancing in pros- 
perity and improving in taste; and, above all, let it be opened absolutely 
and entirely free to all, for the sake of the good that it would gradually 
instil into the public mind ; and I will answer for it such an institution 
shall not lack either noble gifts or public appreciation. I, for one, towards 
the formation and establishment of such a permanent art gallery will 
willingly give my time, money, and whatever energies or influence I 
possess. Permit me to add that I should view its accomplishment as 
the most appropriate and enduring monument which Manchester could 
raise to the unbounded liberality and confidence which were extended to 
its representatives by the contributors to the Art Treasures Exhibition.” 

On Saturday afternoon, the 7th inst., the very fine marble statue of the 
late Sir Charles Napier, which has been erected in a niche near the north 
entrance of St. Paul’s, was for the first time uncovered for the inspection 
of the public. The figure, which is of heroic size, represents the great 
commander in the ordinary undress uniform of a general officer, the left 
hand resting on the sword, with a firm though easy expression—an ex- 
pression which is also imparted, but perhaps not tothe same extent, to 
the attitude of the hand on the right. The pose of the whole figure is 
vigorous, manly, and dignified, and this effect is admirably supported by 
the keen, firm, commanding features of the countenance—one of the 
most difficult on which the labours of the sculptor could well be exer- 
cised. The likeness to the late General is admitted to be most excellent, 
quite equal to, if not better than, that of the statue which has already 
been raised in Trafalgar-square, and of which, as in this instance, Mr. 
Adams is also the artist. The latter figure, however, is deprived of much 
of its general effect by the fact of the feet of the statue being placed 
down upon the bare granite—an expedient which, though recommended by 
Chantrey, produces a harsh and cold effect. The figure at St. Paul’s is 
half-enveloped in a military cloak, which forms a graceful background. 
The thin, long, wavy beard of Sir Charles, of course, presents great diffi- 
culties in the way of sculptural realisation—difficulties which in the 
present instance have been rather obviated than overcome. The eye, 
however, rests less on this than on the massive brow, the bold aspect, 
and generally fine and authoritative stamp of the whole countenance. 
As regards position, more justice would be done to Mr. Adams’s work if 
the statue were placed in a less unequal light. The figure is erected ona 
fine block of dove-coloured Sicilian marble, with the following inscrip- 
tion: —“ Charles James Napier, a prescient general, a beneficent governor, 
a just man.” 

The following “Thoughts on Hampton Court Palace, its Pictures, 
Tapestry, and other Works of Decorative Art,” have been recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Henry Cole, of the South Kensington Museum: 

“It is now eighteen years since I investigated the contentsof Hampton Court 
Palace in order to write a handbook upon it, and recently my attention has been 
called to them in the course of my official duties. The result of my observations 
has prompted me to prepare the following remarks :— 

“I. Since George IV. commanded that the pictures at Kensington Palace 
should be transferred to Hampton Court Palace, the latter has been little else 
than a storehouse for works of art belonging to the Crown and the public, and 
the character of the decorations of the palace has been much deteriorated. The 
tapestries forming the original decoration of the walls, ‘as in the Queen’s gallery 
and elsewhere, have been covered up, and the pictures hung almost at haphazard. 
In some cases pictures have been actually nailed to the tapestries. Models and 
remains of funeral decorations have been placed in the rooms. In very few in- 
stances are the pictures seen well. The metal work and wood carvings require 
looking to. 

“IT. The state of the pictures, and perhaps still more of the tapestries, re- 
quires immediate attention, if they are considered to be worth preserving. At 
the present time little doubt can be entertained that all works showing the art 
of former periods are well worthy of the utmost care and preservation. 

e's Tn the year 1839 her Majesty the Queen graciously permitted Hampten 
Court Palace to be most freely coal to the public, and it has become one of the 
chief popular metropolitan attractions. Some improvements in the arrangements 
and administration of the different kinds of works of art in the palace would not 
only maintain the rights of the Crown in its property, which appears to. be 
somewhat forgotten, but also increase greatly the public use and enjoyment 
of them. 

“IV. I venture to submit that, instead of being treated as a mere store- 
house, Hampton Court Palace would be a much more attractive public sight 
if the rooms were restored as much as possible to their original state of decora- 
tion. In many rooms this could be done by simply taking down the battens 
and faded calico which conceal the tapestry. The tapestries themselves would 
be much more interesting to the public than the present incongruous ——. 
ment of pictures, for the proper display of which the lighting is rarely suitable. 

““V. The pictures collected at Hampton Court may be divided into the 
following classes :— 

“1, Furniture pictures, which for a long period have formed part of the 
decorations of the Palace, and are in some cases fitted into panels on the walls. 

“9. Pictures more interesting as historical or decorative illustrations than as 
works of fine art, such as ‘The Battle of Pavia,’ ‘The Battle of the Spurs,’ 
‘ Embarkation of Henry VIII. from Dover,’ &e. 

“3, Portraits of persons eminent in English History. 

“4, Portraits of foreigners of distinction. . 

“5, Pictures of a technical interest, such as hulls of ships, dockyards, archi- 
teeture, decoration, &c. 

‘*6. Works of fine art. 

“VI. If all the pictures were exhibited together in classes, it cannot be 
doubted but that their utility and interest would be greatly-increased. I would 
suggest that the above classes, from 1 to 4, should be retained at Hampton 
Court Palace, and that, where necessary, screens and other improved arrange- 
ments should be adopted for exhibiting them. As respects the technical pic- 
tures (Class 5), those on nautical subjects for instance would be all the more 
interesting if publicly exhibited with models of ships, of which there is a public 
collection at the Admiralty. The architectural pictures with architectural 
models, and so on. As respects the pictures of fine arts, they are obviously out 
of place at Hampton Court. They cannot be well seen, and require especial 
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care, which it is difficult and would be very costly to provide for them there. 
It was formerly the practice of the Crown to lend the Cartoons as studies to the 
Royal Academy, and it is still the practice for the Science and Art Department 
to avail itself of the gracious permission of the Queen to use the pictures for the 
schools of art. 

“VII. I would suggest that the works of fine art should be brought to the 
metropolis, where they would be much better preserved, where the facilities for 
making them available for public instruction would be greatly increased, and all 
classes of the public infinitely more benefited, than by leaving them at Hampton 
Court Palace, which is visited by the great me of persons as a palace in 
the country, having beautiful gardens, rather than for the study of works of fine 


“VIII. I have already said that all the works of art urgently demand im- 
mediate attention—a fact which I believe the Crown surveyor of the pictures, 
&c., would confirm. The authority over them is divided between the Lord 
‘Chamberlain, as the representative of her Majesty, and the Board of Works, as 
having the material custody and responsibility for the repairs of the building 
and controlling the admission of the public. It will be admitted that these 
departments have no technical knowledge, or special interest, or public duties 
in works of art as such. Hitherto, when the Crown pictures have required 
attention, they have been placed in the hands of picture-cleaners, virtually 
without control, which experience has shown to be a process attended with great 
mischief to pictures. A proper reparation of works of art requires not only the 
labour of the picture-cleaner and varnisher, but occasionally the attention of 
the most skilful artists of different powers, and the knowledge of the chemist. 

“TX. If the Crown graciously permit the public to have the use of its pic- 
tures, it is quite clear that the public should be charged with the cost of their 
preservation. 

“ X. The public also possesses pictures and works of art, which require con- 
stant care, at many institutions, such as the National Gallery, the British 
Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, Greenwich Hospital, and at the South 
Kensington Museum, &c. 

“XI. I would suggest that a small committee of consultation, consisting of 
‘three artists, with one chemist and one amateur, be appointed to determine 
what measures should be taken for the preservation of all works of art, either 
belonging to the public or lent by the Crown for public use, and that premises 
be provided and skilful persons be chosen for the purpose of carrying into effect, 
«ander proper superintendence, the recommendations of this committee.” 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
A FTER A SHORT INTERREGNUM, the Monday Popular 


Concerts were resumed on the 9th inst. at St. James’s Hall, 
before a larger attendance than on occasions of a similar kind for 
some time past. Adhering to a newly-devised plan, the programme, 
which wore a much fresher aspect than usual, exhibited but one 
instrumental master, Mozart. Having such a priceless casket to 
select from, the directors could hardly fail presenting in every instance 
*¢4 jewel rich and rare.” The vocal pieces submitted were drawn from 
composers in the highest walks of the art, and as the artistes 
engaged gave them their due in the matter of a just rendering and a 
finished executancy, the end proposed was gained. Quality rather 
than quantity will be discovered by a glance at the annexed programme. 


Part I. 
Quartet in D minor, dedicated to Haydn Mozart. 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Herr Becker, Herr Reis, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 
Duet ‘* Mira la bianca luna” (by desire) 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Mme. Lemmens Sherrington. 
“A bird sat on an aldér bough” .......... eose Spokr. 
Mme. Lemmens Sherrington. 
(Clarionet obbligato, M. Lazarus.) 
The Shepherd's Song Meyerbeer. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
(Clarionet obbligato, M. Lazarus.) 

















Grand Sonata in F major (first time at these concerts)..+........c.csseeees Mozart. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 
Part II. 
- Sonata in B flat major for pianoforte and violin Mozart. 
Mr. Lindsay Slo er and Herr Becker. 
Cr ‘a Fhe pot wt (by particular desire) Beethoven. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
BAP cereccrcssvevesssevereceee “ Ombre legére” Meyerbeer. 


Mme. Lemmens Sherrington. 
‘Quintet in A major for two violins, viola, violoncello, and clarionet. 
Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, Sig. Piatti, and M. Lazarus. 
Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 


The noble quartet in D minor is regarded as one remarkable for its 
richness of melodic invention. It is an especial favourite with first- 
class violinists. There is a wonderful expression of dignified pathos 
in the opening of the superb allegro, which draws largely on the intel- 
lectual as well as the mechanical endowments of every one engaged 
in the interpretation of it. The touching simplicity of the andante in 
F major, and the beautiful contrast of the expressive cantabile on a 
rich stream of harmony with a pedal bass, and other gorgeous devices 
of instrumentation, are quite sufficient to stamp the genius of the 
author, if nought else of his remained. The minuet in D minor and 
the trio in D major so captivated the audience, that an almost general 
call for repetition followed ; but the artistes, directed by a sounder course 
of policy, pursued their journey through the allegretto, and kept the 
interest in the quartet up to the highest stretch until the final cadence 
of harmony was completed. The sonata in F major, played on 
Monday, is said to be the longest, the most elaborate, of the five for 
pianofor:e written by Mozart, in the same key. Notwithstanding the 
trying character of the music, Mr, Lindsay Sloper acquitted himself in 
the most masterly manner. In the sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
the talents of Herr Becker were brought prominently into view. The 
B flat sonata is less known in England than any other of the nineteen 
by Mozart for violin and pianoforte. It was composed for Mlle. 
Strinasacchi, a violinist of great repute, with whom Mozart played 
the sonata for the first time at Vienna in 1784. Herr Becker is 
essentially a practised quartet player ; his tone is remarkably rich, full, 








and clear, and his mechanism of the most finished kind. The quintet 
in A major, one of the composer’s very late works, has the character 
of being written in haste to provide for some pressing necessity. It 
is nevertheless clear and perspicuous in design, carefully and minutely 
finished. The introduction of the clarionet as a principal part gave a 
freshness to the concerted instrumentalisms of the evening. It is late 
in the day to speak of the accomplishments of M. Lazarus. His 
fame is European. For purity of tone, finish of execution, and 
elegance of phrasing, we know not his equal. In the essay of the 
“ Savoyard,” as well as of the “Stolen Kiss,” Mr. Sims Reeves 
_ a boisterous encore, and, contrary to his recent rule, 

e sang the latter a second time. Madame Sherrington, we think, 
might have made a happier choice; the ‘Shadow Song” is now 
becoming stale and ineffective. Putting the positive successes against 
the questionable ones, we deduce the fact that the fifth Mozart night 
was quite equal to any of its predecessors, and superior to the 
majority of them. 

Prior to and during any holiday season, when old and young of 
both sexes put on their best and gayest attire, and are on the move in 
quest of gratification, the directors of the Crystal Palace are always 
on the alert, actively trimming their sails to catch the breeze of 
excitement, and thereby to turn the curiosity of the hour to a profit- 
able account. Beneath the vast transparent dome at Sydenham the 
recent Christmas sports and pastimes have outdone their former 
selves ; for, what with a performing elephant, ditto dogs, grotesque 
shadows, posturists, necromancers, gifted families, special lecturers, 
comic singers, ballet music in addition to that of the band, the charms 
of a fancy fair, the powerful language of Mr. Coward on the great 
organ, &c., visitors have doubtlessly had their quid pro quo. Evenwe, 
accustomed to the many sights and sounds that accompany us in our 
every-day movements, could not but feel an interest in entertainments 
that seemed so generally to entertain others. The Campbell 
Minstrels—often eccentric and always droll—who had a_posi- 
tion in the programme of the season, were not without backers ; 
and the inimitable Mackney, with his farmyard mimicries, &c., 
appealed to a large class of admirers, whom he seldom pro- 

itiates in vain. Shadows that come and go, accompanied by a 
Kind of Chinese music, kept thousands of gazers in suspense ; while 
M. Chapino and Sam Collins, though not perhaps quite so stanchly 
supported, have been liberally so. But among the living wonders, 
the Chantrill family apppeared to attract the most. Could we but 
have dismissed from our minds the idea of the fearful course of train- 
ing to which these children must have been subject, the probability is 
that we might have participated in the general outbursts of exultation 
that ever and anon accompanied their efforts to please. They appear 
to be a family compounded of gristle, caoutchouc, ealves-foot jelly, 
and gutta percha ; of whom it is difficult to say whether nature intended 
them to walk most easily on their heads or hands, on one foot or no 
feet, to sit on their shoulders, to kneel on their elbows, or carry their 
heads under their arms, like St. Denis, or 

The anthropophagi and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
The youngest of the three attempts the most daring deeds—throws 
somersaults as naturally as if he composed the sweeps of an invisible 
windmill ; suspends himself on heels and toes ; and promises ere long, 
if it be possible, to “ hang on by the eyelids.” Although the music 
selected by Mr. Coward has usually in it a strong classic ingredient, 
on holiday occasions the lighter and less abstruse masters are brought 
forward, Without going into particulars, it may be sufficient to state 
that all the musical machinery of the establishment has been more or 
less brought into action, and has answered all the purposes intended. 

“Victorine,” aided by a pantomime of a first-class character, is 
still sufficiently magnetic to draw large attendances. During the past 
week the Royal English Opera Company have “ played their parts” 
to a full house nightly. . ; 

As a place for giving popular and attractive lectures on subjects 
that blend amusement with instruction, the Polytechnic Institution 
has long maintained an exalted standing. Among the novelties of 
late may be classed “ Scientific Recreations,” and a lecture by Mr. 
Gardner on “ The Philosophy of Magic.” The celebrated lecturer 
on chemistry steps from his loftier pedestal to evolve the mysteries of 
wizardom, and, in so doing, exhibits as close a familiarity with the 
black art, and as facile a mode of illustrating it, as if ‘‘ to the manner 
born.” The secret springs of action that so long have buoyed up the 
fame of Anderson, Houdin, Frikell, Sinclair, and the whole galaxy of 
necromantic stars, are laid bare by Mr. Gardner ; and his mode of so 
doing excites no small degree of mirth mixed with astonishment. On 
the concert-room stage, the musical lecture proposed to be delivered 
by Mr. Buckland has been replaced by an entertainment of Scottish 
music, given by Mr. Angus Fairbairn and the Misses Bennett. The 
indisposition of Mr. Buckland is the reason assigned for the change. 
To those persons, however, who delight in songs written over the 
border, the programme put forth by Mr. Fairbairn and his coadjutors 
whiles away a very agreeable half-hour. 3 

The Glee and Madrigal Union, since our last notice, have been 
varying their programme, and, among other curious bits of ancient 
minstrelsy, they have introduced a canon, with unison, four voices, 
“Now, Robin, lend me thy bow” (1609) ; song, “ Early one morn- 
ing” (1610), sung by Miss Wells. Other pieces, still more ancient, 

and a few fragments of the 17th century have proved exceedingly 
interesting. 
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“CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
} y Popular Concerts. St. James's Hall. 8. 
ye M ae Grand Evening Concert. Myddleton Hall, Islington. 8. 
WED.+.00 Haydn's “Creation."’ St. Martin’s Hall. 8. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
{ EOLOGICAL.—Jan. 4; Prof. J. Phillips, Pres.,in the chair. The fol- 
lowing communications were read:—1. “ On the Flora of the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Lower Carboniferous Formations.” By Prof. H. R. Goep- 
pert, For. Mem. G.S. The number of all the fossil plants which the 
author has described as belonging to these formations (chiefly from Ger- 
many) amounts to 184 species: Alge, 30 species ; Calaminex,20; Astero- 
phyllite, 4; Filices, 64; Selaginew, 39; Cladoxylee, 4; Noeggerathiz, 8; 
Sigillarie, 6; Conifere, 6; Fruits (uncertain), 3. Prof. Goeppert has seen 
only Alge from the Silurian rocks. Sigillaria Hausmanni is one of the most 
interesting of the Lower Devonian plants; and Sagenaria Weltheimiana, 
of the Middle Devonian. The Upper Devonian has several terrestrial 
plants. Of the Lower Carboniferous Flora, the following are the most 
important and characteristic plants: Calamites transitionis, C. Roemeri, 
and Sagenaria Weltheimiana. The last name supersedes Knorria imbri- 
cata. 2. “Onthe Freshwater Deposits of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Bulgaria.” By Capt. T. Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Capt. Spratt first referred to the many isolated patches of freshwater 
deposits in the Grecian Archipelago and in the neighbouring 
countries, also around the Black Sea, to which others have alluded, 
or which have been described by himself as evidences of the 
existence of a great freshwater lake, probably of middle tertiary age. 
On the borders of the Yulpuk Lake, in Southern Bessarabia, are sections 
exhibiting old lacustrine deposits, containing similar fossils to those found 
elsewhere by Capt. Spratt in the strata referred by him to the extensive 
oriental lake of the middle tertiary period. Among these fossils are fresh- 
water cockles; such as are associated with Dreissena polymorpha in the 
strata at the Dardanelles and elsewhere. After some search Capt. Spratt 
found similar cockles living in the Yulpuk lake ; and from this evidence, 
and from the relatively different levels of the old lacustrine deposits and 
the present Black Sea, he satisfied himself of the really freshwater condi- 
tion of the old tertiary lake ; the Black Sea area having been separated 
from the old lacustrine area of Bessarabia and the Provinces by a barrier 
at the Isaktcha hills which the Danube has since cut through. Capt. 
Spratt remarked that the lacustrine conditions of the great area in East- 
ern Europe and Asia Minor where he has indicated freshwater deposits 
were probably interfered with by volcanic outbursts, which opened a com- 
munication between the Euxine and Mediterranean, altering the levels of 
the region, causing the formation of the great gravel-beds at the foot of 
the Carpathians, and an outspreading of the brown marly superficial de- 
posits of the Steppe, which are locally impregnated with minezal or marine 
salts, indicative either of the influx of the sea, or of mineral solutions set 
free by volcanic agencies. Capt. Spratt also described the older rocks, 
some probably of Triassic age, and others Cretaceous, which are here 
conformably overlaid by the lacustrine deposits. These he saw in the 
hills, south of the Danube, near Tultcha and Beshtepeh ; also at the 
Raselm Lagoon, where Cretaceous shales and marble containing Ceratites, 
&e., occur—the latter at Popin Island. At Dolashina, a cape south of 
the Raselm Lagoon, the soft Cretaceous limestone is full of small Ino- 
cerami. These indications of secondary rocks are intimately connected 
with those further south, at Cape Media and Kanara, formerly described 
by the author. 3. “On the Recent and Fossil Foraminifera of the 
Mediterranean Area.” By T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S., and W. K. Parker, 
Mem. Micr. Soc. The authors presented an extensive table of the species 
and varieties of recent Foraminifera from several localities in the Medi- 
terranean (worked out from material gathered and dredged by Capt. 
Spratt, Mr. Hamilton, Prof. Meneghini, and other friends), and of the 
fossil forms from the Tertiary deposits of Malaga (Spain), Turin, Sienna, 
Palermo, and Malta (communicated by Prof. Ansted, Prof. Meneghini, 
and the Marchese C. Strozzi, or supplied from the society’s museum) ; also 
the fossil Foraminifera from Baljik, supplied by Capt. Spratt, and those 
of the Vienna basin, as elaborated by D'Orbigny, Czjeck, and Reuss. The 
recent Foraminifera, tabulated in eleven columns, were illustrative of the 
range of the respective species and varieties in different zones of sea-depth, 
from the shore to 1700 fathoms, and of the relative size of the individuals, 
and of their proportional paucity or abundance. Among the seventeen 
columns of fossil Foraminifera, some were very rich in species and 
varieties, especially in the case of the Siennese clays, the Malaga clay, 
and the Vienna basin. From the evidence afforded by the comparison 
of the fossil with the recent Foraminifera, the Siennese blue clays of S. 
Cerajolo, S. Donnino, S. Lazaro, and Coroncino were regarded as having 
been deposited in various depths of from 40 to 100 fathoms; so also the 
clay-beds of Malaga and of the Vienna basin. A blue clay from S. 
Quirico was probably formed in about 200 fathoms; a blue clay 
from Pescajo, on the contrary, was the deposit of a shallow estuary. A 
sand from Pienza, and others from Montipoli, Castel’ Arquato, and San 
Frediano, contain Amphistegina, and were probably deposited in from 
10 to 20 fathoms water. As the Amphistegina appears now to be 
extinct as regards the Mediterranean, these Amphistegina-beds, and 
others at Palermo and in the Vienna basin, may be of miocene age. 
Another Siennese clay from Monti Arioso is of shallow-water formation. 
From Turin some shelly sands, of pliccene age, were defined as containing 
a group of Foraminifera similar to those now living on the western shores 
of Italy ; and the Palermo deposits are, for the most part, not very dis- 
similar. The Heterostegina-bed at Malta, formed probably in rather 
shallow water, is characterised by a species now absent from the Medi- 
terranean. The tertiary deposit from Baljik appears to have been a 
shallow-water deposit, characterised by some forms peculiar at the pre- 
sent day to the Red Sea—a condition that is also indicated by some of 
the Viennese deposits. 
Institute oF Actcaries.—Jan. 2; W. B. Hodge, Esq., M.P. in the 
chair. The secretary announced the result of the institute examinations 





for the year 1859, and the names of the successful candidates, Mr. 
Robert Tucker, M.P. read a paper “On a Formula for Calculating the 
Value of a Survivorship Assurance,” by M. E. Reboul. This paper 
was communicated to the institute by M. Reboul, a French gentle- 
man, who was formerly astronomer at the Paris observatory, and a pupi} 
of Arago. It contained a formula for calculating the value of a survivor- 
ship assurance, which M. Reboul intended to supersede Baily’s method. 
After a careful and minute examination of the formula by the referees 
appointed by the council of the institute, however, it had been found 
that the formula was only absolutely accurate in cases where the ages of 
the two lives are the same. In cases where the ages differ the formula 
is only an exceedingly close approximation. Mr. Archibald Day read a 
paper “On the Purchase of Life Assurance Policies as an Investment.” 
In this short paper (which will be found in the forthcoming January 
number of the Assurance Magazine) Mr. Day stated that he could not 
recommend the public to invest in life assurance policies. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. ......London Institution. 7. Mr. Joseph Towne, “On the Organs and Phenomena ot 
the Senses, Intellectual Powers, and Memory.” 
Medical. 8}. Clinical Discussion. 
— Service Institution. 8}. Capt. Sherard Osborn, “On the Arctic Re~ 
searches, 
TUES, ......Royal Institution. 3. Prof. Tyndall, “ On Fossil Birds and Reptiles,” 
Civil Engineers. 8. Continued Discussion on Mr. Grantham’s Paper “On Arte- 
rial Drainage and Outfalis.” 
Statistical. 8. Prof. Leone Levi, “On the Distribution and Productiveness of 
Taxes, with reference to the prospective Ameliorations in the public Revenue of 
the United Kingdom.” 
Pathological. 8. 
WED.......Royal Society of Literature. 44. 
London Institution. 7. Conversazione. 
Meteorological. 7. 
Society of Arts. 8 Dr. R. Angus Smith, * On Science in our Courts of Law.” 
Geological. 8. 1. Prof. J. Phillips, “On some Sections south of Oxford.’ 
2. Prof. R. Harkness, “On the Old Red Sandstone of the Grampians.” 3, Mr. 
A. Geikie, ‘On the Old Red Sandstone of the South of Scotland.” 
Ethnological. 84. 
Tuurs. ...Royal Institution. 3. Prof. Tyndall, “On Light.” 
Royal Society Club. 6. 
Antiquaries. 8. 
Linnean. 8 1. Drs. Carpenter and Claparede, “On Tomopteris onisciformis.”’ 
2. Mr. J. Lubbock, “ On the Tracheary System of Insects.” 3. Mr. F. Walker, 
“On the Dipterous Insects collected in Amboyna, by Mr. Wallace.” 
Chemical. 8 Mr. R. Warington, “ On Metallurgical Chemistry.” 
Royal. 84. 
FRL.........London Institution. 7, Mr. Thomas A. Malone, “On certain Principles of Vege- 
table and Animal Chemistry, and their Application to the Arts and Purposes ot 


ife. 
Royal Institution. 8. Prof. Tyndall, “Onthe Influence of Magnetic Force on the 
Electric Discharge.” 
SAT.......Asiatic. 8}. Mr. J. A. Mann, “On India as a Source of Cotton Supply.” 








MISCELLANEA. 


\ R. DRESSER, the Lecturer on Botany at the Department of Science 

and Art of the Privy Council for Education, South Kensington 
Museum, has just been presented with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
for his botanical discoveries, by the University of Jena, at which Univer- 
sity Schneider fills the botanical chair. 

The Prairie Dog brought from the Western Prairies of America by the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley has been presented by the proprietors of the 
Field to the Zoological Society of London. The animal does not resemble 
a dog, but is more like a large rat, and this specimen is the only one at 
present in England. Its habits are peculiar; it burrows in the earth, and 
makes a sharp noise, something like the bark of a dog, and hence its name. 
There is some doubt as to its proper zoological name. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., Professor Faraday delivered, at the Royal 
Institution, the last of his interesting series of Christmas lectures, the 
first of which commenced on the previous Saturday, and a lecture having 
been given each day until the conclusion of the course on Saturday. 
Among the subjects embraced in the lectures on the “ Forces of Matter” 
were gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity, heat, elasticity, and magne- 
tism; each being developed specially with reference to the capacity and 
attainments of the more‘juvenile auditors, and rendered thoroughly intel- 
ligible from the admirable manner in which every portion of it was 
explained by the professor. Each lecture was illustrated by instructive 
experiments and demonstrations, those which tended to elucidate the 
mysteries of electricity being the most striking, if not the most successful. 
The last lecture was devoted to the consideration of the convertibility of 
chemical affinity and electricity, including also that of magnetism, and 
various experiments were made with copper wire and iron, when sub- 
jected to the action of the voltaic battery. This valuable course of 
Christmas lectures has been Jargely attended, not only by the youthful 
class to whom they were specially addressed, but by their seniors, in- 
cluding men of scientific eminence and members of the Royal Institution- 








MACAULAYANA. 


Tue Funerat.—Complaints have been made of the want of discrimi- 
nation exhibited by those who undertook the distribution of the tickets 
of admission to Lord Macaulay’s funeral. Among others, a contemporary 
suys : “The persons charged with the invidious duty of sending tickets 
had not deemed it derogatory to their functions to admit large numbers 
of ladies and children. We had thought that the presence of women 
at funerals, save of mourners related to the defunct, was decidedly con- 
trary to etiquette; and while almost every gentleman present was 
in deep mourning, we must confess that the apparition of numerous 
groups of ladies, blazing in gay bonnets and mantles, rustling in crinoline 
and giggling as though this solemn sight were a show, jarred somewhat 
strangely and disagreeably on the associations awakened by other phases 
of the scene. The clerestories in the aisles and transepts were also occu- 
pied by ladies, many of whom had not feared to clamber up to the stone 
ledge—for it is little more—beneath the great rose-windows, against the 
stained glass of which their forms stood in dusky relief. The friends, if 
not the domestics, of the Dean and Chapter appeared to have found 
accommodation at an earlier stage of the ceremony, and later in the day 
the vergers would seem to have displayed some complaisance towards 
their friends, as we observed several footmen, a gentleman's ‘tiger,’ and 
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others of a similar class, pressing forward among the peers, clergymen, 
members of Parliament, barristers, authors, artists; and white-neckclothed 
anybodies who were jammed together pell-mell in the choir, and round 
the barriers in Poets’ Corner.” 

Lorp MACAULAY AND THE PuILosopHicat InstITUTE OF EDINBURGH. 
—For some years Lord Macaulay has filled the office of President of the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. On Tuesday evening, previous 
to the lecture of Mr. G. M‘Donald, reference was made to his death by 
Dr. Schmitz, one of the directors. In addressing the large audience 
present, Dr. Schmitz said: “The matchless powers of Lord Macaulay, 
as an orator, essayist, historian, and poet, belong to the whole world, 
and are appreciated as widely as true civilisation extends; but what 
endeared him to Edinburgh, and more especially to the members of the 
Philosophical Institution, is the intimate connection which has subsisted 
between him and the citizens of Edinburgh, whom he twice represented 
in Parliament, and between him and our institution, of which he was 
elected President, after the death of Professor John Wilson, in 1854. He 
has since been unanimously re-elected five times to the same office, and 
during the period of his connection with us he always evinced the deepest 
interest in our success and prosperity, ever readily and kindly aiding us 
with most judicious counsel, and contributing ina most generous manner 
towards the resources of our usefulness. In 1855 he, quite unsolicited, 
presented the institution with the most valuable donation of books it has 
ever received, comprising standard editions of English classics, and 
a complete set of ‘Howell’s State Trials,’ itself a work of thirty- 
seven volumes, ‘Two or three years ago he told our secretary that, if his 
health should continue to improve, it was his intention to visit the insti- 
tution ; that it was the first literary society he intended to address; and 
that he had even selected the subject on which he meant to lecture, 
adding, ‘I wish to take my place among you as a lecturer.’ It would be 
vain for us to hope to find within the boundaries of the United Kingdom 
a man to shed over our institution a lustre equal to that derived from 
him over whom the grave is just closing ; in the mean time it behoves 
us to mourn over his loss, and at the same time to find consolation in the 
reflection that for nearly six years our institution has enjoyed the high, 
the inestimable privilege, of having for its president a man of such 
transcendent intellectual powers and of so noble a nature as Lord 
Macaulay.” 

CoRRESPONDENCE OF Lorp Macautay.—There are rumours afloat 
of a volume, partaking of the nature of memoirs, left behind him, by 
Lord Macaulay, but the publication of which, for reasons easily to be 
imagined, will be deferred for a period. Lord Macaulay was as brilliant 
a private correspondent as a writer for print, and speculation is already 
rife as to the date when may be expected a “ Life and Letters” of the 
historian of England. 

Tue Hrstory.—Concerning the continuation of his magnum opus 
a contemporary says: ‘‘ We understand that Lord Macaulay has left 
behind him the materials for another volume, the publication of which 
may, for private and family reasons, be some time delayed. But, what- 
ever delay may unavoidably occur in the publication of the narrative of 
William III. and Queen Anne’s times, we sincerely trust that at no very 
distant period our country may be instructed and enriched by a faithful 
account of the part which the historian played, of the friendships which 
he formed, of the judgments which he passed on the men and measures of 
the times in which he lived himself. If we might judge from those 
specimens of his correspondence which it has been our fortune to peruse, 
a collection of Lord Macaulay’s letters extending over the last thirty 
years would be a history of England in the age of Canning and Grey, of 
Peel and Palmerston, quite as fascinating, quite as brilliant, but infinitely 
more instructive, than Horace Walpole’s chronicle of the age of Chatham 
and Lord North.” 

Gossip.—The Town and Table Talker in the Jilustrated London News, 
gossiping about Lord Macaulay, says: ‘In all that Macaulay wrote, even 
in his boyish beginnings, we find those brilliant flashes, not of silence (as 
Sydney Smith observed in a waggish moment), but of assertion, which 
lend a grace—a passing grace—to his manner and his style. He was a 
desperate asserter. What Lord Melbourne said of him was true of him 
from first to last. ‘I wish,’ said Prime Minister Melbourne, ‘that I was 
as sure of any one thing as—Tom Macaulay is sure of everything!’ To 
an anecdote. We remember when a boy meeting Tom Hill when Macaulay 
was in the first flush of his reputation. Tom Hill was the Hull of Theo- 
dore Hook—the Paul Pry of Mr. Poole. Tom knew a good deal. ‘My 
young friend,’ said Tommy, ‘I happen to know this, that John Murray 
would give the copyright of “ Childe Harold” to Macaulay of Trinity, 
old Zachary’s son, to quit the Ldinburgh Review aud write for the Quar- 
terly. Macaulay, however, was true to his first friend, Lord Lansdowne, 
and to his first love, Jeffrey, and his review.” 

His Conversation.—Macaulay’s talk was like “‘a book,” and a very 
full, well-written book too. The treasures of his memory seemed inex- 
haustible. His favourite manner more resembled speechifying than 
ordinary conversation, aud he would get up and walk about the room as 
he talked, even during dinner. In the society of familiar friends his 
manners grew still more unconstrained, and when the wine and walnuts 
were on the table, it was not an uncommon sight to see the great 
historian cast aside his neckcloth and collar, and stride about the room 
declaiming gems of criticism and of anecdote. 

Wuar Lorp Macautay was Not.—The Town and Table Talker on 
Literature, Art, &c., in the Jllustrated London News says, among other 
sayings: “It was the Edinburgh Review that made Macaulay what he was 
not—but might have been—the very first of English historians.” Made 
him what he was not! Expound, oh Table-Talker! 








OBITUARY. 


RANCK, DR. GUSTAVUS RITTER VON, on Sunday, the 8th 
inst., in the 53rd year of his age, at his residence, in London.— 
Dr. Franck, who has been living in this country since the year 
1849, was one of those fearless and liberal spirits which were driven 
from the Austrian dominions by the events of 1848. 


He was a 
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scion of one of the noble houses of that empire, a house which has for 
centuries contributed many distinguished soldiers to her armies. 
Although he was educated for a more peaceful career, and had greatly 
distinguished himself by the éclat with which he won the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the University of Padua, the wishes of his family 
prevailed with him to adopt a military life. During his university career 
Dr. Franck gave many striking illustrations of the liberal bent of his 
mind, and among the theses selected by him on taking his degree was a 
bold and powerful argument against the morality of capital punishment 
and the excessive severity of the criminal laws of Austria—a course of 
reasoning not likely to be very palatable to the superior powers. Having 
entered the army, Von Franck gave high promise of distinction, and had 
exhibited all the qualifications for a good and great soldier, when, un- 
fortunately, he was directed by his commander to superintend the 
execution of corporal punishment by the stick. His whole soul 
revolting against this abominable practice, Von Franck refused 
to comply, and rather than give his countenance to a proceeding 
which, in his opinion, outraged humanity, he threw up his com- 
mission, and—in the eyes of the prudent—ruined himself. After that, 
being in possession of a handsome fortune, Dr. Franck devoted himself 
to literature, painting, and music. In all these he achieved considerable 
reputation. Poems and novels appeared under his name in rapid suc- 
cession ; as a violin-player he acquired such proficiency that the Viennese 
virtuosi ranked him next to Paganini; he composed many pieces of music, 
and enriched the German stage with no less than twenty-four plays, 
operas, &c. In addition to this, his name ranks high in the Munich 
school as a painter, and among the many chefs d’euvre which proceeded 
from his brush may be named the altar-piece of the Lutheran Church at 
Athens, presented by Dr. Franck through his friend Von Prokesch-Osten, 
the celebrated diplomatist. For many years Dr. Franck edited the 
Dramatische-Originalien (Brockhaus, Leipzig), the first dramatic journal 
of Germany, and ‘was a constant and copious contributor to 
nearly every publication devoted to the belles lettres published 
in the German tongue. In 1840, Dr. Franck joined Baron Schall 
von Falkenforst (the son of the General of that name) in the 
management of the Stiitische Theater at Pesth, with a view to conducting 
it upon high art principles, and of making it a dramatic school to form 
artists for the highest branches of their profession. This, however, suf- 
fered the fate which appears to attend all such noble schemes; and Dr. 
Franck, who had embarked the greater part of his fortune in the under- 
taking, was a heavy loser by it. In 1848, when the Revolution broke 
out, Dr. Franck took an active part on the popular side, and on the 13th 
of October 1848 was appointed by the Common Council of Vienna Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Garde Mobile, numbering at the time from 
twelve to thirteen thousand men. General Bem made him his aide-de- 
camp. After the capture of the city by Windischgritz Dr. Franck made 
his escape to Saxony, but was arrested at Leipzig, and on the point of 
being delivered to the Arstrians, when the courage and devotion of his wife 
enabled him to effect his escape. It is a curious piece of literary history 
to record that the circumstances of that escape have been charmingly and 
unaffectedly narrated by Dr. Franck in alate number of the Welcome Guest 

After his escape from Leipzig, Dr. Franck betook himself to Jersey, and 
afterwards to London, when the authorities in that island took the extra- 
ordinary step of expelling the refugees at the direction of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. Since taking up his abode in London he has lived a life 
of honourable and industrious obscurity ; using his many and varied 
accomplishments in supporting his beloved wife and daughter—the only 
comforts left to him. How patiently and how valiantly he fought the battle 
of life under discouragement and difficulty—for his imperfect knowledge 
of our language rendered his bread-winning here no easy task—those 
know who knew him. And to know him was to honour and to love him; 
for in Gustavus von Franck has passed away one of the bravest, gentlest, 
and most accomplished spirits which it has been the fortune of the writer 
of this to know. 


SPENCE, WILLIAM, on the 6th inst., at his residence, 18, Lower 
Seymour-street, Portman-square, aged 77. Mr. Spence was the author 
of the “ Introduction to Entomology,” and other scientific works of repu- 
tation. 


LEAKE, Col. WILLIAM MARTIN, F.R.S., died a few days ago at 
Brighton, in the 83rd year of his age. Colonel Leake was a member of 
an ancient and respectable Essex family, being a younger brother of Mr. 
Jolin Martin Leake, of Thorpe-hall, near Colchester, a bencher of the 
Middle Temple, and one of the chairmen of the Essex quarter sessions. 
He served for some years in the Royal Artillery, but retired with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 1823. Having been employed during the 
early part of his career on special service in the East, he travelled over 
the whole of Greece and Asia Minor, and gave to the public the results of 
his researches in four or five works published by Murray at intervals 
between the years 1813 and 1830. Of these, the best known are his 
“Travels in Asia Minor,” ‘‘ Travels in the Morea,” “ Athenian Topo- 
graphy,” and “Travels in Northern Greece.” He had only just com- 
pleted the supplement to his last and most elaborate work, * Numismata 
Hellenica,” when the hand of death put an end to his useful career of 
literary labour. Colonel Leake, however, was not merely an antiquarian 
and a member of several learned societies, nor did he prosecute his 
researches into the past for their own sake; he was also an earnest 
modern politician, and a zealousand enthusiastic advocate of the freedom and 
independence of Greece; and he will long be remembered for his warm- 
hearted and patriotic advocacy of the cause of the Christian population 
of Greece against the tyranny and oppression of their Turkish masters. 








[Advertisement.])—WiLp Sports in THE Unirep Stares.—The Hon. Grantley 
F. Berkeley, having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made exclusively for 
THE FIEwD), he will next week commence a weekly narrative of his experiences and 
exploits in the columns of THE FIELD, to be continued weekly. Mr. Berkeley’s 
experiences in the Far West have been very varied ; his success in HUNTING THE 
BuFrFrao and cther wild animals has been unprecedented. THE FIELD is devoted 
to a record of Sports, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country Pursuits. 
Published weekly, price 6d.; or a copy in return for seven stamps. Subscription, 
7s. 7d. per quarter ; 15s. 2d. half-yearly; 30s. 4d. per year.—Ollice, 346, Strand 
London, W.c. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


Ans Grade Register. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLErs’ Recor are received at 2s. 6d. each 
it not exceeding 30 words in length. 


T['O PRINTERS —The Advertiser is 
desirous of obtainingan ENGAGEMENT as READER 
ina Bookwork Office. Has had good experience. U nexcep- 
tionable references. Address “C. N.,” 32, St. James’s-street, 
Peter-street, Islingtom 


y re SFATIONERS.— WANTED, by a 
res’ ble young man, EMPLOYMENT in the above 
trade. as been four years at a retail house, but requires 
more experience, and offers his services for a small salary. 
Ss y to anyamount can begiven. Address Mr. WoopnxvrTt, 
Spitalfields-market. 
“ 
’ re BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS 
in TOWN or COUNTRY.—The friends of a YOUTH, 
aged 16, who has a knowledge of French, Latin, and Music, 
wish to place him in a SITUATION as above, where his ser- 
vices would be considered equivalent for his board and lodging. 
Address “ H. G.,” Post-oftice, Turnham-green, W. 


SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLers’ Recorp are charged 3s. 6d. each it 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


T° PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
—WANTED, a respectable YOUNG MAN, who under- 

stands the business, = a a ae 
ith full particulars of qualifieations, where 

oat salary, to“ A. B.,” = of T. Lea, Publisher, Warwick- 

lane, E.C, 


O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 

—WANTED, 2aSHOPMAN, who is a good salesman, and 
pas a thorough knowledge of the City trade. Unexceptionable 
references required. Address, stating age, acquirements, and 
salary, “ N. 8.,"" Messrs. Smith’s, 83, Queen-street, E.C. 


al 
y i YO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
—WANTED, in a few weeks, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
of some few years’ experience in the retail trade. Apply at 
MarTuews and Drew's, 38, High Holborn. 
EPORTER and COMPOSITOR. 
—WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, smart at case and who 
can report verbatim. Address “C.”’ care of Mr. 8. Eyre, 
32, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


RINTERS’ TURNOVERS.—WANTED, 

at case, a steady YOUNG MAN, who has been ac- 

customed to book-work. Apply to ODELL and Ives, 18, 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


MACHINE LAYERS-ON.—WANTED, 

one or two experienced LAYERS-ON, accustomed to 
a Hoe four-feeder. None need apply who cannot give good 
references as to their steadiness and Competency. Apply by 
letter to the proprietors of fhe Daily Post, Birmingham, 
stating age, wages, aud other particulars. 


r 
QO COMPOSITORS.—WANTED an 
energetic business-like MAN, to take charge of the 
composing department in a general printing office, where the 
work is required to be well done. A competent man will find 
the situation a perman one. Applicants to state age, sa’ 
required, class of work to which they have been accustomed, 
and any other particulars as to qualifications, &c. Apply by 
letter a to “M. N. O.,” Mir. Cartel’s, 59, King William- 
street, E.C. 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
SECOND-HAND PRINTING 


MACHINE, as good as new, at half its original price, 
namely, a Two-cylinder Perfecting Tape, by Cowper, double 
demy size. Tobe seen at H. Watts’s Warehouse for Printing 
Materials, 76, Little Britain. 


vo STATIONERS, PRINTSELLERS, 
&c.—For DISPOSAL, an old-established BUSINESS, 
in the best part of Brighton. The stock will be reduced se 
that a purchaser may enter for 350. The rent under lease is 
quite nominal, and the situation commands trade. Apply to 
Messrs. SALTER and RosstreR, 17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 


nr 

O STATIONERS, PRINTERS, BOOK- 
SELLERS, &c.—To be DISPOSED OF, a BUSINESS 
in the above line, in consequence of the proprietor retiring, 
situate in a main thoroughfare, near London Bridge. Esta- 
blished fourteen years. The =3 is handsomely fitted with 
plate-glass front and mahogany fittings. Rent 55/7. ; let off 
401. Stock and fixtures at valuation. Apply to Mr. CrispE, 

Auctioneer, Croydon, and 15, King William-street. 


ry‘O be LET, a BOOKSELLER'S, Sta- 
, 9 

tioner’s, Newsvender'’s and Musicseller's BUSINESS, 
at the low P rave of 2501, for stock and fixtures, Ww 
included. Situation near the parks, and close to the new 
Victoria Station now building in Pimlico. Exceliently fitted 
up, well established, with an increasing trade, The upper 
art let off, Suitable for two ladies.—Cards of address at Mr. 
*EAKE'S, Butcher, Bedford-street, Strand. 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


| Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CrrcuLAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 






























































Mr. WILLIAM TEGG, of 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
has made arrangements for the extension of his pub- 
lishing business. Mr. Tegg has recently issued what 
was much wanted in these days of keen etymological 
speculation, a new and moderately-priced edition, 
revised and corrected, with notes, by Mr. Richard 
Taylor, of Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.” 











Mr. Murray is issuing a third thousand of ‘‘ The 
Lifeof the late Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, 
by his.son-in-law, the Rev. Josiah Bateman.” 

Mr.. Jerrs, of the Burlington-arcade, has just 
published a second edition of the English translation 
of Edmond About’s celebrated pamphlet on “ The 
Roman Question,” with a new preface by the author. 

Mr. T. B. May, of Bishop’s Stortford, is at once 
the publisher and the author of a little work on 
Pleuro-pneumonia in Cattle, which has just made its 
appearance. 

Messrs. Loneman, Murray, CHARLES KyIGurT, 
BENTLEY, AND PARKER, were among the conspicuous 
members of the Trade who were present on Monday 
at. the funeral of Lord Macaulay in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tue First Cuaprer of the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley’s description of his sports and experiences in 
the prairies of America, during his recent visit to the 
United States, will appear in The Field of the 21st 
inst. 

Mr. Muprm, it is said, took no less than 2000 
copies of Mr. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Narrative of Lord Elgin’s 
Mission to China” (a two-guinea book), published 
by the Messrs. Blackwood of Edinburgh, and re- 
viewed in this number of the Criric. 

Tue Coauition FoR GALLERY REePoRTING PurR- 
PosEs, which we referred to lately as likely to take 
take place amongst some of the high-priced papers, 
is not likely, we understand, to go further than the 
two journals with whom the movement commenced. 

Messrs. Kent anv Co. have in preparation a 
library of fiction on a new plan. It is to be entitled 
“ The Pocket Novels.” Each shilling number will 
contain two original novels, with illustrations, for a 
shilling. No. 1 is to appear on the 1st of February. 

Megssrs. BLYFIELD, i ruieaen, AnD Co. have 
in the press “ Political and Legislative Considera- 
tions on National Defence, addressed to the People 
of England. By General Sir Robert Gardiner, 
G.C.B., Royal Artillery.” 

Messrs. J. W. PARKER AND Son, who are already 
extensive military publishers, are issuing “Soldiers 
and their Science,” by Captain Brabazon, of the Royal 
Artillery. The same publishers have reprinted, from 
Fraser's Magazine, “Meg of Elibank,” and other 
tales. 

Tere 1s A Report that Mrs. Mary Howitt has 
become a Swedenborgian. Miss Mary C. Hume, a 
daughter of the late Joseph Hume, and like Mrs. 
Howitt both a poetess and a novelist, has been for 
many years a member of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. 

Lorp Dersy's LAst COLONIAL SecrETARY stands 
by his original ‘‘order.” A new poem by Mr. Ernest 
Jones, the Chartist leader and minstrel, of which 
report speaks highly, is in the press, and will 
shortly be published. It is entitled ‘‘ Corayda,” and 
7 dedicated by permission to Sir Edward Bulwer 

ytton. 

Some TIME AGO the Guardian promulgated a report 
that Mr. Tennyson was to receive 10/. per line for 
contributing to one of the magazines. Our contem- 
porary now says only 1/. was meant:—“ The fact 
is, the ee, which, though in itself a cipher, makes 
a good deal of difference when placed at the right 
hand of a figure, slipped in by a dapsus styli.” 

Tne “Critic,” a weekly journal exhibiting much 
energy as well as originality, commences thi week a 
series of papers entitled ‘ Histories of Publishing 
Houses,” taking the ‘‘ House of Murray ” as the in- 
troductory chapter, and giving a cleverly-executed 
head of the late John Murray.—Manchester Exa- 
miner and Times, of Monday. 

A New Brocrapny or ures Quatre is a plea- 
sant testimony to the fresh interest which-many cir- 
cumstances have awakened of late years in the less 
recent history of France. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 
announce as “just ready” a ‘‘ History of the Reign 
of Henry 1V., King of France and Navarre, from 
numerous original sources, by Miss. Freer,” already 
favourably known as a skilful memoir-writer. 

THE BRILLIANT Success of the Cornhill Magazine 
has not damaged the sale of Macmilian’s, No. II. of 
which was sold off at once, and the publishers had 
the gratification of announcing at the beginning of 
the week that it had reached a second edition. The 
editor, Professor Masson, who was absent from No. 
II., reappears in No. ITI. with a thoughtful article 
on the writings of Louis Napoleon, which may well 
give occasion to the inquiry: why does not some 
enterprising publisher, in these days of doubt respect- 
ing the intentions. of the French Emperor, bring out 
a volume of translated extracts from the works of the 
Imperial author? Professor Masson has shown, to 
some extent, their significance, not only as memorials 
< the Emperor's past, but as prophecies of his 

ature. 








Mr James Rrpeway, of Piccadilly, the-pamphlet 
— par excellence, has just issued twe politica} 
rochures of some importance: “ Cracow in 1815 and 
1860; addressed to the Plenipotentiaries.of the Earo- 
pean Powers about to assemble in Congress ” (?)— 
and “ Spain and the War with Morocco, by O. C. 
Dalhousie Ross, Esq., a Resident in Spain for many 
years.” 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLAcKETT have just pub- 
lished “The Wood Rangers,” from the French of 
Louis de Bellemare, better known under his lite- 
rary pseudonym of Gabriel Ferrey, and whose 
striking merits were first brought prominently 
before the reading public of this coun 
“ Attieus” in the Critic. The task of translating 
or adapting has in the present case fallem into the 
“> eae and competent hands. of Captain Mayne 

eid. 

Mr. James Durry, of Dublin, has ready for 
Sona the Greek Testament, from Cardinal 

ai’s “ Vatican Codex,” with notes, chiefly philolo- 

ical and ex 1; also A Harmony ofthe Goapele 

hronological Tables, &c., by Robert Ormsby, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. The 
same publisher has also in the press a new romance, 
“The Evil Eye,” by William Carleton, the well- 
known author of the “ Traits and Stories of the Trish 
Peasantry.” 

No. I. or tHe “ MANcHESTER REyiew ” has made 
its appearance. It consists of political and literary 
articles, with a slight admixture of news. Its 
tone is that of moderaté Liberalism, which it com- 
bines, however, with an advocacy of Protestantism. 
It is printed by Messrs. Taylor, Garnett, and Co., the 
proprietors of the Manchester Guardian, who have 
recently started a printing establishment in the 
metropolis of the cotton trade. 

“Tue CHEMIST AND Drucaist,” a monthly trade 
circular, which adds, however, a good deal of inter- 
esting original matter to its staple contents, has 
reached its fourth number; and “ The Ironmonger 
and Metal Trades Advertiser,” a journal of a similar 
nature, has reached its eighth. Both of them, to 
judge from their contents and advertisements, are 
prospering ; and before long, no doubt, every impor- 
tant trading interest in the country will have its 
organ, monthly or oftener. 

Tue “ CuristiaN REMEMBRANCER,” the only High 
Church organ published quarterly, has made an appeal 
to the party who should support it with their counte- 
nance and their subscriptions. Unless the list of 
purchasers of the Remembrancer is quickly and largel 
reinforced, there is danger that this Quarterly wi 
cease to be. A still more pressing appeal of the like 
kind was made a few weeks since by the pro- Papal 
weekly newspaper, the Union. This appeal seems to 
have been successful, for the Union continues to be 
published, and the trustees of the paper “thank those 
friends who have come forward so warmly in its 
favour.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, AND Co. are publish-. 
ing a Canadian contribution to Physico-theology. 
“* Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural 
History of the Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal of M‘Gill College, 
Montreal, Author of ‘ Acadian Geology,’ ” &.; and a 
new impression of their illustrated edition of Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe’s ‘Minister's Wooing.” The same 
publishers promise, early in February, a new part of 
their valuable “Index to Current p | era, com- 
prising a reference, under its subject, to every Book 
published in Great Britain, or imported from 
America; each Reference givi Size, Price, 
Publisher, &c.; also, Articles of Distinctive Cha- 
racter in the Leading Literary Journals”—which is in 
future to be continued quarterly. 

For sEVERAL YEARS, Mr. Joun Forster, the 
biographer of Goldsmith, has devoted his leisure to 
a thorough study of England under Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth, the periods which he has 
already illustrated to some extent in his “Statesmen 
of the Commonwealth.” The first instalment 
of these researches was presented to the public in 
the original essay on the ‘Grand Remonstrance,”’ 
which anpeed for the first time in the collective: 
edition of his contributions chiefly to the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, published a year or two ago 
by Mr. Murray, and which, founded on the curious 
MS. diary of Sir Symonds d’Ewes, attracted consi- 
derable attention among historical students. We are 
happy to learn that a second instalment may be ex- 
pected from Mr. Forster before long, in the form of a 
“study” om the arrest of the five members of the 
House of Commons by Charles I., a cardinal event in 
the controversy between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, and one en which, we understand, Mr. Forster’s 
a" have been the means of throwing new 
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Mr. Horren, of Piccadilly, has just published 
a little volume, both timely and attractive. The 
title is: ‘‘ Macaulay the Historian, Statesman, and 
Essayist ; Anecdotes of his Life and Literary Labours, 
with some account of his Early and Unknown 
Writings.” A pbotographic portrait (said to be the 
only one known to have been taken), by Maull and 
Polyblank, adorns the work. An interesting chapter 
eae, containing an account of Charles Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, and indicating the nature and 
extent of the contributions with which it was en- 
riched by Lord Macaulay in his youth, as well as by 
Praed, Moultrie, &c. &c. 

Tue GLascow HERALD, in noticing the death of 
Mr. C. P. Reid, bookseller, Leith, says: “ Mr. C. P. 
Reid filled for some years the situation of assistant- 
editor in the Glasgow Herald newspaper, from which 
he retired about a dozen years ago, to take up the 
family business, on the death of his elder brother. 
He devoted much of his leisure to literary occupation, 
and was the principal, if not the sole, contributor to a 
most able history of his native town, which, with 
illustrations, was published a few years ago. Alto- 
gether, he was a man of high intelligence, of a most 
generous nature, and singularly endeared to all who 
were favoured with his friendship and intimate ac- 
quaintance.” 

Mr. THomas Kersiake, the second-hand book- 
seller of Bristol, has thought proper, in an addendum 
to his recent catalogue, to assail covertly the Boox- 
SELLERS’ RecorD, for its advocacy of the interests 
of the fair trader. One passage of his attack is 

icularly amusing: ‘Publishers of books and 

ooksellers,” says Mr. Kerslake, “are earnestl 

recommended to withhold advertisements from all 
papers which are guilty of such impertinent and 
mischievous intrusions upon the best interests of 
their trade.” Mr. Kerslake himself, however, does 
not object to advertise in our columns when he can 
do so gratuitously. Last number of the BooksELLERS’ 
REcorD contained a list of books which Mr. Thomas 
Kerslake, of Bristol, wishes to purchase, and which 
he forwarded to us for insertion. 

Wuen Mr. Apam Buck, M.P. (says the Jnver- 
ness Courier) commenced the new edition of his En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Lord Macaulay felt so strong 
an interest in the undertaking, and so warm a regard 
for his old friend the publisher, that he said he would 
endeavour to send him an article for each letter of 
the alphabet. This generous offer the moble histo- 
rian’s failing health and various avocations prevented 
him from fully realising ; but he sent five articles to 
the -yclopedi dirs of Atterbury, Bunyan, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, and William Pitt, the last being 
the latest finished production from his pen. As any 
publisher would have been glad to give 1000/. for 
these contributions, their being presented as a free- 
will offering to Mr. Black is a fact so honourable to 
both parties, especially to the noble donor, that it 
deserves to be publicly known and recorded. 

Tue “Liser Arsus” (noticed in the Critic at 
the time of its appearance) is one of the most inte- 
resting of the valuable series of chronicles and memo- 
rials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, in course of publication under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. It brought before us, in the 
fullest detail, the daily life of medieval London, and 
its great worth was immediately recognised by all 
students of the social history of England. The only 
drawback in the publication was, that it was unac- 
companied by an English translation, so that to the 
great mass of the public it has remained a sealed 
book. We are happy to learn that the contents of the 
*‘Liber Albus” are about to be placed within the 
reach of the general reader, and that Messrs. Griffin 
and Co. have in preparation an English translation of 
it. The translator is the accomplished editor of the 
Latin original—Mr. Riley, whose excellent preface to 
the work, when first published, was one of its most 
valuable features, and who is already known as a 
translator from the Latin by some careful contribu- 
tions to Mr. Bohn’s “ Classical Library.” 

Lorp MACAULAY No OPIUM-EATER.— We extract 
the following from the December number of an inte- 
resting New York periodical, the Historical Magazine, 
a species of American Notes and Queries :—“ The 
looseness and carelessness, the wanton spirit of de- 
traction, of a certain class of newspaper correspon- 
dents—with regard to whom it will behove future 
historians to be on their guard—are evils of the pre- 
sent day which should be purged bya more rigid 
supervision of the conductors of the press. An indig- 
nant correction of a libel of this class comes to our no- 
tice incidentally in the catalogue of Autograph 
Letters, &c. collected by Mr. T. H. Morrell, just 
issued by the auctioneers, Bangs, Merwin, and Co. 
It is in a letter from the historian Macaulay, dated 
1853, addressed ‘to a gentleman in ‘America.’ It 
refers to a report largely circulated in the newspapers 
that he was addicted to the use of opium. He writes: 
‘The story which is going the round of your papers 
is an impudent lie, without the slightest shadow of a 
foundation. All the opium that I have swallowed in 
a life of fifty-three years does not amount to ten 
grains. . . . I will venture to say that the 
writer of the letter in which the falsehood first ap- 
peared never approached even the outskirts of the 
society in which I live, or he would have made his 
fiction a little more probable.’” 

















Tue Frest Numer or THE “Army AND Navy 
GAzETTE,” edited by Mr. Russell, the famous corre- 
spondent of the Times, has made its appearance, and 
is in all respects well-appointed. ‘The first article is 
signed with the editorial initials ‘‘ W. H. R.,” and 
from it we extract some remarks on the English 
literature of military science: “Our treatises,” says 
Mr. Russell, “ on the science of war are translations, 
mere fragmentary essays or dry text-books and 
manuals. It seems as if, in our undoubted power of 
fighting, we scorned all adjuncts ; and, indeed, nota 
few even now maintain that the introduction of 
Minerva to the British Mars will terminate in the 
youth’s entire ruin. There is a large mass of the 


public which has yet to find out that the British | 


officer is more intelligent, better educated, and more 
accomplished in all manly arts and useful acquire- 
ments than three-fourths of those whom they call 





the educated classes in civil life. As the officers of | 


the services advance in the estimation of their fellow- 
countrymen, and feel that they are elevated from the 
empty popularity of a passing enthusiasm for some 


bloody victory, to the higher leyel of permanent | 


national esteem, they will seek to vindicate their 


position by a thorough acquaintance with the princi- | 
ples of their art; and we shall see them elucidated | 
with all the clearness and vigour of the English | 


intellect.” 


Among the “new features” of the | 


Gazette we observe the first of a series of articles on | 


“The Armies of the Continent,’’ devoted to the | 


military system of Sardinia, 


Our READERS may be interested by a slight sketch | 


of the career of the Rev. Frederick William Farrar, 
the author of the striking and successful tale of 


Artillery and Brevet Major;” and “ Journal of the 
Operations conducted by the Corps of Royal Engi- 
neers. Part I. From the invasion of the Crimea to 
the close of the Winter Campaign 1854-55. By 
Captain H. C. Elphinstone, RE Part Il. From 
Feb. 1855 to the Fall of Sebastopol, Sept. 1855. By 
Major-General Sir H D. Jones, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
Royal Engineers.” Both works have been prepared 
in accordance with a communication from Lord Pan- 
mure, dated 30th Sept. 1856, in which he states that 
he ‘considers it expedient, while the incidents of the 
Siege of Sebastopol are still recent, and the officers 
who conducted the important operations of the 
British Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers at that 
siege are still, for the most part, within reach, that 
an official record should be compiled, relating all that 
is of interest or value to those arms of the Service, 
whether for future instruction or as a matter of his- 
tory; a record that will be in some degree similar to 
those published by Colonel (afterwards Sir J.) Jones 
of the Sieges of the Peninsular War.” 

“Tas Departure” AnD “THE Rerury.”—In 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court on Saturday an insol- 
vent named James Brand Sumner, a stationer and 
bookseller in the Edgware-road, was opposed on the 
_ of Mr. Gambart, printseller in Berners-street. 

t was complained against the insolvent that he had 
put Mr. Gambart to upwards of 60. law expenses in 
proving his copyright to the prints ‘ The Departure ” 
and “The Return,” representing a sailor-boy de- 
parting in a third-class carriage and returning in a 
first-class carriage. It appeared that a person brought 


| the insolvent the prints, and he placed them in his 


school life, ‘‘ Eric,” and whose new tale of college | 
life, ‘‘ Julian,” just published by Messrs. A. and C. | 
Black, of Edinburgh, is reviewed in the present | 


number of the Critic. Mr. Farrar is, we believe, the 
son of a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
received a portion of his early education at a school 


} 


in the Isle of Man, reminiscences of both of which | 
figure in his school novel of “Eric.” During a sub- | 


sequent youthful residence in the metropolis, he was 


one of the most successful students at King’s College, | 
London, where he carried off all manner of prizes. | 


Removing to Trinity College, Cambridge, he distin- 
guished himself highly. He gained the Chancellor’s 
prize poem, subject “ The Arctic Regions,” as well as 
the Le Bas and other prizes. At Cambridge he was 


bracketed 4th in the classical tripos of 1854, and | 


subsequently became a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Farrar’s scholastic as well as uni- 
versity experience bas been of a nature to entitle him 
to write tales of school as well as of college life. He 
was for a time classical master at Marlborough Col- 
lege, and now fills a similar position at Harrow, the 
duties of which he discharges with an Arnold-like 


earnestness, Besides writing “ Eric” and “ Julian,” | 


Mr. Farrar hascontributed tothe Encyclopedia Britan- | 


nica of their publishers, the Messrs. Black, of Edin- 
burgh—nrotably an excellent article on “ Quintilian” 
in a recent volume of that admirable work. Mr. 
Farrar’s religious views are, we believe, those of the 
moderate High Church party. “ Eric” is now in its 
fourth edition. 

NEwsPAPER SPECULATION.—On Thursday, in the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Richard Tooke Muckle, a 
stationer and printer at Woolwich, applied for his final 
order. He had been in partnership with one Brown 
as proprietors of the North Kent Advertiser and 
Woolwich Gazette. Mr. Bennett, wholesale stationer 
(Magnay and Bennett) opposed, and complained that 
theinsolvent had obtained some paper of him, on the un- 
derstanding that he should be paid out of a sum of 402. 
which was to be paid by Mr. Alderman Salomons in 
connection with the Greenwich election. The money 
had been received from the Alderman, and Mr. Ben- 
nett had not been paid. The insolvent had paid 
4l. 10s. tothe attorney of Mr. Bennett to withdraw 
an execution, and said that he had paid the sheriff 
upwards of 6/. Mr. Denney said the North Kent 
Advertiser had proved a failure, and through Brown’s 
conduct the insolvent was in his present position. 
The insolvent denied that he had promised to pay 
Mr. Bennett out of the money received from Alder- 
man Salomons. Mr. Commissioner Murphy ex- 
pressed his intention to refuse protection, as he had 
intimated before, unless some arrangement was made 
with Mr. Bennett. It appeared that the insolvent 
had offered 5/. to Mr. Bennett, and would pay the 
rest as soon as he could. After a good deal of dis- 
cussion, the case was adjourned for a fortnight to pay 
Mr. Bennett 10/. and the rest afterwards. Mr. Ben- 
nett cheerfully assented, and said he believed the 
insolvent was able to pay the debt; he was carrying 
on his business as usual, and could pay him. The 
case was adjourned, and the protection renewed for 
a fortnight. 

Tue French GOVERNMENT has been before our 
own in the publication of official narratives of the 
Siege of Sebastopol, but we have followed at last the 
example of our neighbours beyond the channel. Two 
official publications relating to the famous siege have 
just been issued from her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
by order of the Secretary of State for War. These 
are ‘‘An Account of the Artillery Operations con- 
ducted by the Royal Artillery and Royal Naval 
Brigade before Sebastopol, in 1854 and 1855; com- 
piled by W. Edmund M. Reilly, C.B., Captain Royal 





window. They were prints executed abroad, and 
brought to this country and sold for a trifling sum. 
Some efforts were made by the friends of Mr. Sumner 
to settle the action ; but the matter went off, and the 
cause proceeded to trial. The jury awarded 40s, 
damages in the Court of Exchequer, and the costs 
were 62/. The insolvent had given a bill of sale of 
his stock and furniture to 4 money-lender, which was 
afterwards purchased by « relative named Saul, and 
the insolvent was now carrying on the business as 
manager for his relation. Mr. Sargood, for Mr. Gam- 
bart, urged the case on the court as one in which Mr. 
Gambart had been put to considerable law expenses, 
and to defeat payment the insolvent had got rid of 
all his property. Mr. Nichols urged that the insolvent 
was justified in the course pursued, as all efforts to 
settle the action had been set aside by Mr.Gambart’s 
attorney. In thecourse of the case Mr. Commissioner 
Murphy designated it as a “‘trumpery” one, on 
which a warm discussion took place between the 
learned counsel and Mr. Commissioner Murphy. 
Ultimately the court named a day for the final order, 
and said Mr. Gambart could be examined on the next 
occasion. In the opinion of the learned Commissioner 
there had been no making away of property, and Mr. 
Gambart could be heard on the question of costs on 
the final order day. 
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TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR wil 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 








Mr. Srocqueter’s Estate. — We have been 
favoured with the following: ‘‘ Notice to the credi- 
tors of Joachim Hayward Stocqueler, literary gen- 
tleman, inventor and patentee of ‘ Stocqueler’s Ele- 
vator and Observatory,’ formerly residing at No. 88, 
St. James’s-street, London, afterwards at No. 6, John- 
street, Adelphi, London, and at the date of the 
sequestration of his estate, at Peebles, in Scotland, 
and now or lately residing or carrying on business at 
No. 6, Wellingjon-street, Strand, London.—James 
M‘Lean Macandrew, C.A., Edinburgh, trustee on said 
sequestrated estate, hereby intimates, that the com- 
missioners have made the statutory examination of 
the trustee’s actings down to the 24th December last, 
and as there appear to be no funds belonging to: the 
estate, they instructed the trustee to intimate this in 
the Gazette. Farther, the trustee, with concurrence 
and advice of the commissioners, hereby calls a 
general meeting of the creditors to be held within the 
Tontine Hotel, Peebles, on Friday the 3rd day of 
February next, at three o’clock afternoon, for the 
purpose of considering the position of the estate, and 
as to an application for the trustee’s discharge.— 
Ja. M. Macanprew, Trustee. Edinburgh, Jan. 9, 
1860.” 

COURT OF BANKRUPTCY.—ZJn re Rouiyton, 
wholesale stationer, of Cheapside—On Wednesday, 
before Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, a dividend meet- 
ing was held. Assets to the amount of 700/. odd are 
in the hands of the official assignee, so that an ap- 
preciable dividend may be expected. 

COURT FOR RELIEF OF INSOLVENT 
DEBTORS.—The following person, who, on his 
petition filed in the court, has obtained interim orders 
for protection from process, is required to appear in 
court as hereinafter mentioned, at the Court-house, in 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, as follows, to be ex- 
amined and dealt with according to the statute :—On 
Wednesday, the 25th of January, at eleven o'clock 
precisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner Law, 
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Thomas Pickering, formerly of 33, Veralam-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, ms next and now of 35, Red Lion- 
street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, printer’s warehouse- 
man, at the office of Lloyd's Weekly London News- 
paper, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS.—Jan. 27, 
J. W. Pressy, Luton, printer.—Jan. 30, C. Morgan, 
City, wholesale stationer. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED.—J. G. Shipley 
and &. Hewett, Strand, newspaper proprietors.—S. 
Fletcher and H. H. Tubbs, Manchester and elsewhe-e, 
booksellers.—Galt, Kerruish, and Co., Manchester, 
letter-press printers. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THe BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By Mr. Joun Baxrrecp, Ilfracombe. 

Artemidorus, Interpretation of Dreams. 12mo, 

Published about 1644, in English (referred to in 

the Penny Cyclopedia). 

By Messrs. Bett and Datpy, 169, Fleet-street. 
The fourth volume of Calvin’s Commentaries on the 

Minor Prophets. Address, stating price and edition, 

to C. C. C., care of Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 169, 

Fleet-street. 


By Mr. C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, W.C. 
European Magazine. A set. 
Charlevoix, Histoire de Nouvelle France. 3 vols. 4to. 
or 6 vols. 12mo. 
Penny Cyclopedia. 
supplements. 

Reeve’s History of English Law. 5 vols. 

Stephens’s Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
2nd or 3rd edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Monthly Review. A set; also Vol. VII. 

Morland’s Valleys of Piedmont. Folio. 

Burckhardt’s Syria. 4to. 

Burckhardt’s Arabia. 4to. 

Barckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs. 4to. 

Journal of Gas-Lighting. Vol. I. 

The Engineer. From the coramencement. 

Atheneum. 1828 to 1832. 

Edinburgh Review. A set uniformly bound, with 
indexes. 

By “B. C.” (No. 497), Crrric Office. 

The Parliamentary Gazetteer of England and Wales. 
Last edition. London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow : 
A. Fallarton and Co. 








A fine bound set, with both 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations, 
and early copies of catalogues, &c.] 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at 
22, Fleet-street, on Monday, January 16, and follow- 
ing day, a large assortment of modern books, in- 
cluding many thousand popular javenile publications 
also 140 Hemming’s Designs for Villas, Parsonages, 
and other Houses, imperial 4to. half morocco; 800 
Mrs. Opie’s Tales, 18mo. cloth gilt (sells 1s. 6d.); 
150 pearl 8vo. Bibles, morocco, with rims and clasp ; 
460 Baxter’s History of British Song Birds, cloth; 
670 Literary Recreations, boards; 140 Captain Mayne 
Reid's Various Works (the 3s. 6d. editions); 220 
Martin’s Intellectual Reading and Spelling-Book, 
cloth; 1500 Green’s Fireside Stories, bound; 60 
Miller's Rural Sketches, cloth gilt; Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, with the two Supplements, 30 vols. new, in 
cloth; 30 Goldsmith’s Atlas, half-morocco (sells 
21s.) ; 500 packets Mrs. Baynes’s Illastrated Series 
of Works for the Lady’s Work-table; 70 dozen 
Mitchison’s Violin, Flute, Concertina, and Pianoforte 
Tutors; 250 Illustrated Byron, Scott, Cowper, and 
Wordsworth, morocco and cloth; 120 gross Valen- 
tines, Drawing-Books, and many thousand volumes 
of Popular Cheap Literature, &c. 

Also on Monday, January 23, and following day, 
a valuable Collection of Books, including. Jn Folio: 
David Roberts’s Holy Land, the large and complete 
work, 6 vols. half morocco; another copy, proof im- 
pressions, whole bound in morocco; Drummond's 
Noble Families, 2 vols. half morocco; Finden’s 
Royal Gallery, morocco; Digby Wyatt’s Industrial 
Arts, 2 vols. morocco; Musée des Antiquités, 2 vols. 
russia ; Carter’s Ancient Architecture, half morocco ; 
Radders’s Gloucestershire, russia; —_Froissart’s 
Cronicles of Englande, Fraunce, Spayne, &c., black 
letter, printed by Pynson, 1525; Camden’s Britannia, 
4 vols. calf; Public Works of Great Britain, half 
morocco; De la Motte and Cundall’s Tour in York- 
shire, half morocco; Chauncey’s Hertfordshire, calf. 
In Quarto : Archeologia, 10 vols. ; Turner’s Southern 
Coast, large paper, proofs, in parts; Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, 5 vols.; Potter’s Travels in Georgia and 
Persia, 2 vols. russia; Bridgewater Treatises; Clarke’s 
(Dr.) Travels, 11 vols. calf; Walpole’s Anecdotes, 5 
vols.; British Essayists, 45 vols. calf; Chalmers’s 
Poets, 21 vols. russia; Lodge’s Portraits, 8 vols. ; and 
numerous others. 

Also, on Tuesday, Jan. 24, a small but interesting 
and valuable collection of Early Spanish Manu- 
scripts, several of great historical interest, re’ating to 








the Inquisition, &. Among them may be named 
Tractatus de Inquisitionis, &c., a manuscript, on vel- 
lum, of the fourteenth century, in fine condition, 
consisting of the Rules and Orders of Official Criminal 
Proceedings of the General Inquisition of Toulouse 
against the Waldenses, Albigenses and others, with 
numerous Marginal Notes in the Handwriting of 
Philip II. of Spain; Fuero genera del Reino de Na- 
varra, @ finely-written manuscript of the ancient 
fuero, or public rights and privileges of the kingdom 
of Navarre; Officium Beatz Mariw Virginis, a beau- 
tifully written and illuminated manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, in Spanish morocco; Informatio 
recepta super conversionem Sarracenorum ad fidem 
Catholicam, a manuscript relating to a commission, 
issued in 1524, of inquiry to examine the causes of 
the relapse of the converted Moors, in the city of 
Valencia, from the Christian faith ; Borron, Mancha 
y Tizon de Espafia, a manuscript of the seventeenth 
century ; and numerous others. 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Monday, Jan. 16, and three following days, a valuable 
collection of Books, including the library of James 
Lawrell, Esq., of Eastwick, deceased, comprising 
valuable works in the different departments of litera- 
ture; fine galleries and other books of prints; theo- 
logical, classical, and antiquarian works; treatises on 
Freemasonry. 


REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellirgton-street, Strand, W.C., 
on the 9th inst. and two following days, the library of 
the late Robert Pashley, Esq., Q.C. (Total 5617.) : 

Ancient Laws and Institutes of England. Also 
Monumenta Ecclesiastica Anglicana from the Seventh 
to the Tenth Century, and the Ancient Latin Version 
of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, with Glossary (by B. 
Thorpe) 2 vols. 1840. Smith, 12. 7s. 

Annuel Register from the commencement in 1758 
to 1830, with Index to 1780 inclusive (wanting 1820, 
part 2, and 1826), 72 vols. half russia. 1759-1831. 
Smith, 4/. 11s. 

Ariosto (L.) Orlando Furioso, 4 vols. portraits and 
plates after Eisen, Cipriani, and others, engraved by 
Bartolozzi, &c. Baskerville’s fine edition, calf, gilt 
edges. Birm. 1773. Quaritch, 2U. 12s. 6d. 

Bayle (P.) Dictionnaire historique et critique, 16 
vols, calf extra. Paris, 1820. Bain, 61. 2s. 4d. 

Bibliotheca Classica Latina, sive Collectio Aucto- 
tum Classicorum Latinorum, cum notis et indicibus, 
curante N. E. Lemaire; accedit Appendix, 146 vols. 
halfcalfextra. Paris, 1819-33. Kerslake, 110. 7s. 6d. 

Bosworth (J.) Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, with Pre- 
face. 1838. Smith, 27. 2s. 

Braithwait (R.) Barnabe Itinerarium, or Drunken 








Barnabee’s Journal in Latin and English Verse, with | 


Life and Bibliographical Introduction by J. Hasle- 
wood, 2 vols. portrait and plates, morocco, gilt edges, 
by C. Lewis. 1820. Willis, 22. 2s. 

Brunet (J. C.) Manuei du Libraire et del’Amateur 
de Livres, 5 vo's. half morocco. Paris, 1842-44, 
Willis, 42. 17s. 6d. 

Butler (A.) Lives ¢f the Fathers, Martyrs, and 
other Principal Saints, 12 vols. portraits, calf gilt. 
1812-13. Leslie, 22 11s. 

Catalogue of the Library of the London Institu- 
tion, 4 vols. 1835-52. Willis, 12. 5s. 

Chalmers (A.) General Biographical Dictionary, 
32 vols. half russia. 1812-17. Willis, 51. 5s. 

Ciceronis Opera omnia, cum notis J. C. Orellii, 8 
vols. in 12, calfext. Turici, 1826-37. Quaritch, 5/. 15s 

Conversations-Lexicon, 15 vols. Fine paper, calf 
gilt. Leipsig, 1840-48. Chamberlain, 4/. 2s. 

Dante. Alighieri, La Divina Comedia, col Comento 
del P. Baldassare Lombardi, Prose, Rimario, Rime e 
Biografia, 5 vols., portrait, half Russia. Firenze, 
1830. Chamberlain, 22. 14s. 

Ebert (F. A.) General Bibliographical Dictionary, 
4 vols. Oxford, 1837. Boone, 11. 1s. 

Edinburgh Review, from the commencement in 
1802 to April 1855 inclusive, with General Indexes 
to the first 80 vols. 104 vols. half calf. Edinburgh, 
1802-55. 91. 10, 

Ellis (Sir H.) Original Letters, illustrative of 
English History, the three series, 11 vols. plates, 
calf gilt. 1824-46. Heath, 32. 12s. 

Fuller (T.) History of the Worthies of England 
and Wales, with Notes by P. A. Nuttall, 3 vols. 
portrait, 1840—Holy and Profane State, with Notes 
by J. Nichols, portraits, 1841—Church History of 
Britain, with Preface and Notes by J. Nichols, 8 vols. 
plates, 1842—History of the University of Cambridge 
and of Waltham Abbey, with the Appeal of Injured 
Innocence, with Notes by J. Nichols, plates, 1840. 
Uniform in calf extra, 8 vols. Kerslake, 3. 1s. 

Bible (Holy) The Authorised Version, 2 vols. in 1, 
large paper, vignettes, ruled with red lines, blue 
morocco, extra, gilt edges. Oxford, J. Basket, 1717. 
From the “ Parable of the Vineyard ” being mis- 
printed “ Parable of the Vinegar,” this edition is 
gererally named the ‘ Vinegar Bible.” Nattali, 

- Ls 

British Museum. Index to the additional Manu- 
scripts, with those of the Egerton Collection acquired 
1783-1835. 1849. Toovey, 4. 
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Godwin (W.) History of the Commonweal: 
England, 4 vols. tree- cell calf extra by ag 
1824.28. Griffiths, 12 18s. 

Hain (L.) Repertorium Bibliographicum in quo 
libri orones usque ad M.D. Typis expressi Ordine 
Alphabetico enumerantur, 4 vols. Stutgartie 
1826-38. Corney, 1. 6s. ‘ 

Jonson (Ben) Works, with Notes and Memoir by 
ieee 9 vols. portrait, calf gilt. 1816. Willis, 

. 128. 

Locke (J.) Works, 10 vols. portrait, large paper 
calf gilt. 1801. Sage, 12 18s." cha: ati 

Maccalioch (J.) Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland, 2 vols. and 4to atlas of map and plates, 
calf gilt. 1819. J. R. Smith, 12. 

Milton (J.) Works in Verse and Prose, with Life by 
Rev. Joba Mitford, 8 vols. portrait, calf extra. 1851. 
Willis, 52. 15s. 

Parr (S.). Works, with Life by Dr. J. Johnstone, 8 
vols. portraits, russia, extra. 1828. Bosworth, ll. 17s. 

Gibbon (E.) Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, 
large paper, only a few copies printed by Lord Shef- 
field for private distribution. 1814. Boone, 1/. 6s. 

Faccio'ati (J.) et Ag. Forcellini totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon, secundum editionem J. Furnaletti correctum 
et auctum Labore Variorum, 4 vols. in 2, half russia, 
uncut. Lipsiw, 1832. 22. ds. 

Poets. The Works of the English Poets from 
Chaucer to Cowper, including Translations, with 
Lives by Dr. Johnson and A. Chalmers, 21 vols. calf 
extra. 1810. Heath, 6/7. 8s. 6d. 

Quarterly Review, from the Commencement in 
1809 to Sept. 1852, inclusive, including the 4 indexes, 
91 vols. half calf. 1809-52. Smith, 67. 5s. 

Ray (J.) Select Remains, with Life by W. Derham, 
published by G. Scott, large paper, the dedication 
copy in old red morocco, gilt and marbled edges, the 
sides ornamented with rich gold tooling. 1760. 
Perkins, 1. 8s. 

Ritson (J.) Ancient Engleish Metrical Romanceés, 
8 vols. calf extra. 1802. Perkins, 12. 16s. 

Shakspeare (W.) Plays, with the notes of various 
commentators (including those of S.*Juhnson and G. 
Steevens), and a glossarial index by J. Reed, 15 vols. 
calf yilt. Willis, 22. 9s. 

Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 20 vols. tree- 
marbled calf extra, by Riviere. Nattali, 81. 

Upcott (W) Bibliographical Account of the prinei- 
pal works relating to English Topograpby, 3 vols. 
calf extra. Willis, 32. 18s. 

Peck (F.) Desiderata Curiosa, with life, 2 voly. in 1, 
best edition, portrait and plates, old russia. Boone, 
1l. 8s. 6d. 

Richardson (C.) New Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2 vols. Pickering, 2/. 17s. 

Watt (R.) Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. Tine 
copy in morocco extra, gilt edges. Willis, 7/. 17s. 6d. 

Stephani (H.) Thesaurus Grece Lingua, editio 
nova auctior et emendatior curante E. H. Barker, 
8vols. Russia extra, gilt edges. A.J. Valpy. Heath, 
bl. 128. 62. 

By MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on the 3rd inst. and four following 
days, aselect Library. (Total 7687. 18s. 6d.) : 

Standard Novels, Bentley's Series, 90 vols. fronts, 
cloth, vy. Willis, 62. 15s. 

Valpy, Classical Library, 52 vols. cloth, w:y. 
Dawson, 3/. 

Locke (J.) Works, with Life, 10 vols. calf gilt 
1812. Willis, 27, 10s. 

Wilkinson (Sir Gardner) Manners and Customs of 
the Antient Egyptians, both series, with atlas of 
plates, 6 vols. 1841-42, H. G. Boln, 4/. 12s. 

Mill (J.) History of British India, with notes, &e., 
by H. H. Wilson. 6 vols. 1840. Willis, 82 

Knight (C.) Pictorial History of England, to the 
Death of King George III., compiled by Craik, Mac- 
farlane, and others, 8 vols., many hundred fine 
a aa of antiquities, seals, costume, Kc. Rimel, 

. 28. 

Modern Traveller, edited by Josiah Conder, 30 vols. 
calf, marble edges. 1829, &c. H. G. Bohn, 3/. 10s. 

British Essayists ; with Historical and Biographical 
Prefaces, by Alex. Chalmers, complete in 38 vols. half 
calf gilt, contents lettered. 1823. Willis, 4’. 

Johnson (Dr. Samuel) Dictionary of the English 
Language, enlarged by Todd, 3 vols. portrait, calf, 
marbled edges. 1827. Upham and Co., 4/. 4s. 

Strype (J.) Works: Life and Acts of Archbishop 
Parker, 3 vols. Life and Acts of Archbishop Whit- 
gift, 3 vols. portrait. Life and Acts of Bishop Grindall, 
portrait. Historical Collections of the Life and Acts 
of Bishop Aylmer. Life of Sir John Cheke, and Life 
of Sir Thomas Smith. The whole in 10 vols. ports. 
Oxford, 1821-22. Sage, 1/7. 5s. 

Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzanting : Chronicon 
Paschale, 2 vols. Procopii, 3 vols. Theophanis, 
2 vols. Menandri, &c. Fragmenta, 2 vols. 9 vols. 
calf gilt marbled edges. Bonne, 1829-41. Williams 
and Co., 12. 12s, 

Newgate Calendar, or Malefactor’s Bloody Re- 
gister. 5 vols. plates. All the titles and frontispieces 
mounted and ruled with red lines. Half morocco. 
J. Cooke, n.d. Stibbs, 17. 13s. 

Vertue (Geo.) Description of the Works of Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar, the Engraver, with some account of 
his Life, illustrated with upwards of seventy engrav- 
ings by him, consisting of views, portraits, birds, fish, 
maps, costume, &c., a few fine impressions. Portrait 
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of Hollar by Skelton; autograph of G. Vertue on the 
title. Half morocco, 1745. Dawson, 3/. 1s. 

Panch and London Charivari, from its commence- 
ment in 1831 to 1856. 30 vols., numerous cuts. 
Half morocco, excepting 3 vols., which are half calf, 
to match as near as possible. Waller, 42. 15s. 

Jones (Sir William) Works. 6 vols., 1799, with 
Supplement, 2 vols., 1801; and Life, by Lord Teign- 
meuth, 1 vol., 1804, together 9 vols., all uncut, 
uniformly half bound in green morocco, top edges 
gilt. Large paper, except Life and Supplement, 
which were never so printed, v.y. Gen. Fox, 4. 

Audubon (J. J.) and Bachman (Rev. I.) Vivi- 
parous Quadrupeds of North America, 3 vols., con- 
taining 150 plates, on each of which are depicted 
many examples. The whole series beautifully 
coloured after natural specimens. New York, 1845. 
Stevens, 39/7. 

Acta Sanctorum ordinis Sancti Benedicti, ad Sec. 
VIL, collegerunt Lucas d’Achery, Jo. Mabillon et 
Theod. Ruinart, 6 vols. in 9, Italian vellum. Venetiiz, 
1733. Stewart, 32. 11s. 

British Theatre. Bell’s edition, with brief bio- 
graphical sketches, bound in 48 vols., fine impressions 
of the plates, white vellum extra, gilt backs, con- 
tents lettered, by Walther, 1796, &c. Toovey, 3/. 17s. 

Alison (Sir A.) History of Europe from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to 1815, with 
Index, 20 vols. portrait. Edinburgh, 1847 48. 
Heath, 32. 8s. 

Statutes at large, from Magna Charta to 49 George 
III., edited by T. E. Tomlins, 13 vols. law calf, 1811, 
&c.; Index by J. Raithby, 1814, 14 vols. Robert- 
son, 1/. 1s. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, BOGKSELLING, &c. 


FRANCE.—Paris is still being flooded not 
only with pamphlets, but with rumours of pamphlets, 
on the Italian question. A report was lately afloat 
that M. Thiers himself was about to intermit his 
historical Jabours on the closing volumes of his 
‘*Consulate and Empire,” and step forth into the 
arena of contemporary politics with a pamphlet on 
the question of theday. Great was the curiosity 
evinced to know the opinions and sentiments of the 
veteran and rusé statesman-author. According, 
however, to the Paris correspondent of the Indépen- 
dance Belge, M. Thiers has not, and never had, the 
slightest intention of appearing as a pampbleteer on 
the Italian question. The report appears to have 
taken its rise from the circumstance that a specula- 
tive Paris bookseller thought of reprinting, without 
the leave asked or given of M. Thiers, the speech 
delivered by the latter in 1849 on Italy, dprepos of 
the expedition to Rome. 

Tue “ Revue Brirannique,” which had formerly 
published the most striking biographical and critical 
essays of Lord Macaulay, is about to reprint them in 
volumes, with an introductory essay by Amédée 
Pichot. 

MM. Hacuetre have just published a pleasant 
and ingenious contribution to Homeric literature— 
“Etudes littéraires et morales sur Homére, scénes 
tirées de I'Iliade,” by M. Auguste Widal, a professor 
at Douai. 

Mr. Krxastry’s “Two Years Aco,” in its 
French translation, seems to have fallen into good 
hands. Louis Enault, in a criticism on it in the 
Nord, speaks in the highest terms of the grace, ele- 
gance and fidelity with which M. L’ Espine bas ac- 
quitted himself of his task, and calls upon so ex- 
cellent a translator to write something on his own 
account. 

Tue Frencu litterateurs of the last régime still keep 
up a dexterous warfare against the present system of 
things in France—even calling the classics to their 
aid. Onder cover of writing the lives of the Cxsars, 
M. Ampére attacked Imperialism in the pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, until a pressure from above 
stopped him in mid-career. M. Villemain has ac- 
cepted an invitation to furnish an introduction to a 
new edition of the old French translation of Cicero's 
“De Republica” (published by Didier), and, while 
professedly writing merely about Cicero, has taken 
good care to deal many a quiet blow at the political 
system of France at the present day. 

Vorume III. of M. Guizot’s Memoirs is definitely to 
appear in the month of March, from the press of 
MM. Michel Lévy fréres. The same publishers an- 
nounce two important political works—the “ Question 
Italienne,” by Léon de Gaillard; and ‘ Politique 
libérale,” par M. Charles de Remusat, the able and 
thoughtful contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and known in this country both by his Life of St. 
Anselm of Canterbury, and by his “Etudes” on 
England during the eighteenth century. 











GERMANY.—A very curious book has re- 
cently been published by Heberle, of Cologne, “ Die 
Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold von Harff,’”’ &c.—the 
pilgrimage of an ancient German worthy in the years 
1496 to 1499, from Cologne, through Italy, Syria, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Nubia, Palestine, Turkey, France, 
and Spain. The geographical value of the work is not 
inconsiderable ; but its charm, of course, mainly lies 
in the descriptions of countries and places given in a 
style of great quaintness. To refresh his memory of 





the localities, &c., which he had seen, the old Ritter 
interspersed in his MS. a number of rade but ex- 
pressive drawings; and these are faithfully repro- 
duced in the present work, in which the pilgrim for 
the first time sees himself in print. 

A Ratispon PuBuisHEr has brought out a trans- 
lation of the collective works of St. Boviface, the 
Apostle of Germany, with elucidations by Dr. Kiilb. 
The German critics speak highly of its execution. 

WE REFERRED in a recent number to the elaborate 
and exhaustive work on ‘ Deportation as a Punish- 
ment in Modern Times,” by Dr. Frantz von Holt- 
zendorff. He has just brought out another, though a 
much smaller work, on the prison system of Ireland 
(“ Das Irische Gefangniss-System ”), as exhaustive, 
though not as elaborate, as his former book. It is 
curious to see anything Irish held up as a model to 
solid Germany. 

ANOTHER CENTENARY is coming on, and our 
German friends will take care that its advent does 
not fail to enrich the book-world. The 19th of April 
1860 will, it seems, be the three hundredth anniversary 
of the death-day of Melanchthon the German 
Reformer, Luther’s ‘ Philippus meus.” Dr. Ludwig 
Koch has accordingly heralded the event by bringing 
out a really interesting little tractate, “ Philip 
Melanchthon’s Schola Privata,” showing the mild 
Reformer at work asa pedagogue. ‘The publisher is 
Perthes, of Gotha. 

Two or THE oLpest Newspapers of Germany, 
the Gazette of Leipzig and the Gazette of Rostock, 
celebrated on New Year’s Day, the former its 200th, 
and the latter its 150th birthday. The Leipzig Gazette 
(a Government paper) presented on the occasion to 
its subscribers fac-simile copies of its publications of 
the 1st Jan. 1660 and 1760 respectively. The three 
numbers admirably exemplitied the progress made in 
two centuries, both by German typography and the 
German language. 


HUNGARY. —A letter from Pesth, of the 
4th inst. says: ‘* The death of Lord Macaulay has 
caused a painfulimpressicn among the educated classes 
of Hungary. The illustrious deceased was admired 
and reverenced in this country, not only as one of the 
most splendid writers of the day, but as the exponent 
and defender of constitutional liberty, which the 
Hungarians love with as much ardour as the English 
themselves do, and whicb, but for the ‘ baneful domi- 
nation’ of Austria, they would be now enjoying as 
their fathers did before them. Lord Macaulay was a 
corresponding member of the National Academy of 
Hungary ; and that distinguished body, at a meeting 
just held, received the news of his death, not only 
with a marked expression of sorrow, but resolved 
that a special meeting should be held for the delivery 
of a eulogium on him, The Academy further ordered 
that the eulogium should be pronounced by M. Csen- 
gery, editor of the Budapesti Szemle, and translator 
into Hungarian of ‘ Macaulay’s History.’ In select- 
ing this gentleman the Academy has paid a delicate 
compliment to the memory of the great historian ; 
for not only was he in friendly communication with 
the deceased, but he stands in the foremost rank of 
literary and scientific men, and conducts with superior 
talent and ardent patriotism the Szemle, which is the 
principal review Hungary possesses.” 








AMERICA. —In a Norice or tne DEATH OF 
THOMASDE QUINCEY, the Boston ( U.S.) Evening Gazette 
has the following :—‘‘ [n this country his fame bas 
of late years been increased by the pnblication of his 


which he has been a participator ; and it is a little 
remarkable that by far the most copious collection of 
his writings bears the imprint of this Boston pub- 
lishing house, and which served as the basis of an 
edition which the author was superintending when 
death summoned him hence. 

New Papers (says the New York correspondent 
of a Boston paper) appear to be the order of the day ; 
two have been started during the past week, but I 
have not seen a copy ofeither ofthem. One is called 
Life in New York, of the flashy order, I presume ; the 
other is a funny “ Punchy ” concern, called Vanity 
Fair, conducted by some of the literary Bohemians 
of New York, headed by Bellew, the elever sketcher, 
and Frank Wood, who were both on the Picayune, I 
believe. Funny papers do not flourish in this city, 
for some reason or other ; several attempts have been 
made, and even John Brougham’s bantling proved 
very short-lived, clever as it was. 

AT A RECENT MEETING of prelates of the American 
Episcopal Church at Richmond, the committee upon 
the reprinting of the Journals of Convention from 


that it should be done, and done at once. They were 
accordingly appointed to superintend the publication 
of these valuable contributions to the history of the 
Episcopal Church in America. A committee ap- 
pointed at a former Convention to prepare a Prayer- 
book in the Spanish language was discharged, and 





Bishops H. Potter, Williams, and Odenheimer, with 
Dr. F. L. Hawks, were appointed to supervise the 
translation of the Prayer-book into the Spanish and 


now in the hands of the secretary and general agent 
of the foreign committee. 








works by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, in tbe profit of | 


At A RECENT MEETING of the New York Historical 
Society, Mr. Bancroft, the historian of the United 
States, gave the following interesting account of 
Washington Irving and his mode of composition : 
“Tt was during a summer at Paris that I formed with 
him that relation of friendly intimacy which grew in 
strength to the last. Time has in a measure effaced 
the relative difference of our years, but then he was 
almost twice as old as I. As we roamed together over 
the fields around Paris, many an earnest and noble 
and encouraging word fell from him for my behalf; 
and sometimes he would speak to me of his own 
occupations. How he proceeded with descriptions I 
cannot say; but I found that where he gave expres- 
sion to feeling, he would write continuously, pouring 
out as it were at one gush all he intended to give 
forth. One evening, after we had been many hours 
together, he took meto his room and read to me what 
he had written at one sitting, without pause, under 
one inspiration, and almost without interlineation or 
erasure. I remember it to this day; it was his 
‘St. Mark’s Eve,’ from the words ‘I am now alone in 
my chamber,’ to the end. He that studies such 
passages closely will find confessions of Irving's own 
inward experience and affections.” 

A Number or THE “ New York LEDGER” lately 
issued contains the last of the series of the “ Mount 
Vernon Papers,” by Mr. Everett. This chapter is 
devoted to a description of the Ledger establishment 
and its immense business. The weekly circulation 
of the journal is stated to be about 400,000 copies! 
Mr. Everett says: “ This vast concern has been built 
up within a very few years by the untiring industry, 
tact, energy, and good sense of one self made man, 
entering upon the business with no advantages of 
education but those of a common school, without 
capital, without powerful friends, and without re- 
sorting to the ordinary means of gaining public 
favour and securing lucrative patronage. . . . It 
may be mentioned as the most extraordinary, the 
most creditable, and, as an example to others, the most 
salutary feature of Mr Bonner’s course, that in the 
entire progress of this great enterprise, and in its 
present management, he has never signed or endorsed 
a note of hand, nor borrowed a dollar; and that in 
every part of his immense establishment Sunday ts a 
day of rest!” Mr Bonner, in the editorial columns 
of the /edger, alludes to the close of the “ Mount 
Vernon Papers,” and says the publication of them 
‘“ has paid—amply, bounteously paid. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with the result.’’ In regard to My 
Everett’s efforts to purchase Washington's Mount 
Vernon, Mr Bonner says: “ His course has elevated 
the patriotic tone of the whole country, and set in 
action sentiments and emotions whicl have drawn 
closer the bonds of union from one end o. the land to 
the other. These considerations have added not a 
little to the satisfaction with which we have contem- 
plated our engagement with Mr Everett.” Mr Bonner 
announces, in conclusion, that Mr Everett will con- 
tribute occasionally to the Ledgex during the ensuing 
year. 

WE CONDENSED LAST WEEK the speech of Mr. 
Edward Everett, at a special meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, heid on the 15th ult., to 
do honour to the memory of Washington Irving. 
We take the following from the speech delivered on 
the occasion by a Colonel Aspinwa!l, whose business 
relations with Mr. Irving seem to have been of a con- 
fidential kind. On the early history of the “‘ Sketch 
Book” Colonel Aspinwall said: ‘‘ When the ‘ Sketch 
Book’ was ready for publication no London publisher 
of eminence would consent to bringit out. After part 
of it had appeared in numbers in the United States, 
| Mr. Miller, the present dispatch agent of the Ameri- 
| can Legation in London, but at that period a pub- 
lisher and bookseller, undertook the publication at 
the author’s expense. But scarcely had the first 
volume made its appearance when Mr. Miller 
failed. Shortly after, at the friendly instance of Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Murray, who stood at the head 
of English publishers, bought the impression and 
British copyright. Under his auspices the ‘ Sketch 
Book’ soon found its way to the libraries and 
drawing-rooms of the three kingdoms. All classes of 
readers were fascinated by the beauty, and the malig- 
nity of criticism was disarmed by the humour, of the 
book. The author was overwhelmed by civilities from 
all quarters; from those of the wise, the good, and 
the great, who sought to know and to honour him, 
and from the maneeuvring aspirants of the fashionable 
circles, who merely sought to make their houses more 
attractive by showing bim up asa lion. To be thus 
singled out and exposed to the common gaze, or in- 
deed to be placed at any time in a conspicuous station 
| before an assemblage, was his utter aversion. To es- 





1785 to 1853 reported favourably to it, and considered | cape such annoyances, he would often take refuge wit! 


his friends or family connectionsin the country. It was 
in an excursion of this sort, I believe from Birmingham 
to Oxford, in company with his distinguished frien«t 
Leslie, the artist, that he wrought out, on the top of a 
stage coach, his inimitable burlesque, ‘The Stout 
Gentleman.’ Such of the works of Washington 
Irving,” Colonel Aspinwall continued, ‘“‘ as were 
written out of England after 1824 were confided 
to my disposal, and published under contracts 


Portuguese languages, the manuscript of which is | made by me as bis agent. Hence, I am able to state 


that in his transactions he had all the tact, prompti- 
tude, and exactness of a trained man of business 
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and also that, owing to his amiable, upright, and 
liberal demeanour, under all exigencies, a long inter- 
course between him, his publishers, and myself, 
continued to the end unclouded even by a shade of 
dissatisfaction.” From the speech of Professor Felton 
we take the following interesting passage of reminis- 
cence: “The time when I saw the most of Mr. 
Irving was the winter of 1842, during the visit of 
Charles Dickens in New York. I had known this 
already distinguished writer in Boston and Cam- 
ibridge, and, while passing some weeks with my dear 
and lamented friend, Albert Sumner, I renewed my 
acquaintance with Mr. Dickens, often meeting him 
in the brilliant literary society which then made 
New York a most agreeable resort. Halleck, 
Bryant, Washington Irving, Davis, and others 
scarcely less attractive by their genius, wit, and 
social graces, constituted a circle not to be surpassed 
anywhere in the world. I passed much of the time 
with Mr. Irving and Mr. Dickens; and it was delight- 
ful to witness the cordial intercourse of the young 
man, in the flush and glory of his youthful genius, 
and his elder compeer, then in the assured possession 
of immortal renown. Dickens said, in his frank, 
hearty manner, that from his childhood he had known 
the works of Irving; and that, before he thought of 
coming to this country, he had received a letter from 
him, expressing the delight he felt in reading the story 
of little Nell; and from that day they had shaken 
hands autographically across the Atlantic.” The fol- 
lowing, from the same speech, is also worth extracting: 
‘Tt was only last week, Mr. President, that I received 
a package of books from friends of mine in Athens. On 
looking them over, I found one with the following title, 
in Greek, ‘Christopher Columbus: a History of his 
Life and Voyages, according to Washington Irving’ 
(Kata ton O'nasigktdna ’Irbigg). It is the trans- 
lation of an abridgement of the original work, pub- 
lished in Athens only last year. And who do you 
think is the translator? Why, no less a person than 
Mr. G. A. Aristides, a Greek of Mytilene—Sappho’s 
home—who vindicates his right to the name by the 
justice of his estimate of Mr. Irving. I have been 
pleased to find that Aristides has been able to transfer 
to his Greek the grace and amenity of Mr. Irving. 
His translation has qualities of style that would do 
no discredit to Xenophon himself. It is free and 
flowing, descriptive and luminous. In those remark- 
able chapters which record the anxieties and diffi- 
culties that beset the great commander, in the trying 
days when he was approaching the coast of the 
hitherto undiscovered Continent, and which contain 
such vivid descriptions of the aspects of nature, and 
the new wonders which, for the first time, met the 
eyes of the European navigators, Mr. Aristides finds 
his native Greek fully equal to the demand made 
upon its resources of expression.” 
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M ICROSCOPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
iV NOVELTIES.—J. AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton-street, 
has just produced the first two of a series of minute PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIES, as 
Microseopic objects—CHARLES DICKENS and ALBERT 
SMITH. These minute Works of Art must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

OPrxions OF THE Press.—“ An invisible gallery of living 

“ These infinitesimal 
every lover ofthe fine arts.” — 
Iilustrated London News. “These portraits are all but in- 
visible tothe naked eye, but appear with beautifal distinct- 
ness under the microscope.”—/ilustrated Times. “The mi- 
croscope discloses the details ofthe most finished portraiture.” 
“The example we have seen is.a beautiful speci- 

men of art.""—The Gardener's Chronicle. 

Just published, Second Edition, an Illustrated and pony 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post free for six stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s, 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AMADIO'S IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPES, 2/. 2s.; Students’, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

‘Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially.”’ 
—Household Words, No. 345. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. MAGIC and 
PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS—a Lanternand 12 Slides, 
8s. 6d. AMADIO'S IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA , 
LANTERN, 8. 1388. 64 DISSOLVING LANTERNS and | 
SLIDES in endless variety. Siipes PALYTED TO ORDER. | 

MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO'’S BOTANICAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three powers, con- 

| 


denser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animalcula in 
water, price 18s. 6d. | 
The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, | 
gives the following valuable testimony: ‘it is marvellously | 
cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.” — 
June 6, 1857. 
Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., and 18s. per dozen. 
THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


BeACTIFU L POETRY : the Choicest of 
Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of pocnereation, - 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each ; superb’ 
bound for prizes po f presents, fs. 6d. es ly 
Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the TREATMENT ot 

DISEASES of the SKIN. For the use of the Student 

ont Rompe ey eng ; By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., 
urgeon e Western Dispensary for Diseases of th 

This edition has been carefully fovised the a 

contains two additional chapters—* On the Vegetable Parasites 

of the Human Skin,” and * On the Doctrine of Metastasis," 

London: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


MAGISTRATES will find the following 


WORKS very useful to them: 


SAUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, containing all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. By T. W. SAUNDERS Esq., Re- 
preg | ~ paar Price 12s. cloth; 13s, 6d. half-calf; 

, ¢ 


POWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time. By E. 
POWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. 
half-calf; 14s. 6d. calf. 


The MILITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Price 10s. 
cloth; lls. 6d. half-calf; 12s. 6d. calf. 


The COUNTY and BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 
By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCENY, 
with the LAW of LARCENY. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. 

By W. 


FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. 
FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a post- 
office order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, Law 
Times Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by order 
through any bookseller. 


Just published, 


NEW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
of 1859, 


PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 
1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office, 
omitting the merely formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes, 
and a copious Index. A small volume for the hs pocket, 

rice 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. half-bound; 10s. bound in calf. By 
VILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The vols. 

from 1852 to this time may still be had. 
of SAUNDERS’S 


The FOURTH EDITION 
MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 


SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 
all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Law Times Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


WV ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : Sixteen Lectures. 
108. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


yy AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
ls. 6d. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


Discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
Fi LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : a Discourse, 
6d. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 8d. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

** A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.""—J. D. 
More u's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book Ieverread. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.""—E. P. O’KELLy's 
Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, thongh not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.”"—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

* Even those who ean find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and Ye aa from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism.a book of strong and 
general interest.""—Critic. 

TrifBner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


AUNDERS BROTHERS’ 
STATIONERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be 
obtained. 

Cream-laid Note Paper (full — 2s. per ream; superfine 
ditto, 8s. ; superfine thick ditto, 4s. ; Bordered Note, 4s.; Straw 
Note, 1s. 10d. and 2s. 6d.; Straw Foolcap, 7s.; Commercial 
Notes. and 4s. perream. Buff Adhesive Envelopes, 2s. 6d. and 
8s. per 1000; American Buff ditto, 3s. 6d. ; Cream-laid ditto, 3s. ; 
extra thick ditto, 6s. ‘Saunders Brothers’ Pens, 1s. per 
gross. Copy Books, 18s. per gross. 

COUNTRY RESIDENTS should send four postage stamps 
LE PACKETS of STA- 
TIONERY, containing about sixt sumples of Paper and En- 
velopes, all priced and numbered. NO CHARGE made for 
plain STAMPING. Relief Stamping, 6s. perream. Crest dies 
sunk at 5s. each, and Address dies from.3s. upwards. 

CARRIAGE PAID on all orders.over 20s. Complete Cata- 
logue of General Stationery forwarded free. 


SAUNDERS BROTHERS, Manufacturing and Export Stationers, 
104, London-wall, E.C. 
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PENSON’S WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 


Gold Watches .......0ssssreesssssseeeeeeers 4 tO 100 guineas. 
Silver Watches 2to 50 guineas. 


83 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE nd DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent, at. Call. 
G.. H, LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


OUSES REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, 


and Papered ; all kinds of Builders’ Work carried out 











in an efficient manner, and with all possible despatch, at 
Prices to be-agreed upon beforehand. Estimates free.—JOHN 
SYKES, Builder, 47, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 





— 
HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is athought often occurring to literary minds, a 
characters, and ms of benevolent intentions, An imme 
diate answer to the i of may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK-LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of Printing on 
very advan termes, his office be' ng Seated with a 
large and choiceassortment of Types, Steam Printing-machines 
Hydraulic and other Presses, and every modern i vement 
in the printing art. A Specimen-beok of Types, and inferma- 
tion for Authors, sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
13, Mark-lane, London. 





PAPER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 


house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
cial de., perream ; superthick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
100; large blue do., 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s, 6d. ; straw 
paper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 48.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
rdered note, five quires for 1s.; copybooks, 12s., 18s., and 21s 
per gross. A really good steel pen, 1s, 3d. per gross. A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
ane Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 


Established twenty years. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


_) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
—_ with labol outside, and the fac-simile of his signa- 
ure. 





At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
pow 3 2 of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Seld Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, —— New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street 
ndon, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


(KOAL.— The THREE PITS COAL, nearly 
equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 20s, per ton. May 
be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch _post-offices, 
or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal Department, 
Great Northern Railway Station, King’s-cross, N. 


HEAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 


UILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose 
Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d, to 24s, List of prices and sizes sent 


free by post. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE contains designs and prices of 150 articles 
of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, 
and prices of every a of bedding. Free by post.— 
196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


URNITURE.W—WHERE to BUY, 

WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
287. Dining-room. suite, the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 26/. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 4/. 
Tilustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
riage-paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and 8. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 


” 

GPICED BREAKFAST TONGUES, 73d. 

each, or 3s. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
63d. and 73d. pe lb. Osbourne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 8d. per lb. by the half-side. Butters in nat 
reasonable rates, A saving of 15 per cent. is effeeted by the 
ae at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 

‘ac! 

















OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


ILS, SOAPS, and CANDLES. — The 
Original Depét for Lille Colza Oil of the purest impor- 
tation, 4s. 6d. per gallon in any quantity; Household Yellow 
Soaps, 36s., 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per cwt., the most durable 
soaps in the trade; Store Dip Candles, 7}d. per lb.; Wax 
Wick Moulds, 84d. per lb. ; Price’s Composites, 8d., 9d, 10d., 
and lid. perlb. Lists free on application. Town deliveries 
aily, per own carts.—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 

Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London. 

Five pounds worth of goods railway free. 


r i ‘HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in Engiand are to be obtained of PITILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 35. gd., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 24, 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., “1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. seut carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 











ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Established 
in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered Cd washing. See 


Dr. Ure’s testimonial at the Proprietor’s, 97, H nyo Mary- 
_— Sold at 1s. per bottle by Chemists and 
oners. 





INE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—South African Port, Sherry, &., 20s. per 
dozen; 2 samples, 12 stamps; Colonial Brandy, lis. and 
18s, 6d. per Gallon. 
“T find your wines — and unadulterated.”— Henry 
Letheby, M.D., London Hospital. 
ANDREW and HUGHES, 27, Crutched-friars, Mark-lane. 


AU-DE-VIE.— This pure PALE 
BRANDY, though only 1és. = gallon, is demonstrated, 
upon analysis, to be peculiarly from acidity, and ve 
superior to recent importationsof veritable Cognac. In Frene 
bottles, 34s. per doz.; or securely packed in a case for the 
country, 35s. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


UROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 122, PALL-MALL, 8. W. 

The above Company has been formed for the purpose of 
enpplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private Families with 
PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving of at 
least 30 per cent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY, ..208. and 24s. per doz. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PORT... 20s. and24s. 

The finest ever introduced to ountry. 






















ROYAL VICTOR1A SHERRY ... — 
A truly excellent and natural win 

SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten yearsin the wood) 42s. 2 

SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ......388. 


Equal to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
St. JULIEN CLARET (pure & without ac’ ity) % -»« 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY. .,.......0.+0+++-528. and 603, 

Bottles and Packages wncluded. 


Delivered free to any London railway station. Terms, cash 
or reference. Country orders to be accompanied with a remit- 
tance. Price Lists sent free on application. 

WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


HE LONDON CUT GLASS COMPANY 


(in connection with their Works at Stourbridge) supply 
consumers with every description of Crystal Glass at one- 
third less than the usual retail prices. F. Spark and Co., 144, 
Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street, where the Stock is 
received direct from their Works. 


HE 60s. DRAWING-ROOM CRYSTAL 
LUSTRE, richly cut and of elegant design, for three 
lights, with engraved glasses, complete. Purchasers of Glass 
Chandeliers should inspect the London Show s of 
. Spark and Co., 144, Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond- 
street. 
HE “GEM” 12s,—A NEW first-class 
QUART DECANTER, of beautiful form and prismatic 
cutting—shows the Wine to the greatest perfection—an entire 
Service to match if required. To be had only of the manu- 
facturers, F. Spark and Co.. at their London Warehouse, 144, 
Oxford-street, W., opposite Bond-street. 
Manufactory—The Royal Glass Works, Stourbridge. 
Merchants and Shippers supplied on iiberal terms. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 

Strone, Ricnu, and FuLt-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
at ahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d, per Ib., in Packets. 
PurRsELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONB, 227, 
Regent-st.; GovuLp, 198, Oxford-st.; Wore, 75, St. Paul's; 
Fortrescvr, Bayswater; Biiss, Brompton; ALLCHrN, Barns- 
bury-park; MimLarp, Camden-town; JOoHNsToN, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DExL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GALLoway, Islington; 
GorttuNG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; Peca, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; Horniman’s Agents 
in every town. 














COCcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 
Medicine now in use among all classes of society for 
Indigestion, Bilio Liver, and S h Complaints. Pre- 
ee only by J fo . - ry ea me ~— ag 
street; and to of al y endo’ 

Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. ” or 


IVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS: Its 
Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, &c. 
pe ner to ~~ on be Wy of a stamped Tom 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


IVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 

pa hag anh SUIFERERS— Me. RAPKEY will send 

©, on receipt of two sta! (to pre ,_ the 

“ Medical Friend”’ on the Self-Cure of torte Bests. Las- 

situde, Indigestion, &c. Illustrated with Cases and means of 

Cure used in each case.—C, T, RAPKEY, Regist Surgeon, 
27, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London. 


A BOOK ON DIET FOR INVALIDS SENT GRATIS 
THE AFFLICTED. 
A PERSON having been afflicted for many 


years with CONSUMPTIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
beeame restored to perfect health, on pecelas of a stamped 
directed envelope, addressed to G. E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park-road, London. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly potest toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its g off, check greyness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town,. 
ondon. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'S celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is a —— to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE: 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, coming 30 inconvenience in its use, and doing: 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in e stamps or post-office: 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 til E 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six peuny stamps. 


HeLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS. 

INFLUENZA.—This disease, now so prevalent and 
often fatal, is an epidemic form of fever, attended by irritation 
of the windpipe, inflammation of the threat, and constant 
cough; when erroneously treated by the ordinary medicines: 
adapted for colds, the most serious consequences ensue, and 
too often the mistake is mortal. This mischance can never 
happen when reliance is placed on Helloway’s medicines ; for, 
whether the symptoms arise from inflammation, colds, or 
irritation (influenza), these remedies relieve in the first by 
lowering the circulation, in the latter by soothing the excited 
nerves. At this season no family is safe without Holloway’s 
preparations, which do not contain a grain of noxious ingre- 
dients to injure the constitution. 

Cheap Edition. This day, price 2s. 6d. in antique. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 


making quick y; and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water; recom led as a drink, cooling in fevers, or 
> A tees nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 

‘ood. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure el; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON’S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone makin 
ee is especially recommended for youth.—_ROBINSON, 

ELLVILLE, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 
street, Holborn. Established 1764. 





























AWRENCE HYAM, in his Bespoke 


Department, employs the most skilful cutters, under his 
immediate superintendence, and carefully examines every 
garment previous to its being sent home. The trousers, at 
17s., made to measure, are cut upon such principles as to 
insure true and elegant fit~whether the wearer be walking, 
riding, or sitting. Gentlemen may select from a stock of cloths 
of all descriptions, amounting to 16,0002. ; and the extraordinary 
variety cannot fail to meet the taste of the most fastidious, 


AWRENCE HYAM’S JUVENILE 

ATTIRE has secured for him the largest connection 

among parents and guardians; and having now been estab- 

lished above twenty years, he can safely refer to his great and 

continued success, as an indication of the upright manner in 
which his large business is conducted. 

Crry EsTaBLISHMENT, 36, Gracechurch-street. 
West Enp EsTABLISHMENT, - and 190, Tottenham-court- 
road. 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS, 
is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refuta- 
tion the fact that no invalid can possibly realise the full 


beneficial effects of Cod Liver Oil who does not take Dr. de | 


Jongh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oil. 

Oprnion oF R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., 
Physician to H.R.H. the Dukeof Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, &c., &c. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and 80 im- 
ressed am I with its superiority that I invariably prescribe it 
n preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recom-; 

mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound 
in which the-efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed." 





Sold onty in Invert Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pk Jonen's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
by respectakle Chemists. 

SoLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, Lonpoy, W.C. 





| 





y | ‘EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for Painless Tooth and Stump Extraction by 
Congelation.—Mr. B. BETHELL, Surgeon-Dentist, 38, Albe- 
marie-street, Piccadilly, guarantees, with this invaluable 
patent, perfect immunity from pain or the least inconvenience 
during an operation hitherto so dreaded. The Society of Arts: 
at Edinburgh having held a meeting on the 28th of March 
last to investigate the invention of painless tooth exiraction. 
by congelation, a committee was appointed, and they report 
that a lady had thirteen teeth extraeted in their presence in 
less than two minutes, several of which were sound, and 
firmly attached to the sockets: also a gentleman had seven 
teeth extracted from the lower jaw, and in less time; both 
patients stated that, with the exception of ay | a slight un- 
easiness, not the least pain was felt during the operation. 
Artificial Teeth.—Mr. B. supplies his Patented Mineral Teeth, 
fitted on the newly-adapted principle of self-adhesion, without. 
springs, wires, or any fastenings, ensuring to the wearer the 
greatest comfort and durability. They are pronounced perfect. 
in colour, and in every way resembling the natural teeth. 
Stopping with white enamel, scaling, &c. Consultation free. 
—38, Albemarile-street, Piccadilly. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ‘. 
Wy HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to- 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite ee power is supplied by the 
MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
cireumferenee of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Pieeadilly, London. 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6¢. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


KLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
& 


c.—The material of which these are made is recom~- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient 
and permanent su s of WEAKNESS and 





port in all case VEAKN 
SWELWNG of the TEGs, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like = ordinary stocking. Price fromi 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each ; postage, 6d. : 
Jous Ware, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
. T r 
D. NUTT. 
—_———_ 
LATIN.—By the Rey. C. H. ADAMS. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton'and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar ; 
with a Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK.—By the same Author, 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rey. C. 
WORDSWORTH’S Grammar ; witha Lexicon. Second 
Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH'’S Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. ¢d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 98. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the- Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 

*,.* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s. ; 


St. John, 2s. 
vt GERMAN. 

OLLENDORF’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. _Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition, 
by HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for ENGLISH 
THOUGHTS. By Mme. BERNARD. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

FIRST READING BOOK, being a Selection 
of German Tales and German Poetry, with Notes and 
Dictionary. By the Rev. Dr. H. STEINMETZ, Bedford 
Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ACCIDENCE of GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR: showing, ina simple tabular form, the infleetions 
of the various parts of Speech. By the same Author. 
19mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN EXERCISES; for the Use of 
Beginners, to enable them to Write and Speak the Ger- 
man Language with correctness and fluency; witha Key. 
By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Ninth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES adapted to the 
Rules of hisGerman Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 


with Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 


38. 6d. 

ERMELER'S (C.F.) GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. 
HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on ‘the 
ELEMENTSof the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second 
Edition, revised. 12mo. cloth, 5s, 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH intoGERMAN. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. eloth, 5s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVES. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tionsin English, French, and German, with Rules for 
Pronunciation, a copious Vocabulary, a Selection of 
Familiar Phrases, Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and 
Measures, kc. By Dr. BARTELS. Squarelémo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST in ENGLISH 
and GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGERS GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING 
CONVERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
on an entirely New Principle; a Story by FRANZ 
HOFFMAN, literally translated, with copious Gramma 
tical Notes, Explanations of Idioms, and an Elementary 
German Grammar. Second Edition. Cloth, 5s. 

. FRENCH, 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. §8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 
0. C. ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester 
College, Third Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 
32mo, stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. each. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two 
Parts. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 


*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to 
beginners and students of the French language. 


BARTELS’ MODERN LANGUAGE;; or, 
Conversations in English and French, followed by Models 
< Rae Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s. 

und. 





London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— > 
MR.W.H.RUSSELL’S — UNPUBLISHED 


ORK. 
h Y.DIARY in INDIA. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. cloth extra, with Tinted Illustrations. 

The Fourth Thousand is now out. 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, BY 
GOODRICH. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 16s. cloth, or half calf, 18s. 


HE EIGHTH EDITION of this the 


only 1 vol. 8vo. Webster that contains all the words 
of the 4to. This handsomely-printed volume exhibits 
in its 1300 pages the Origin, Orthography, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Definition of Words, and comprises also a 
Synopsis of words variously pronounced by different 
Orthoepists, and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, 
with the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geogra- 
phical Names and their Pronunciation. The new words 
that have been added amount to several thousands, and 
the Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than 
“Todd’s Edition of Johnson.’’ In ordering, specially 
mention this edition. 

HANS BUSK'S RIFLE BOOKS. 
Price 2s. 6d., half-bound, 

THE RIFLE and HOW to USE IT. 

Sixth Edition, enlarged and improved. With 
Practical Illustrations. 

Price 1s. 6d; boards, 

RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, and HOW to DRILL 
THEM. New Edition, enlarged and improved. With 
extra Illustrations. 

These Editions are now the very latest published for the 
use of the Volunteers, and embody everything necessary 
for their complete instruction in Drill, Regulations, &c. 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND POLAR DIS- 
COVERIES. 
In fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

[HE ARCTIC REGIONS and POLAR 

DISCOVERIES during the Nineteenth Century, 
including Captain M‘Clintock’s Expedition. Compiled 
by P. L. SIMMONDS, F.R.G.S. The Ninth Edition, 
with large Map and Illustrations. This volume is a 
complete digest of every expedition to the Arctic Re- 
gions during the Nineteenth Century. 


NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
In fep. 8vo. price One Shilling, boards, 
HE DINNER QUESTION ; or, How 
to Dine Welland Economically. By TABITHA 
TICKLETOOTH. This practical and useful volume for 
every housekeeper is a completely New Cookery Book, 
with Hints on Dinner Giving and Serving, and plain 
instructions for the Preparation of Plain Dishes at the 
least possible expense. 
BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, in fep. Svo. priee 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 
M* NOVEL. Volume II. _ By Sir 
1 EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. With 
Engraved Frontispiece. The Volumes already issued of 
this Series are “ The Caxtons;” “ Night and Morning;” 
* My Novel,”’ Vol. I. 
NEW USEFUL HANDBOOK. 
In fep. Svo. price 5s. cloth extra, 
IGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of 
Household Law. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 

Jun., Author of “ How we are Governed.” 

In this volume ig described most of the important 
Rights or Wrongs that a British subject, whether man 
or woman, may acquire or commit in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life. 

NEW CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOK. 
Tn square 16mo. cloth, price 5s., or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
OPULAR NURSERY TALES and 
RHYMES. With 170 Illustrations, from designs by 
WEIR, ABSOLON, CORBOULD, ZWECKER, H. K. 
Browne, Wor, &c. 

This isthe very best illustrated edition of the Popular 
Nursery Tales, the engravings being specially designed 
by the First Artists, and the text carefully selected and 
revised. 

AN ELEGANT NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
In 8 vols. royal 8vo. price 6/. cloth extra, 
KNiGe I’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL 
SHAKSPERE, including Biography and 
Doubtful Plays, With upwards of 1200 Illustrations. 
Superbly printed on a fine tinted paper. 7 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
NEw VOLUME. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. cloth extra, 
HE YOUNG CURATE ; or, Church 
DISCIPLINE. This new Work of Fiction sets 
forth, in strong colours, through the medium of a very 
interesting story, the peculiar temptations to which this 
class are exposed, and the measure which is dealt by 
Ecclesiastical Law to clerical delinquents. 
In this Series has also lately been published, 
The CURATE and the RECTOR. By Mrs. 


STRUTT. 
Shortly will be published, : 
EAMANSHIP and its DUTIES in 
the NAVY, practically explatned in all its details, 
and copiously illustrated with 180 diagrams. By A. H. 
ALSTON, Lieut. R.N., H.M.S. “ Excellent.” 





London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon-street. 
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DR. CORNWELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SEES eae ee 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 

bins | Edition, ~, s 

“This is one of avery useful series of Educati 
Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. tt 
is an admirable introduction. There is a vast difficult 
in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of 
faculties which is required for the task.”—John Bull, 


2. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-seventh Edi- 
tion, 38. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps, on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


3. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s. 6d., or 4s. 


Coloured. 


4. 

ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. Twenty-ninth Edition, 2s. red; 1s. 9d. ¢). 

“ Written by those who are profoundly acquainted 
with the sources of our language, and who have brought 
this acquaintance to bear on its grammatical structure. 
This grammar will make its way in schools.” —Church of 
England Quarterly. 


5. 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, 1s. cloth; 9¢. sewed. 
“We have never seen a more desirable elementary 
work.” —Court Journal. 


6. 

The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 
gressive Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-second Edition, 1s. 6d. 

“ An invaluable little work for beginners. If they gog 
through it steadily, they will not only learn how to 
write, but how to think.” —Literary Gazette. 


A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER; 
with Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 


8. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Edited bythe late Dr. ALLEN. Eleventh Edition. 4s. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with 


a Complete Dictionary. New Edition, 3s. cloth. 


10. 

The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. 
HITCH, M.A. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

“We are glad to see this revised edition of the best 
book on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both 
scientific and practical in the best and fullest sense of 
these terms.’’—London Quarterly. 


11. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 
Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 
a An admirable first book for schools.’’—Jilustrated 
News. 





London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co.; HAMILToN, 
ApAms, and Co. Edinburgh: OLIverR and Boyp. 


@HAKESPEARE'S LEGAL MAXIMS, 
by WILLIAM LOWES RUSHTON, just published by 
Longmans, is not, as stated by the Critic of the 17th of last 
a ta a reprint of ‘Shakespeare, a Lawyer,” but a new 
work. 











Just published, price 1s. 


LIGHTS of PHZEDO: a singular Work 
on the SPIRITS of PEACE and WAR. 


WenrtTHEm and Co., 24, Paternoster-row; and 23, Holles- 

street, Cavendish-square. 

N E W HOLIDAY PR ESENT.—With 28 Engravings, és. 

“TORIES of INVENTORS and DIS- 

COVERIES in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Published by Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 

“An interesting and well-collected book, ranging from 
Archimedesand Roger Bacon tothe Stephensons,.”’— A thenxui. 

“No better present could be put into the hands of an intel- 
ligent lad than these Stories.”"—Notes and Queries. 

A New and Final Edition of 
HE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, with a 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, illustrated by 
more than SIX THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, prepared ex- 
pressly for this work. Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen. 
Price FIVE GUINEAS. 

The CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, after a sale of more than 32,000 copies, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, have printed a 
limited edition from the stereotype plates of the T'wenty-nine 
Volumes. The paper and print are, for the first time, of uni- 
form excellence. The whole work can never be reproduced in 
the same style, the plates having been destroyed. The Second 
Supplement is entirely new, and embraces every addition to 
the sum of human knowledge during the last twelve years. 
The Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending 
beyond 16,000 pages, form a complete library of reference on 
all subjects of art, science and literature. The entire con- 
tents are the original productions of more than 200 eminent 
writers. The snm of 40,0007. has been expended on author- 
ship and engravings. This great work, admitted to be the 
cheapest ever published, is now offered, in an improved form, 
and with important additions, at less than half the original 
price. The present edition being final and limited, early ap- 
plication must be made to secure copies. Cheques to be 
crossed, ‘* Messrs. Drummond.” 

Published for the Proprietors by Messrs. SANGSTER and Co., 
36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C 














Printed and published by Joun CRocKFORD, at 19, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Mid- 
diesex.—Saturday, January 14, 1860. 
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